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Adept at moving things. Your soui, for instance. 


In 2003, Porsche redefined what a sports car can be with the introduction of 
the Cayenne. Since then, each new generation of the Cayenne has been more 
powerful, more efficient and more innovative than the last. The 2015 Cayenne S 
continues the evolution, with a new 420 hp twin-turbo V6, a top track speed of 
161 mph and a 0-60 time of 5.1 seconds with Sport Chrono. With this kind of 
power, it’s hard not to be moved. Porsche. There is no substitute. 


The 2015 Porsche Cayenne 
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Cleavers 
at Ten Paces 

The duels over 
the Benihana 
restaurant empire 
encompass nearly 
a decade, multiple 
continents, and an 
inheritance feud. 
The parties could 
teach their chefs a 
thing or two about 
how to wield a knife. 
By Erika Fry 
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Reversing 

Evolution 

After decades of 
decline, sales of 
Miller Lite have 
rebounded. What 
does it take to 
revive a tired icon, 
a mass-market 
low-calorie beer 
in a time of quirky 
microbrews? 
(Hint: Look 
at the can.) 

By John Kell 


Mikael 
Ydholm, head 
of research at 
ikea, helps the 
global retailer 
find where 
cultures 
intersect. 


It’s Ikea’s 
WoridWe 
Just Live in It 

In a stunning global 
expansion, the 
Swedish home- 
furnishings giant 
has been quietly 
planting its blue 
and yellow flag in 
places you’d never 
expect. Pay atten- 
tion, Wal-Mart: 

You could learn 
a few things. 

By Beth Kowitt 
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The Race to 
the Internet 
of Things 

He’s got the heart. 
He’s got the 
brains. But can 
entrepreneur Brad 
Keywell’s new 
startup really 
beat General 
Electric to a 
$19 trillion 
finish line? 
ByMichal 
Lev-Ram 


The Great 
Big Question 
About Really 
Tiny Materials 

Nanoparticles 
are in everything 
from snack foods 
to clothing to 
sunscreen. There’s 
just one problem: 
We know very 
little about what 
happens when 
they pile up in 
the environment— 
or inside us. 

By Ryan Bradley 


The Crazy, 
True-Life 
Adventures 
of Norway’s 
Most Radical 
Billionaire 

Fred Olsen is 
both the owner of 
Timex and its most 
successful watch 
designer. He’s also 
a world-class sailor 
and an oil industry 
pioneer. Now he’s 
leading a revolution 
in offshore wind. 

By Shawn Tally 
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67 A showcase of Panasonic technology from the company’s “Wonder Life-BOX 2020” exhibition in Tokyo 
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Where are all the 
women? Despite 
gains elsewhere, 
their participation 
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force hasn’t risen. 
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Mercedes 
elevates add-ons 
to an art form in its 
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reinvention. 
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Glub, a YouTube 
hit, is just getting 
started. 
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how he set the 
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A STAR ALLIANCG MEMBER 



Tight deadlines. 
Hard day. 

Soft landing. 




Make your time with us all yours. 
Because we engineer your travel 
experience to be exactly what you 
need it to be - from the last checked 
email to your first taste of relaxation. 
Lufthansa wants you to sit back and 
enjoy your trip even before you arrive 


at your destination. 


Lufthansa 


LH.com/us/nonstopyou 



COMPLEXITY 

IS A PROCESS-ORIENTED 
PROCESS. 


SIMPLE 

PUTS PEOPLE FIRST. 


The larger you grow, the harder it is to take care of the people 
who brought you there. SAP’s HR solutions are integrated 
with your business, making it easier for you to hire, engage 
and empower your people. So you can all succeed together. 
That’s running simple. Find our more at sap.com/runsimple 
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Leave the page and head to the screen: Get more from Fortune on the web and tablet. 



The Secretive Snack 
Company That 
Warren Buffett Loves 

UTZ POTATO STIX ARE A STAPLE IN WARREN 
BUEEETT’S STRANGE DAILY DIB". THE BERKSHIRE 
HATHAWAY GEO TALKS EXGLUSIVELY TO FORTUNE 
ABOUT WHY HE GONSIDERED BUYING UTZ, A 
EAST-GROWING PENN SYLVAN I A- BASED SNAGK 
MAKER THAT IS PRIVATELY HELD AND, SAYS UTZ 
GEO DYM\N LISSBTE, PM\NS TO STAY THAT WAY 
GOTO FORTUNE.COM/BUFFETTUTZ. 


YOU AND 

YOUR 

FORTUNE 



We want to have some fun 
with our new cover art, 
the cover you’re holding in 
your hands. We’ve done this 
before, with great results— 
just search #fortunememe 
on Twitter. We want to do it 
again, with your help. Take 
a photo holding the issue as 
shown. Line it up just right. 
Then send it our way by 
email (letters@fortune.com) 
or on Twitter (#fortuneface 
and alert us (oifortunemaga- 
zine). We’ll share some of the 
best ones online and on this 
page in our next issue. Hey, 
just call us one of the 100 
Best Magazines to Pose For. 


o 

s 


PLUS: 
WORK IT 


You spend a large part of your life at the office. You might as well work somewhere with 
great perks, culture, and salaries. The 201 5 Best Companies to Work For list is even bigger 
online, with three times the data on every company, from how many applications each 
job opening receives to the amount of paid time off and the number of new college grads 
hired. Find the whole list at fortune.com/bestcompanies. 
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AaiVISION BLIZZAR 

THE MOST FUN^- 
WORKPLACE IN AMERICA 


COMPANY 3POTLIOHT 


Fun, creativity and operational 
excellence rule at this creator of 
some of the world’s most successful 
entertainment franchises, 

IF YOU'RE A NEW HIRE WHO ISN'T A GAMER at Activiskin 

Santa Monica tieadquartens, a game producef takes vou 
to the Gaming Zone and puts you throtigh Ihe nOt>b 101 pnogram 
f nOOtJ' is a gaming term for 'rjewtHe"). 

At Its heart, Activision Blizzard Is In the business of making 
fun. And with that as a starting point, it has oneatsd an employee 
cuttore that pelobrates fun, creativllvH artd operattonal e»:;ol(enoe 
in everything It toucties. 

The strategy is clearty working, as AcSvision Blizzard has 
produced some of the oust successful ard betoved franchises 
ever, including Call of Duty, World of Warcraft, Skylanders. and 


Diatilo, The entertalnniBhl company employs over 7,000 people 
arcHjncf the world! and generated more than I4.B billion fn net 
revenues last year, 

* Our journey over the last 25 years has l>Ben increrfible/ says 
CEO Bobby Kotick. “in our early days, I reinember selling Ihe of- 
fice furnEture just to make payroii. Today. WB're orw of Ihe largest 
ar«l most successtui entertainment companies In the wi3rid.* 

The company's offloes encourage creaSvily end innova- 
tion— from the commiunal cafeteria tabfe where a game of 
Hearthstore is always in play, to the company library dedicated 
to all things pop cutture, to the tme-to-llfe zEwnbie hallway. 
Employees am never short of Inspiration while they're dreaming 
of nejft'gen dnamatics. 

"We have always considered Activision Blizzard to be one of 
the greatest places to work; seys Kotick. "To be recognized tor 
it by others is gratifying end rewarding, but beirtg acknowledged 
as a great place to work by the people who work here means 
more fo me than just about anything," • 


94 % 

of employees feel 
this is a friendly place 
to work. 



94 ’‘ 

Of employees aro proud to tell othors 
they work here. 



of employees feel 
people ere willing 
to give ejctra to get 
the job done. 
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WE'RE HONORED 

TO BE NAMED ONE OF FORTUNE'S 100 BEST COMPANIES 
TO WORK FOR IN 2015. WE'D LIKE TO THANK EACH AND 
EVERY ONE OF OUR GREAT EMPLOYEES WHO BUILD THE 
WORLD'S MOST BELOVED ENTERTAINMENT FRANCHISES. 
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What Do Millennial^ Want? 


THIS IS THE YEAR the millennial generation— ages 18 
to 34— will surpass the baby-boom generation in size. 
It has already done so in cultural and social signifi- 
cance. We boomers grew accustomed to the notion, 
forged over decades, that we drove the Zeitgeist of 
our times. No more. Millennials rule. 

That’s certainly true in the workplace (see our 
coverage of the 100 Best Companies to Work For, 
beginning on page 97)- Any discussion of talent 
quickly devolves into a dissection of the millennial 
mind. Managers struggle with preconceptions. Must 
millennials change jobs every two years? Do they re- 
quire constant reinforcement, after a childhood of 
“everybody’s a winner”? Do they need a “chill” workplace? Free food? Foosball? 

Many of the popular notions are pure myth. Some busted ones: 

MILLENNIALS WANT TO CHANGE JOBS FREQUENTLY. 

Wrong. A study by my former colleagues at the Pew Research Center shows that 
millennials actually value job security more highly than boomers do. But they won’t 
stay at a job they don’t like. Some 50% of millennials say having a “job you enjoy” is 
“extremely important” to them, compared with just 38% of boomers. 

MONEY DOESN’T MATTER. 

Maybe. The Pew study found that millennials put “a high-paying job” near the bottom 
of their list of work priorities— but so do other generations, in roughly equal numbers. 
Count me a skeptic on all counts. What people say when surveyed over the phone 
and how they act when an olfer is on the table are different things. 



older generations. That’s a reverse from 
the 1970s, when young boomers were 
considerably less optimistic than their 
elders. Millennials also are slower to get 
married than earlier generations and 
less likely to belong to a political party 
—which may make their employer, by 
default, the most important institutional 
affiliation in their lives. 

The biggest difference is not who they 
are, but how they live. They are the ones 
most comfortable with the new human 
appendage— the smartphone— that lets 
them stay connected to a vast network 
of friends and provides instant access to 
information, both good and bad. They are 
quickest to adapt to the ways in which the 
mobile Internet is changing the funda- 
mental logistics of their lives, and the first 
to demand the workplace do the same. 

So pay attention. The mil lennials aren’t 
spoiled products of a coddled past. They 
are harbingers of our connected future. 


EVERY MILLENNIAL WANTS TO BE AN ENTREPRENEUR. 


They may all want to be Mark Zuckerberg, but it’s not happening. A recent Wall Street 
Journal analysis of Federal Reserve data shows the share of people under age 30 who 
own private businesses has hit a 24-year low— just 3.6%, down from 10.6% in 1989. 

Still, there is no doubt that this generation is different. It is the most diverse in 
American history— 43% nonwhite— and more confident about the nation’s future than 


ALAN MURRAY 
Editor 
^ @alansmurray 


We had some 
fun developing 
cover looks 
for this issue. 
The full-size 
versions are 
inside. Let us 
know what you 
think. 
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I WANT AN INVESTMENT 
PLAN EOCUSED ON MY NEEDS, 
NOT ON EEES.” 

iShares Funds can help you 

keep more of what you earn. 


STRENGTHEN YOUR PORTFOLIO WITH ISHARES CORE FUNDS. 


Low cost. 1/10th the cost of a typical mutual fundf 

Tax efficient. 95% of iShares Funds did not pay capital gains taxes in 201 4F 
Diversified. Access a range of investments in a single fund. 


So what do I do with my money?® 

Visit iShares.com and speak with your financial advisor. 


iShares' 

byBLACKROCK* 


IVV 


IJH 


IJR 


iShares Core 
S&P500Fund 

iShares Core 
S&P Mid-Cap Fund 

iShares Core 
S&P Small-Cap Fund 


BlackRock is trusted to manage more money than any other investment firm in the world.^ 


l Morningstar, as of 12/31/14. Comparison is between the Prospeotus Net Expense Ratio for the average iShares Core Series ETFs (0.12%) and the average Open-End Mutual Fund (1.27%) available in the U.S. 
2. BlaokRook, as of 1 2/31/1 4. 3. Based on $4.652T in AUM as of 1 2/31/1 4. Visit www.iShares.com or www.BlackRock.com to view a prospectus, which includes investment objectives, risks, fees, 
expenses and other information that you should read and consider carefully before investing. Risk includes principal loss. Small-cap companies are more volatile and less liquid than larger 
capitalization companies. Transactions in shares of ETFs will result in brokerage commissions and will generate tax consequences. All regulated investment companies are obliged to distribute portfolio gains to 
shareholders. Past distributions not indicative of future distributions. Diversif cation may not protect against market risk or principal loss. Funds distributed by BlackRock Investments, LLC (BRIL). The iShares 
Funds are not sponsored, endorsed, issued, sold or promoted by S&P Dow Jones Indices LLC (S&P), nor does this company make any representation regarding the advisability of investing in the Funds. BRIL is 
not affiliated with S&P. ©2015 BlackRock, I no. All rights reserved. iSHARES, BLACKROCK and SO WHAT DO I DO WITH MY MONEY are registered trademarks of BlackRock, Inc., or its subsidiaries. iS-14049-0115 
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COMPANY SPOTLICHT 


O.C TANNER: 

IN THE BUSINESS OF REWARDING 

GREAT WORK 


When empbyee necognition is a 
cmipany's entire iBaoon for being^ it's 
natural to wonder how well it does with 
its own wofters. If that company is 
0*C. Tanner, the answer is: outstanding. 

'^WHEN YOU WALK OUH HALLS ^ time Of day. it's liKety 
yotl liear soone clapping," esplalos CEO Oaurfd Peteraen. 'Because 
some team or indwdjai is airnosf alv^ being neoogneeij for going 
above and beyord.' 

The Salt LaJ® Cily-based oompany develops global strategic 
employee recognition solutions. Tbis Includes leader tralrirjg, 
brand-name merchandise, custom award design and manufactuT" 
Ing, and cloud -based SaaB technology for rewarding and trackJrtg 
appredaiion— all to help organliatlofis reward employees. Back in 
company tourtfer Obert C. Tanoer bflUavBd that when 
companies recognize employees who achieve, It inspires 
Individuate to aocompiisb things ibey (feint know they could. 

Tlrat spirit is alive today at the company, which has 1,600 
employees and does business wfto Ihousands of cuatomefs In 150 
oounifies. Petersen says the 'secret sauce' to O.C. Tanoer's own 
high employee sattetaction rating is that, at its cora, it's a 
peopte-affirmiiig business. 'Everything we create here, every 


15.1 

-YEWS- 

The average tenure for 
employees. 



award, trophy, or reward. Is evimluaHy given awey," he says. “Our 
employees know the work they do is going to wind up to a settlr»g 
where somecfia te being thanked for doing something valuable. 
Tliai's a pretty great feefing.' 

When It comes to shinifig a light on O.C, Tanner empicyeee, tie 
corrpary Is its own best customer. Or as Petersen pets it; 'Ves, we 
watk the walk." One of the company's more recent offarlngs. 
Yearbook, is a web and prlni-on-demand proctocr ihai lets leaders 
and co-woritors upload photos arKt stods to create a oeici»a4ion 
among Irtendb tor each career arvirvef sary. The company atso has 
a robust 'eber^ and beyond' perfomnance recognition program 
through which O.C. TarmareFiipkryees can nominate one another 
for a job well done. 

Perhaps the program that garr^efs the most employee 
safistoetton and pride is the cornpariy's longstanding corporate 
giving Initiative. Petersen points out that the money doesn't come 
from a separate foundation; rather, each year me company 
oorrtributBB 10% (jf pretex income to several dozsn organlzatjons 
in and arounrf Baft Lake City that address the arts, education, 
poverty, and Ihe envirarthtont. 

■' Our people love it because whenever O.C, Tan ner creates 
something good In the community, they teef such a strrnig 
oonnection to it,' Petersen says. 'Tbey knew their great work 
dErectly contributed to that outcome, and it just rubs off on us all 
in the best posslbte way.' • 




Percftntagft of amploysas who feel O.C. Tanner 

i» a friendly piece to werk. 



There have only 
been feurCEOs 
In the oompanY's 
BT-year history. 
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Janine Lind, Katie O’Connell, Allie Schnall, Virginia Slattery, Elisabet Torrents 
CONSUMER MARKETING Stephanie Solomon (VP), Eric Szegda (VP, retail), 

Adam Kushnick (finance director), Jennifer Levin (director), Courtney Andrews, 

Laura Applestein, Berkeley Bethune, Eunice Chi, Nancy D’Auria, Nancy He, 

Stephanie Moloney, Corey Schneider, Carmen Serrato, Greg Wachtel 
EUROPE: Harvey Gidley (associate circulation director) 

HONG KONG: Rick Kam, Susie Pattison (directors) 

CONSUMER INSIGHT Andrew Borinstein (executive director), Joel Kaji (senior director), 

Mac Dixon (senior research manager), Brian Koenig (senior associate research manager), 
Rachel Lazarus (associate research manager) 

COMMUNICATIONS Kerri Chyka (executive director), 

Daniel Leonard (manager), Kelsey Rohwer (publicist) 

FINANCE Wajeeha Ahmed (executive director), Parniyan Gutierrez (director), Arbena Bal, 
Catherine Keenan, Kari Kus, Daniel Seon (managers), Jessica Pirro, Parth Vedawala 
CONTENT MARKETING AND STRATEGIES Jamie Waugh Luke (director of content), 
Lawrence A. Armour, Alec Morrison (editors), Gregory Leeds, Ron Moss, 

Cindy Murphy (directors), Joel Baboolal, J. Thomas Lewis, Roger Greiner, 

Blair Stelle, C. Tasha Sterling, Chadwick Wiedmaier, Melissa Brice 
PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT Brett Krasnove 


SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, DIGITAL M. Scott Havens SENIOR VICE PRESIDENTS, CONSUMER MARKETING Jeff Blatt, Stephen Selwood 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, COMMUNICATIONS Daniel Kile VICE PRESIDENT, FINANCE Maria Beckett 
VICE PRESIDENT, CONSUMER MARKETING Lydia Morris VICE PRESIDENT, LIVE MEDIA Lisa Cline VICE PRESIDENT, OPERATIONS Robert Kanell 
VICE PRESIDENT, CONTENT MARKETING AND STRATEGIES Newell Thompson VICE PRESIDENT, HUMAN RESOURCES Roxanne Flores DEPUTY GENERAL COUNSEL Amy Glickman 


TIME INC. 

EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENTS Jeff Bairstow, Lynne Biggar, Colin Bodell, Greg Giangrande, Lawrence A. Jacobs, Evelyn Webster 

EXECUTIVE VP, GLOBAL ADVERTISING SALES Mark Ford SENIOR VP, ADVERTISING SALES & MARKETING Andy Blau (finance) 

SENIOR VP, ADVERTISING SALES & MARKETING Priya Narang (marketing) SENIOR VP, CORPORATE SALES Mark Ellis SENIOR VP, EDITORIAL INNOVATION Matt Bean 
VP, SALES Lauren Newman VP, DIGITAL Dan Realson VP, CREATIVE DIRECTOR Cara Deoul Perl VP, MARKETING AND SALES DEVELOPMENT Cheryl DiMartino 
VP, DATABASE MARKETING Mary Wojciechowski VP, MARKETING AD SOLUTIONS Steve Cambron VP, FINANCE Lori Dente 
VP, RESEARCH & INSIGHTS Caryn Klein VP, DIGITAL AD OPERATIONS Nancy Mynio VP, YIELD AND PROGRAMMATIC Kavata Mbondo 

VIDEO J.R. McCabe (SVP) 

CONSUMER INSIGHT Barry Martin (VP) 

TECHNOLOGY AND PRODUCT ENGINEERING Colin Bodell (CTO), George Linardos, Erynn Petersen (SVPs), Linda Apsley, Neal Bailly, Robert Duffy, 

Jonathan Fein, Robert Ferreira, Amanda Hanes, Leon Misiukiewicz, Keith O’Sullivan, Ben Ramadan, Eric Schoonover, Vita Sheehy, Scott Smith, Jimmie Tomei (VPs) 
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British chic, Swiss excellence: Breitling for Bentley combines the 
of both worlds. Style and performance. Luxury and accomplishment. 
Class and audacity. Power and refinement. Perfectly epitomising this 
exceptional world, the Bentley BOS Unitime houses a Manufacture 
Breitling calibre, chronometer-certified by the COSC (Swiss Official 
Chronometer Testing Institute), the highest benchmark in terms of 
precision and reliability. It is distinguished by its exclusive crown- 
adjusted worldtime system featuring revolutionary user friendliness. 
A proud alliance between the grand art of British carmaking and the 
fine Swiss watchmaking tradition. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
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MORE HAPPINESS, 

MORE RtVENUE 
RYAN'S STORY 


This Dallas-based tax services 
firm launched an innovative work 
environment to prioritize results over 
hours worked. Now its 2,000 
employees thrive bofri personally 
and professionally. 

GLOBAL TAX SEflVICES FIRM RYAN LLC HAS DISCOVERED 

the secret to si<yrocifleting client satisfacliQri: employee happaness. 
The company provicfes incretWble workplace flexibility for its 2,000 
gbtial associates In exichangs for pemonal aocounrtatillity lor 
results — and ttie bcfttom-line benefits have been eye-opening, 
Ryan has become one of the most atiractive places to work 
in the nation, and for two reasoriB. First is ttw ovarall parsomnel 
phllosopliyt Ryan structuras its business to chatienge and energize 
its Oepartinefils. ’This isn't a boring place to work.' says Delta 
Emersor, Ryan's preskient ol Global Shared Seniices, 'We take a 
very creative approach to what we do, and we manage by results,' 
Secood, to further enhance its appeal, the company introduced 


a progressive flesflble-schedule pnogcam called MyRyan. Employees 
are allowed to work, when, whers, and how they choose. They set 
thei r own hours and methods^ and the company tocuseg. or the 
resists of the eiffort, not on how many boors are clocked. 

White conceptually simple, devetoplng ar^ eMscutlng the 
program has been a riuaread study. After two and a half years In 
deveiopmefn. the oompany bad to ensi^re that the strategy would 
work and ttiat measures were In place to mahafpe ros^stahoe or 
potonbal Inefflcierx^. What would a successful rollout actueily look 
tike? How would it evolve? "The key vras open communication 
with managers and staff," Emerson explatos, "How would we track 
progress? What were the signs that ft wasn't working? ' 

The results tsave been tremwdOiis, In the years since Myflyan 
launr^ed, the oompaniy has ssan employee sattsfactjon and 
olficfency rise, otong with dent satisfaction — arid, by cKterslon, 
revenue growth. Ernployees have worked harder than ever, end 
their passirm and enthusiasm haiva increased; their work-lrfe bal- 
ance is the best It has ever been, “You can go to a soccer game 
with your kids without feeling guilty atwut It,' Enwrson says. ’Our 
people blend persoriaJ and professional lives. They now ten us that 
it's such a great gift that they want to maintain this lor their entire 
career. Th^ can’t imagine working aiywtiere else.' « 
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r '7n exchange for i 

incrediNe flexibitity 
and freedom comes 
die responsibility and 
accountability for 
producing results.’* ^ 



-G. BRmftYAN, CEO, BYAN 
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At S8%, diM satisf actiiHi 
ratings are at their highest In 
Ryan’s 23-yaag’histDry. 
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Guided by our Firrn values and an unwavering conmnitmem to client sefvke ewcellence, Ryanis I nternaljofial^ 
recognized workenvironmeni Is setting the industry gold sta!>dard for workplace innovaiiori. We empower our 
associates with incredible workpface freedom, outstanding benefits, and world-class training and employee 
development programs. Out associates have responded In eschange by embracing personal accountability for 
resists, leading our tndustry into a new era of business productivity throurgh workplace fbxibiiity, At l^n, your 
talent is encouraged, your abilities are challenged, and your expertise is rewarded. Learn more a boot eicciiing 
career opportunities w tb Ryan at ryan.coiitycar«et$ 


Award-Winning Tote Services 


l.g55.RYAN,TAX ! ryanxom 


Ryan is setting the industry goid standard 
for workplace innovation. 
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WOMEN IN 
THE WORKFORCE 


Globally, the World Bank estimates that 
55% of women of prime working age 
have jobs, and that some 40% of all the 
world’s workers are women. But there’s 
a wide spread between Denmark, where 
nearly half of all employees are women, 
and Qatar, where it’s one in 10 (see color 
legend). In 2013 a dozen countries had a 
workforce that was less than 20% female. 

Current Female % of Labor Force 

I 15 % 20 % 


C0L0MBIA43% 

Presence of 
women in the 
labor force has 
climbed 50% 
from 1995 
to 2013. 


More work; Generally, more 
gender parity is a good thing. 

However, high percentages 
sometimes indicate necessity, 
rather than choice or opportunity. 


30% 


MOZAMBIQUE 53% 

Highest recorded- 
rate of women in 
the workforce. 


35% 


40% 


SWEDEN 48% 

The first 
country 

to offer gender- 
neutral parental 
leave. 


UNITED STATES 46% 

Women’s labor force 
parficipafion has 
actually declined in 
the past decade. 



Disproportionate amounts of 
unpaid hours of work per day 
can limit women’s economic 
opportunities. 



BABYSTEPS ON MATERNITY LEAVE 


The portion of high-income countries that 
guarantee at least 14 weeks of paid maternity leave 
has climbed gradually to 75%>. The US. is the only 
developed country that doesn’t mandate paid leave. 


COUNTRIES 
THAT OFFER 
NO PAID 
MATERNAL 
LEAVE: 


100 



Middle 

Income 


The Marshall 
Islands 
Micronesia 
Nauru 
Niue 
Palau 
Papua New 
Guinea 
Suriname 
Tonga 

United States 
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INTHEC-SUITE 


Globally, just 18%) of 
firms have a woman 
as their top manager. 

Mongolia Philippines 

1 

Venezuela 

1 

% 

33°/^ 

31 %o 

Jamaica 

Brazil 

China 


► 

► 

24% 

19% 

18% 

Mexico 

India 

Yemen 

► 
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1 

15% 

9% 

2% 









Female labor 
participation 
is high, though 
women hold 
fewer than 
10% of board 


20YEARS OF LABOR 
PARTICIPATION 


Globally the rates of women 
ages 15 to 64 who work have 
stagnated, but some regions 
have fared better than others. 


1990 BOW JOlfl 100% 

— Hsn Woriiwn 
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Latin America 
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CloserLook 


The 

Jobless 

Gender 

The past two decades have 
seen huge strides for women s 
equality in almost every 
arena— just not in the labor 
market. By Nina Easton 


GRAPHIC BY LUKE SHUMAN 


IF YOU’RE A WOMAN living in Uganda, 
Namibia, Ghana, or Nigeria (Africa’s larg- 
est economy), you are three times more 


likely than your husband, son, or brother 


45 % 


50 % 


0% 


to run a business. 

But if you live in North Africa or the 
Middle East, forget it: The men in your 



ACCESS TO PRIMARY EDUCATION IS IMPROVING 


With theexeeption of sub-Saharan Afriea, the gap 
between girls and boys in primary-sehool enrollment has 
been almost eompletely erased in the past 20 years. 





life are three times more likely to ovm 
businesses— and you are no more likely 
to have a salaried job than you 'were two 
decades ago. 

Those are some of the fits and starts 
on women’s economic progress revealed 
in our exclusive look at a new report 
from Hillary and Chelsea Clinton’s 
debut initiative. No Ceilings: The Full 
Participation Project. What’s especially 
striking is that women around the world 
are healthier and more educated, but no 
more likely to be collecting a paycheck 
than they were 20 years ago. 

In fact, the percentage of women in 
the global workforce has stagnated at 


40 % 





CLOSER LOOK 


about 55%. And while labor 
participation rates for men actu- 
ally dipped (to 82%)— and many 
women who work in the “infor- 
mal” economy aren’t counted— 
the yawning male-female gap 
hasn’t been dented. 

The No Ceilings report, 
produced in conjunction with 
the Gates Foundation and other 
groups, aggregates data from 
existing research to measure the 
progress of women globally since 
1995, when the United Nations 
convened its much-heralded con- 
ference in Beijing on the status of 
women— and First Lady Clinton 
famously equated women’s rights 
with human rights. 

As Secretary of State, Clinton 
repeatedly made an economic 
case for improving the status of 
women, citing research showing 
the benefits to a country’s GDP. 
As the report notes, “Closing the 
gap in women’s labor force partic- 
ipation across OECD countries is 
estimated to lead to average GDP 
gains of 12% by 2030, including 
almost 20% in Japan and Korea, 
about 10% in the United States, 
and more than 22% in Italy.” 

Nevertheless, “there are cul- 
tural norms that really challenge 
women,” notes No Ceilings direc- 
tor Terri McCullough. Take Asia: 
In China, 64% of adult women 
work in the growing economy. 

But in Japan— despite a longer 
history of modernity and high 
education rates— only 49% work, 
largely because of a social bias to- 
ward stay-at-home moms. Prime 
Minister Shinzo Abe— hoping 
to jump-start an ailing, aging 
economy— is trying to reverse 
that with policies encouraging 
women to work. 

It’s a lesson that the new 
leaders of economic basket- 
case Greece, where only 44% of 
women work, might consider 



Women stitch 
clothes in Kenya, 
where female 
workforce 
participation is 
higher than the 
global average. 


Closing 
the gap 
between 
men and 
women 
at work 
could 
boost 
GDP by an 
estimated 
12% by 
2030 in 
OECD 
countries. 

SOURCE: NO 
CEILINGS: THE FULL 
PARTICIPATION 
PROJECT 


borrowing. The same goes for 
India Prime Minister Naren- 
dra Modi as he tries to build 
a world-class economy; there, 
only 27% of women work. It was 
higher a decade ago. 

With Hillary Clinton’s expected 
presidential run in the offing, 
the report is certain to feed some 
charged political debates: It 
points out that the US. is the only 
high-income country without 
mandated paid maternity leave— 
alongside such countries as Mi- 
cronesia, Papua New Guinea, and 
Tonga. The continued wage gap 
between men and women is also 
highlighted, though conservative 
critics charge that these numbers 
are misleading, failing to take 
into account hours worked, inter- 
rupted years from childbearing, 
and choices in occupation. One 
thing about women’s progress (or 
lack thereof) that’s guaranteed? 
We’ll be hearing a lot more about 
it before next November. IB 


NOT 

JUSTA 

WOMEN’S 

ISSUE 

Chelsea Clinton, vice 
chair of the Clinton 
Foundation, spoke with 
Fortune’s Nina Easton 
on women’s unrealized 
role in the economy. 

What surprised you 
most in the No Ceilings 
report? That the U.S. is 
one of only nine oountries 
that doesn’t have paid 
leave time for mothers. 
Look at the oompany we 
are in— largely small island 
states that don’t have the 
eoonomio heft of the U.S. 

What’s the impact of 
women’s lackluster la- 
bor force participation? 

That’s a conversation 
my mom had with Prime 
Minister [Shinzo] Abe in 
September. In Japan, more 
women working would 
pretty quickly translate into 
robust year-over-year GDP 
growth. Greater participa- 
tion is not only the right 
thing to do, but the smart 
thing to do. 

There’s also a dearth 
of women at the top 
in corporate America. 

We’ve just made incre- 
mental progress, but we 
need the norms to change 
from the top down on what 
a board member looks like, 
on what a GEO looks like. 
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FREE 

TRADES 

WON'T MAKE 
YOU A BETTER 
INVESTOR 



Just free trades? With most investment 
companies, that’s where the perks end. 

But when you invest with Fidelity, you’ll also 
get tools, research, and support you won’t 
find elsewhere: 

> Stock ratings from a number of 
analyst opinions consolidated into 
a single, numerical score 

> The most free independent research 
reports^ 

> A one-second trade execution 
guarantee^ 

Trade commission free for a year when 
you open an account * Find more of the 
expertise you need to be a better investor. 



800.FIDELITY Fidelity.com/findmore 



*This offer is valid for new or existing Fidelity customers. In order to receive the commission-free trades, you must designate an existing 
eligible account or open and fund a new eligible account with net new assets. Deposits of $50,000 to $99,999 of net new assets will receive 60 
commission-free trades for one year. Deposits of $100,000 of net new assets or more will receive commission-free trades for one year, up to a 
maximum of 100 trades. Commission-free trades must be designated to the one account receiving the qualifying assets and are limited to only 
online domestic equity trades, and do not include options. No cash compensation will be given for any unused commission-free trades; unused 
trades expire worthless. Offer is nontransferable, limited to one per individual per rolling 12 months and may not be combined with other offers. 
Fidelity reserves the right to modify these terms and conditions or terminate this offer at any time. Other terms and conditions, or eligibility 
criteria, may apply. 

Sell orders are subject to an activity assessment fee (of between $0.01 to $0.03 per $1,000 of principal). 

Investing involves risk, including risk of loss. 

Images are for illustrative purposes only. 

^As of February 2013. Based upon published website market, economic, stock and ETF research reports available to customers from other major online self-directed brokerage firms, 
fidelity will waive the commission charge on eligible stock trades not executed within one second. Offer limited to market orders between 1 and 1 ,000 shares to buy, sell, or buy to cover 
stocks listed in the S&P 500® Index. Orders must be entered between 9:45 a.m. and 3:59 p.m. FT on a day when the equity markets are open and times will be adjusted when the markets 
open late/close early. Execution speed is calculated from the time Fidelity accepts the order to the time of execution reported to Fidelity by the executing market center. Eligible orders can be 
entered on Fidelity.com, Fidelity Active Trader Pro®, FAST®, wireless devices, or through a Fidelity Representative. Short sales, extended hours orders, directed trade orders, and certain other 
orders excluded. Certain market and systems conditions may impact qualification for this guarantee. Fidelity reserves the right to restrict or revoke this offer at any time. 

System availability and response times may be subject to market conditions. 

^Kiplinger’s magazine, December 2014. Results based on ratings in the following categories: total commissions, investment choices, tools, research, Web site, mobile, and advisory ser- 
vices. Criteria not equally weighted. In 2014, Fidelity tied for #1 with Charles Schwab which ranked 10 leading discount brokers. In 2011, Fidelity tied with TDAmeritrade which ranked 
14 discount brokers, was #1 in November 2008 which ranked 12 discount brokers, and tied for #1 with Muriel Siebert in 2007 which ranked 10 discount brokers. 

Fidelity Brokerage Services, Member NYSE, SIPC. © 2015 FMR LLC. All rights reserved. 691498.2.0 
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BACK NINE 

BARBARIAN 

ATTHE 

BUNKER 

The new king of golf is 
wielding a private equity 
playbook. By Lauren 
Silva Laughlm 

IF GOLF COURSES and country 
clubs don’t strike you as well- 
oiled corporate machines, that’s 
because, before Eric Affeldt, they 
weren’t. 

AfFeldt is the CEO of ClubCorp, 
the largest owner of golf eourses 
and private elubs in the eountry 
by a long shot. Over the past few 
years the eompany has been on 
an aequisitive tear, buying 64 new 
properties in 2014 alone, bringing 
its total to 207, more than three 
times the size of its next largest 
eompetitor. In its fall issue. Golf 
Inc. named Affeldt the sport’s 
“most powerful person.” It helps 
that in a struggling industry, his 
business is growing fast. But golf 
lovers still aren’t sure if he’s saving 
the sport— or ruining it. 

Sinee ClubCorp went publie in 
September 2013, the eompany ’s 
stock has climbed 27%. That’s 
despite the declining popularity 
of golf itself. A study by consult- 
ing firms Pellucid and Edgehill 
Consulting found that people in 
the U.S. played 2% fewer rounds 



ClubCorp’s 
Mission Hiiis 
Country Ciub in 
Caiifornia offers 
tennis, a spa, 
and three 18- 
hoie courses. 


last year than the year before. 
Longer-term stats look even 
worse. Players knocked around a 
sixth fewer rounds in 2014 than 
at the game’s height in 2000. 

We are now playing the same 
amount of golf as we did in 1990. 

Country clubs aren’t doing 
much better. After a boom in the 
’90s, 185 clubs closed last year. 
Pellucid says 140 clubs will need 
to shutter every year for the next 
five years before the industry ap- 
proaches equilibrium. 

Where others saw decline, 
though, Affeldt smelled oppor- 
tunity. A former finance exec, he 
now uses a familiar private equity 
playbook. First, he buys proper- 
ties, often distressed. Then he 
pools his clubs’ purchasing power 
to get better pricing, and uses the 
savings to procure things like new 
pools and fitness facilities. 

That ruthless pursuit of effi- 


ciency has led some in the industry 
to call Affeldt the “golf assassin,” 
saying he’s corporatizing the sport. 
But it’s hard to ignore the results. 
ClubCorp’s last four quarters 
constitute its second year of record 
membership revenue, and sales 
increased about 5% on a club-for- 
club basis amid industry decline. 

Affeldt’s unemotional approach 
may have some hidden benefits 
for the sport. He has embraced 
change where others are resistant, 
like offering shorter games and 
cheap wine to attract mUlennials. 
While the rounds of golf played 
haven’t risen, they haven’t declined 
either— which is more than many 
rival club owners can say. 

“Many of the clubs have been 
owned and run by a board of well- 
intentioned people, but without 
technical expertise,” says Affeldt. 
“Given that’s all we do, we have a 
bit of an advantage.” 




NOTHIN’ BUT NET 




Number of hours people spent watching 
March Madness live last year, both on TV and 
streaming— but, ahem, not from work, of course 
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BOOK VALUE 


Bitcoin 

Boys 

Call It the BItcoln book 
boom: In the past year 
hundreds of books were 
published on the crypto- 
currency (which was the 
single worst-performing 
medium of exchange 
last year). Yet despite the 
media buzz and the wealth 
of private Investment, most 
people don’t know or care 
about BItcoln. 

The book that most 
convincingly argues why 
that could soon change 
Is The Age of Crypto- 
currency by Wall Street 
Journal reporters Paul 
VIgnaand Michael Casey. 
They begin with the 
story of a young woman In 
Afghanistan with no bank 
account. She’s able to 
receive payment Instantly 
and securely for the work 
she does for a U.S. film 
blog using the currency. 
(Never mind that the value 
of her payment Is subject 
to change abruptly.) 

While the authors are 
BItcoln believers— declar- 
ing that the currency will 
make entrenched sys- 
tems “look as antiquated 
as Gutenberg’s printing 
press’’— they’re also care- 
ful to note It might still fall 
spectacularly. Success, 
they say, “Is still a big If.” 
—Daniel Roberts 



( 




The dollar buys a lot these days. Its value vs. the euro rose 
18.7% in the past year to 12-year highs. That’s great for 
American consumers, who can buy foreign goods cheaply. 
But it’s a mixed bag for U.S. businesses. Increasingly the 
companies that make up the S&P 500 do more sales over- 
seas (nearly a third of them get most of their revenue from 
abroad, according to FactSet data). For them, cheap for- 
eign currency hurts. Just ask Caterpillar, which has 61% of 
its business overseas and is moving more operations there 
too— where the dollar can’t touch it. — Chris Matthews 
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A new era of manufacturing has dawned, one where 
manufacturers in every industry are relying on a highly 
skilled workforce and intelligent hardware and software to 
produce more complex products more efficiently than ever 
before. And they're turning to Siemens to get it done. 

In St. Louis, Schlafly Beer doubled production without 
sacrificing the quality craft beers that built the company. 


by implementing the Siemens BRAUMAT Compact system. 
Today, it has a distribution area the owners never 
thought possible. 

Siemens is working with some of the most forward-thinking 
companies to do what matters most, like improving 
efficiency and productivity, making more with less and 
growing the economy. 


siemens.com/schlafly 
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NUMBER OF ON-DEMAND 
DELIVERY SERVICES AVAILABLE 





INCLUDES: 

Amazon, Google, TaskRabbit, DoorDash, Postmates, Target, Walmart, 
Deliv, Sprig, SpoonRocket, FreshDirect, Sbyp, Instacart, Uber, Wasbio 
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THE 24/7 ECONOMY 


The Limits of Instant Gratification 

Whatever, whenever— just not wherever. By Robert Hackett 


The world is at our fingertips. That is, if you 
happen to be in the right part of it. 

For all the venture investment in on- 
demand delivery— the so-oalled Libers of 
X, Y, and Z— the vast majority of delivery 
startups still have yet to overoome the limits 
of geography. Most are oonfined to a few 
oities, whioh prompts the multibillion-dollar 
question: Can they oover enough ground to 
justify their huge valuations? 

“There are pookets of above-normal de- 
mand, both geographio and demographio, 
but just pookets,” says John Deighton, a 
Harvard business professor, who believes 


the mass market for suoh servioe is tepid. 
“Consumers don’t oare to see online order- 
ing thrive.” 

We surveyed the top 1 0 delivery start- 
ups— whioh have oolleotively raised nearly a 
half-billion dollars, aooording to CB Insights— 
to see how muoh turf they olaim (see map). 
So far, most of them reaoh only a handful of 
oities. Sprig, for example, has raised $12 mil- 
lion and doesn’t yet oover all of the Bay Area. 
For all the hype, all their ooverage areas oom- 
bined (plus the fledgling same-day delivery 
servioes of Uber, Amazon, and other giants) 
don’t touoh vast swaths of the oountry. 


“They’re not even profitable in any mar- 
kets they’re in now, and those are probably 
the densest, greatest-demand markets that 
even exist for their servioe,” says Suoharita 
Mulpuru, a VP at researoh firm Forrester. 
“They oan’t at this point retrenoh and say 
this idea only works in three markets. Half 
have taken tens of millions if not more than 
that in venture funding.” 

Time will tell whether these Uber of X’s 
are, in reality, Ubers of exoess. Mulpuru 
expeots a reokoning will oome. Before long 
investors will demand to know whioh of 
these oompanies will deliver. 


SHARING THE WEALTH 

The flow of remittances, or money sent home by 
expats, is booming. In 2013 remittances dwarfed official 
aid by a factor of three. Last year totals grew 5%, to a 
record $435 billion; the World Bank says they could ex- 
ceed $500 billion by 2017- Whether or not that happens, 
their impact will be huge. In 2012 the U.S. gave $209 
million to Mexico in official aid but sent $22 billion in 
remittances— nearly 2% of the country’s GDP. 
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MAP note: GRUBHUB’S network is not included because most restaurants do their own delivery. FRESHDIRECT IS INCLUDED, BUT DOES NOT HAVE SAME-DAY SERVICE. BOTTOM GRAPHIC SOURCES: OECD; WORLD BANK 
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THE CHARTIST 



Top of 
the Heap 

Some dream jobs 
are a lot easier to 
get than others. 


So you want to work someplace 
wonderful? Surprisingly, land- 
ing a job at many of the nation’s 
most beloved employers is easier 
than you might think. The chart 
at right shows, from best (at top) 
to worst, the chances of getting a 
coveted Job at Fortune’s 100 Best 
Companies to Work For, based on 
the number of applicants per open 
position over the past year. In total, 
these companies received more 
than 17 million Job applications 
and filled 535,000 slots during the 
past 12 months, representing a 
3% success rate overall. But don’t 
be deterred by those daunting 
numbers. The odds of getting hired 
at some perennial favorites on our 
list— including Wegmans Food 
Markets (No. 7) and Four Seasons 
Hotels & Resorts (No. 47)— look 
downright encouraging these days. 
Of course, unseen on this chart is 
how huge the pool of competitors 
can be. Among the companies 
receiving at least 50 applications 
on average per opening, three 
of them— Google, Whole Foods 
Market, and Marriott Internation- 
al-have each gotten more than 
1 million applications in the past 
12 months. —Scott DeCarlo 
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GRAPHIC BY NICOLAS RAPP 



Change the way you do business today. At HSBC 
we have 150 years expenence helping businesses 
operate in China. Our local end global connections 
are well suited for delivering RMB solutions 
that could support trade relationships, manage 
cash Flows and provide you with access to new 
investment possibilities. 


Find out more at www.rmb.hsbc.coni 
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EDUCATION 


CLASS, 

REIMAGINED 

How these sehools in the inner eity 
are getting better results than the 
suburbs. By Nina Easton 


IF YOU’VE HEARD of charter school founder Eva 
Moskowitz, odds are it’s because of her pitched, 
front-page battles with teachers’ unions and their 
poweaul ally. New York Mayor Bill de Blasio. 

But whatever your politics, it’s hard to deny 
her results. In New York, where dozens of public 
schools failed to pass a single black or Hispanic 
student on last year’s state math and reading 
exams, Moskowitz’s 32 Success Academy Charter 
Schools rank in the top 1% of all the state’s pro- 
grams in math— and in the top 3% for English. 

Daniel Loeb, CEO of the hedge fund Third Point 
and Success Academy board chair, likens it to an 
Internet startup: “The intensity of focus that leads 
to outstanding results, the use of data, the recruit- 
ment and cultivation of talent— it feels like you 


are on a mini-Google campus.” 

On a tour of Success Acad- 
emy’s flagship school in Harlem, 
Moskowitz shared her philoso- 
phy on disrupting education. 
m KIDS SHOULD STRUGGLE. 
“There’s this sense in public edu- 
cation that kids are fragile, that 
their self-esteem will be hurt,” 
she says. “We believe self-esteem 
comes from mastery.” Moskowitz 
doesn’t worry about kids’ being 
stressed about test taking; Olym- 
pic athletes get stressed too. 

Too often schools aim low for 
children in poverty. “We have to 
reverse that thinking,” she says. 
Success Academy’s South Bronx 
school— in the nation’s poorest 
congressional district— is one of 
its top performers. 

■ CHESS IS KEY TO BUILDING 
AGILE MINDS. Every kid is re- 
quired to study the game— and 
tournaments are a favorite school 


Success Academy 
founder Eva Moskowitz 
with her students in Hariem 



sport. Science is crucial too. This 
is the rare elementary school in 
which science is taught flve days 
a week, relying heavily on hands- 
on experiments. Computer-cod- 
ing classes start in second grade. 

■ ASSUME ALL YOUR STUDENTS 
ARE GOING TO COLLEGE. At 
Success Academy schools, each 
teacher’s alma mater is listed on 
his or her name card outside the 
classroom door— along with stu- 
dents’ names and their expected 
graduation year. Even in art class- 
es, which Moskowitz says should 
be front and center in any cur- 
riculum (“not extracurricular”), 
there is this sign: designers and 

ARTISTS GO TO COLLEGE. 

■ EXTEND THE SAME COLLEGE 
EXPECTATIONS TO SPECIAL-ED 
STUDENTS. In some classrooms 
a third of Success Academy 
students have learning and emo- 
tional disabilities. Moskowitz 
provides intense help for those 
students but operates under the 
assumption that “special ed” is 
not a permanent track. “It’s not 
an inability. It’s a disability,” she 
says. Her special-ed kids actu- 
ally outperform New York City’s 
general-education students in 
math and English. 

■ NO CODDLING FOR TEACHERS 
EITHER. They are expected to 
work long days and longer school 
years and attend far more train- 
ing sessions than regular city 
teachers. For that, they get paid 
30% more than their unionized 
counterparts. Says Nina Rees, 
CEO of the National Alliance 
for Public Charter Schools: “Her 
secret sauce is deflnitely in the 
teacher training.” 

■ PRINCIPALS, NOT JUST TEACH- 
ERS, HAVE TO KNOW THEIR 
STUDENTS. Even principals 
must memorize the names and 
families of each of the hundreds 
of children in their charge. fEt 
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Sunburst Jr. High School students in Sunburst,^ 
Montana, won $140,000 in technology for their 
school as a 2014 National Grand Prize Winner 
in the Solve for Tomorrow Contest. Their project 
focused on finding a STEM-based solution to 
the dust blowing in from nearby alkali salt flats 
that cause fatal traffic accidents, one of which 
took the life of a teacher. 


Nurturing tomorrow’s 
innovators starts today. 


As a technology leader, we look constantly toward the 
future. Through the products and solutions we create, 
we are dedicated to helping the next generation discover 
a world of possibilities. 

That’s why we created Samsung Solve for Tomorrow, 
a nationwide initiative to promote science, technology, 
engineering and math (STEM) education among students 
in grades 6-12. A successful STEM program creates 
critical thinkers, increases science literacy, and empowers 
tomorrow’s innovators. 


To learn more, please visit 

samsung.com/solve 




©201 5 Samsung Electronics America, Inc. Samsung and Samsung Solve for Tomorrow a re trademarks/service marks of Samsung Electronics Co Ltd. 
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In an era when getting from A to B is ^ 

just the beginning, Mereedes is elevating 

options to ah art form. ^ , r, * ^ 








THESE DAYS a great car has to be more than just a 
vehicle. It needs to be bulletproof, stuffed with the 
latest technology, and, of course, fun to drive. But 
Mercedes’ new model goes so far over the top that 
the word “car” itself no longer seems quite adequate. 

The Mercedes-Benz S550 Coupe, the latest entrant 
in the company’s flagship S-Class line, doubles as a 
mobile nightclub, tech center, and concierge. There 
are seven mood-lighting options, a Burmester 3-D 
sound system, and “Magic Sky Control”— a glass roof 
you can electronically switch from opaque to trans- 
parent, for stargazing. The Mercedes “mbrace” smart- 
phone app can book concert tickets, then automati- 
cally load directions to the venue into the car’s GPS. 
And more than 100 electric motors power bleeding- 
edge systems, such as wipers that spray heated fluid 
from laser-cut holes along each blade. Radar sensors 
plus a stereoscopic camera in the windshield stop just 
short of making it full-on self-driving. 


BASE PRICE 
$119,900 

PRICE AS 
TESTED 
$148,470 
ENGINE 
4.7-liter V-8 
direct injection 
hiturho 

HORSEPOWER 

449 

TORQUE 

516 

AMENITIES 

Seven-speed 
transmission 
with shift 
paddles 

ECO start-stop 
technology 

4Matic 

permanent all- 
wheel drive 



The S550 Coupe is also the closest thing you’ll 
And to a spa on wheels. Its Air Balance system 
ionizes the oxygen inside the car and spritzes the 
cabin with one of four available fragrances. (My 
favorite: Downtown Mood, with “warm under- 
tones of musk” and a “cashmere note.”) There are 
also six different massage settings, including two 
hot-stone variations and “activating” mode, which 
encourages an abdominal workout by prompting 
you to press against various pressure points in your 
back and shoulders. 

Improbably, the S550 Coupe is the base car 
in a lineup of six models that tops out with the 
$230,900 V12 Mercedes-Maybach S600 version 
(a half-million-dollar ultra-stretch version is in the 
works for China and Russia). Clearly the engineer- 
ing titans in Stuttgart haven’t let up. The latest 
S-Class is the most advanced rolling lab on the 
luxury planet. IS 
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Invest in prime real estate 
projects in Manhattan 
starting at $10,000. 


ADD NYC TO YOUR PORTFOLIO 



THE LEADER IN REAL ESTATE CROWD-INVESTING 
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See our inspiring New York City projects at 

WWW.PRODIGYNETWORK.COM 
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PRODIGY NETWORK 



© Prodigy Network. This information does not constitute an offer, or the solicitation of an offer, to buy or subscribe for any securities to any person in any jurisdiction. The securities issued by Prodigy Shorewood Domestic Feeder 
REP Fund, LLC will not be registered under the U.S. Securities Act of 1 933, as amended, or any other act, and only Accredited Investors inside the United States as defined in 1 7 CFR 230.501 (a) may purchase them. The information 
that may be presented herein reflects good faith beliefs or expectations, but is not a guaranty and is subject to change. Prodigy Network's investments and/or services do not constitute ''Crowdfunding" as described in Title 111 of 
the U.S. Jumpstart our Business Startups Act. Investments in securities that derive their value from real estate are subject to a high degree of risk. Before making any investment decision, potential investors are advised to carefully 
read the offering memoranda, subscription agreements, and related documents. Further, potential investors are advised to consult with their tax, legal and financial advisors. Neither the U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission 
nor any state or foreign securities commission or regulatory authority has approved, passed upon or endorsed the merits of any Prodigy offering available at ProdlgyNetwork.com. 



ADVERUSCMENT 


COMPANY SPOTLIGHT 


NATIONWIDE: ENGAGED 
ASSOCIATES ARE KEY TO PUTTING 
MEMBERS FIRST 


The Columbus-based insurance and 
financial services company is commit- 
ted to inspiring, respecting, and listen- 
ing to its 33,000 associates. 

“PEOPLE HERE HAVE ALWAYS TAKEN RISKS ON ME m 

beer wHlin^ to provide developn^ent^ [i^portuiriltes ^ that I 
emiW grow,' says David Vasquez, who joined Niationwide oot (rf 
college atwut 30 yearo ago. is rwwr an assistant vice 
president, IT Applications. 

Nationwide, a irotiial corrtpany with 1171 billion in statutoirv 
assets, supports its associates through a robust set of programs 
designed to further engagement, career growth, and well-being, 
as well as increase diversity and provide opportunities to give 
back to the community. “Wo try every day to create a culture 
we're proud of,* says SVyear Nationwide vet Gale V. King, ex- 
ecutive vice president and chief administrative officer. Excluding 
Nationwide's caU centers, she says, the turnover rate is 6%. 

‘If you don't have engaged associates, you're not going to 
get there with your members* says CEO Steve Rasmussen. 
'Engagement is good business, but it also makes Nabonwide a 


great place to work.* 

A yearlong onboardlfig process nurtures new hires, and 
atl associates partfcipate In regular engagemerrt surveys, two 
prrjgrams that cenststently Involve all management Addlbon- 
ahy, new leaders attend a yearfong leadership pfogram, and 
associatos are encouraged to take on new chalfeoges by posting 
work experiBOOG and Inters on Nationwide's MyCareer network 
similar to Linkedin. 

Natiarrwjde looks after the health of its a^dates through a 
robust wellness program that includes on-site screenirigs, end 
health coaching that extends to spouses. 

Diversity, too, is a point of pride at Nationwide, whose 
efforts have won nuir^evous awards. It has even token political 
stands cn equai-oppoftuntty benefits that affect associaTes. 
Inclusion is key, says Rasmussen. ‘It's noE just a matter of 
employing diverse associatos, but also creafinig a welcoming and 
inclusive cuttura ' 

Accepting, and also oartog , say assooiatBS, who receive time off 
to wdunteer, kiggaig nearly 86,000 hours In 2014. The oompany's 
touftoatioh granted $50 mWion to what is new hlattonwide Children's 
Hospital, hewing to fund a 2,4-milion-sguate-foDl expansion. “It's 
nice,* says Vasquez, 'to drive pasL seethe Nationwide name, and 
tell my kids, 'My company helped to make tlTfe possible." « 


85 

-PERCENT- 

01 sssw^es have posted 
career profiles on the company's 
MyCareer networK wlvch managers 
can access to look for 
particular SkKs or eoiperienoe. 

€0 

Percentage of Katiwiwlde leeders' 
goal» th«t Itwolve ft« peofi-le, including 
engagement, diversity, and Encluslen. 

11 

Number of ccnaeaitwe yeers 

Uiai Nationwide has received 
the fi^hest rating on the 
Corporate Equality Index Irom 
the gay ilgbto advocacy group 
Human Rights Campaign 
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Nationwide* 

a on your side 


A GREAT BIG 

THANK 



Here's to the 33^000 associates of 
Nationwide* who make this a great place 
to work. Your enthusiasm and caring 
spirit make a difference for each other, 
our members, our partners and our 
communities. You prove that a very big 
company can have a very big heart. 

Thank you. 
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~ At one time or another, you 

may have had an unfortunate 
situation with a vending 
machine. So you know the slightest imprecision 
can keep you from getting what you want. 

Investments are no different. If not matched 
precisely to your strategy, you'll be left hanging. 

To help prevent this. State Street Global 
Advisors offers over 140* SPDR ETFs. They 
cover a broad range of asset classes, so 
investors have the tools they need to build 
a precise and diversified portfolio. 

If you have a craving for precision, then visit 
us at spdrs.com/highlights. 
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precise in a world that 




State Street ™ 
Global Advisors 


Before investing, consider the funds' investment objectives, risks, charges and 
expenses. To obtain a prospectus or summary prospectus, which contains this and 
other information, caii 1.866.787.2257 or visit www.spdrs.com. Read it carefuiiy. 
ETFs trade like stocks, fluctuate in market value and may trade at prices above or below 
the ETFs net asset value. Brokerage commissions and ETF expenses will reduce returns. 


The SPDR® S&P 500® ETF Trust is an exchange traded fund designed to generally correspond to the price and yield performance of the S&P 500 Index™ 



"SPDR," S&P and S&P 500 are registered trademarks of Standard & Poor's Financial Services, LLC ("S&P") and have been licensed for use by State Street Corporation. No financial 
product offered by State Street or its affiliates is sponsored, endorsed, sold or promoted by S&P. 


ALPS Distributors, Inc. is distributor for SPDR S&P 500 ETFTrust, a unit investment trust. 


*As of Octobers, 2014 
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Venture 


i; 

HEIDI GANAHL’S TWENTIES were 




Finding Her "Wow’ 
in Camp Bow Wow 


A chain of canine day-care centers proved to be the 
salvation of Heidi Ganahl. Interview hy Dinah Eng 


marked by tragedy and disaster. Her 
husband died in an accident, and she 
lost most of the resulting $1 million 
insurance payout to bad investments, 
loans she made that weren’t paid back, 
and two aborted startups. Despite 
such setbacks, Ganahl, now 48, went 
on to launch Camp Bow Wow, a chain 
of day-care centers for dogs that has 
grown into the nation’s largest pet-care 
franchiser, with 152 locations in 37 
states and Canada. Last year the fran- 
chises generated $85 million in reve- 
nue, and the company was acquired by 
VCA, an animal health-care business 
with revenues of $1.9 billion, for an 
undisclosed sum. Ganahl’s story: 

I’ve always had a dog in my life. My 
parents gave me my first, a terrier mix, 
when I was 3. We lived in Monument, 
Colo., and my dad was in sales. My 
mom started the YMCA braneh there. 

I was surrounded by awesome wom- 
en— five aunts and my mom’s three 
best girlfriends— who all eneouraged 
me to try whatever I wanted in life. 

After getting a baehelor’s degree 
in business administration in 1988, 1 
went into pharmaeeutieal sales, but it 
wasn’t my passion. In 1990, 1 met my 
first husband, Bion, and we both had 
entrepreneurial mindsets. Someone 
started a doggy day-eare plaee next 
door to where he worked. We had 
two big dogs (a ehow-retriever mix 
and a boxer-eollie mix) and deeided 
to expand on that idea and ereate a 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JAMIE KRIPKE 
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HOW I GOT STARTED 


“Nobody knew what doggy day care was back 
then. The zoning folks in Denver ...categorized us 
under ‘warehouse of commodities.’ ” —Heidi Ganahl 


boarding facility that would offer doggy 
day care, grooming, and training. 

We put together a business plan in 
1994 and started looking for space. 

For Bion’s 25th birthday, my parents 
arranged a surprise flight in a 1943 
Stearman biplane with a friend who 
flew in air shows. They were doing 
a flyby when the plane dove into the 
ground, 75 yards from my parents, and 
both men died. It put us all through 
hell, and I dropped the business, which 
we had named Camp Bow Wow. 

Three months after the crash, the 
insurance company sent me a $1 mil- 
lion settlement check. Bion and I had 
lived paycheck to paycheck. Suddenly 
I had people coming out of the wood- 
work, wanting loans to start businesses. 
Tm a very trusting person, and I gave 
out money that was never paid back. I 
then hired a financial planner, who took 
over management of the money, and he 
made some bad investments. 

At the same time, I started two 
businesses: a baby-bedding catalogue 
company and a consulting firm to help 
people who received sudden wealth, as I 
had. I got a certified financial planning 
designation, but my heart really wasn’t 
in either venture, so I stopped put- 
ting money into them. There’s a lot of 
emotional stuff attached to money that 
people inherit out of tragedy, and they 
invariably find ways to lose that money. 

I felt terribly guilty about getting that 
settlement check for Bion’s death, and 
that’s why I ended up losing most of it. 

In July 1996 , 1 remarried and had 
my daughter Tori, but the marriage 
lasted only a year and a half. I got into 
a custody battle that lasted four years, 
and that ate up more money, so it was 
a perfect storm. 

One day my younger brother, Patrick, 
said, “You seem really lost. Why don’t 
you start Camp Bow Wow, and I’ll help 
you with it?” So in 2000, 1 used the last 


J 

My Advice 

HEIDI GANAHL 

Founder and CEO of Camp Bow Wow 

EMBRACE TECHNOLOGY. We were the first to 
use webcams in a pet-care facility. We’re now 
looking at offering collars with technology that 
can monitor exercise, hold information to check 
the dog in and out of camp, and more. 

GIVE BACK TO YOUR MENTORS. You have to 
be a good steward of the relationship. Overthe 
years. I’ve used free doggy day care or boarding 
services to help those who helped me. I try to 
steer business to mentors to show my gratitude, 
and I pay it forward by mentoring others. 

BALANCEWORKAND PERSONAL LIFE. 

When I started Camp Bow Wow, I continued to 
work pharmaceutical sales part-timeforthe 
first year and a half. In the afternoons, I’dtakemy 
4-year-old daughterto parks, where we handed 
out free Milk-Bones with coupons to people 
walking their dogs. It was hard being a single mom 
starting a business, but I found ways to do both. 

■ 

$83,000 from the settlement to start a 
business I was really passionate about. 

We found an old Veterans of Foreign 
Wars hall that we rented for $2,000 a 
month. Nobody knew what doggy day 
care was back then. The zoning folks in 
Denver didn’t understand. They catego- 
rized us under “warehouse of commodi- 
ties” and wouldn’t let us have more than 
15 dogs or house them overnight. Luck- 
ily we found a place that the zoning 
department approved as a kennel. 

At first the biggest challenge was 
convincing customers that dogs could 
play together safely and have fun. We 
talked to people walking their dogs, put 
on charity events for animal causes, left 
door hanger ads, and visited veterinar- 
ians to promote the business. Revenue 
the first year was about $100,000, 


which was enough to pay the bills. By 
2003 we were doing $300,000 in sales. 

I started a second location in 2002, 
and a client suggested I go to the 
International Franchising Association 
conference. I met great people there 
who mentored me, and we became the 
first pet-care facility to start franchising, 
in 2003. My brother decided to pursue 
sound engineering, so I bought him out. 

Over the years we’ve added services. 
People would complain the dogs were 
stinky after playing all day, so we 
started a grooming service. We started 
Home Buddies, doing check-in visits at 
home if pets were too old or sick to be 
boarded. We also do dog training now. 

Growth is expensive. You have to hire 
more people, invest in technology and 
new equipment. Early on, it was hard 
to manage cash flow without investors. 

I spent many nights wondering if I was 
going to be able to make payroll. I put 
a lot on credit cards, and my parents 
helped out, putting in about $100,000 
over the years. But I was determined to 
make back that $1 million settlement 
money, and do it without outside help. 

A few years ago I married again, 
and we have three young children in 
addition to Tori, who’s now a teenager. 

I knew it was time to start investing a 
lot of capital to grow Camp Bow Wow. 
It’s really tough to sell franchises now 
because of lending requirements. So I 
started looking for strategic partner- 
ships and hit it off with the guys at VGA. 
They’re one of the most well-known 
brands in the pet industry. VGA bought 
us on Aug. 15, and I remain as CEO. 

It took me a while to figure out what I 
wanted to do when I grew up, but I love 
this brand, and I’m proud of keeping the 
dog before the dollar. The reason I do 
this is to give dogs a happy, healthy place 
to stay if their parents can’t take care of 
them. Like dogs, I try to focus on the 
now and live in the moment. 
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WKLLS 

FARGO 



COMMERCIAL 
REAL ESTATE 


Gotham Organization 

gothamorganization.com 

Customer since 1992 


Wells Fargo services provided: 

Construction financing 

GSE and FHA/HUD 
permanent lending 

Tax-exempt bond underwriting 
and remarketing^ 

Direct bond purchaser^ 
Syndicated construction financing^ 
Fixed income sales^ 

Asset sale advisor^ 

Interest rate risk management® 
Treasury management^ 


''Whether we're contracting, 
developing, or investing. 


A family-run business spanning over eight decades and four generations, 
Gotham Organization has earned a reputation for excelling in every project 
they undertake. Wells Fargo’s capital strength and breadth of capabilities 
help Gotham grow their real estate portfolio, diversify their properties, 
and expand into new markets. To find out how we can help support your 
business now and over time, start a conversation with the largest and most 
experienced commercial real estate lender in the industry by visiting us at 
national.wellsfargobank.com/FN4. 


Together well go far 



' Wells Fargo Securities is the trade name for the capital markets and investment banking services of Wells Fargo & Company and its subsidiaries, including but not limited to Wells Fargo Securities, LLC, 
a member of NYSE, FINRA, NFAand SIPC, Wells Fargo Institutional Securities, LLC, a member of FINRA and SIPC, Wells Fargo Prime Services, LLC, a member of FINRA, NFAand SIPC, and Wells Fargo Bank, 
N.A. Wells Fargo Securities, LLC carries and provides clearing services for Wells Fargo Institutional Securities, LLC customer accounts. 

^Eastdil Secured Is the trade name for the real estate Investment banking services of Wells Fargo & Company and Its subsidiaries. 

^ Derivative products are offered by Wells Fargo Bank, N.A. and are not bank deposits or FDIC Insured. 

''Member FDIC. 

©2015 Wells Fargo Bank, N.A. All rights reserved. WCS-1230830 
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REGENERON 

PHARMACEUTICALS: MAKING 
A DIFFERENCE TOGETHER 


Employees here are leading 
the way In solving serious medical 
problems. Important? Yes. 

Gratifying? Extremely. 

WHEN EMPLOYEES WORK TOWARD A common goal it's 
ertrkihirtfl, Wlien that fl&ai directty affects ttre tives of ot'hera, 

It's Bfe-chargin^ for ev&iyone Involved, Enter Regeneroi 

PharmaoeoMs. 

‘When you're wori^ing n the health care indostry, yotj're ctyming 
to wDfk every day to mate a difference ii people's Iwes," says 
Dj. Leonard Schleifef, founcter, presMem^ aryj CFO of Regonefon. 

‘I think Ihat Bverytwdy here, every time they come to worlt. 
urKterstands that we have one real customer, and thait customer Is 
the paileni i,vtio rieeds ouf drugs. People here are highly motwated 
because they know our goal is to do Ihe hght thing.* 

The biotechnology company Is ^^VD^ed in the discovery, rn- 
veniion. developmeoi. mariufactufing. and rhafteting of medicipes 


for the treatment of eye diseases, cotorectal cancer, and a rare 
inflammatory condition. In deretopmerrt are product cand<dates 
that addtess unmet medical rv^s ki other areas, Indudirvy 
hypercholesterolemia, oncology, rheumatpid arthittls, asthma, ar«l 
atopic dermatitis. 

To succeed in these areas, the company wlH hire 1,000 new 
employees Eo work at Regenerorr's growlrtg TarrytowrJ and Rens- 
selaof. N.V.r campuses, as well as oihej focatior® throughoui arrd 
beyond the O.S. "We're locwrig for people who have the 
righi motlvafSon,"' Schleifer says, 'but also ipr what people have 
accomplished, because what people have done is ususily a 
good indicator of whal they're like^ to do. 

'If we are the best place to work,' Schleifer oorlinLiES, 'it is 
because we have the bes! employees and a culture where they 
feel empowrered anti challenged." Thait culture is based on "iltoing 
the right thing by pafients," ho notes . ‘We ore a data-driven 
er^terprfee that uses science as the road map to get drugs thai, 
based on. strong data, are likely to help peopto in need.* 

(for more informatiQn about the company, 
vtstt wvvw.regeneron.com.) m 



STRimO 


Regeneron 
recently celebrated 
the addition of th^r 
a.OODth employee 
to the team. 







NInety-sIx percent of Regeneron 
employees era proud of 
their accomptlttimenta and 
comin unity Impact. 
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IT DOESN’T FEEL LIKE WORK WHEN 
YOU’RE PASSIONATE ABOUT WHAT YOU DO. 
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CROWDFUNDING 



ENTREPRENEURS ARE RAISING 
BILLIONS VIA CROWDFUNDING- 
BUTTHE NONFINANCIAL PAYOFF 
MAY BE EVEN GREATER. 

By Jennifer Alsever 


Just 30 days after launching a Kickstarter campaign in August, 
Cameron Gibbs and David Gengler raised $652,000 to begin 
manufacturing a padlock that can be opened and closed from 
15 feet away via Bluetooth. But the crowdfunding delivered 
far more than just money for their startup, FUZ Designs. The 
money-gathering crusade spawned widespread coverage 
on tech blogs, which led in turn to hundreds of offers of help 
with marketing, design, manufacturing, and distribution. 


“We always thought of 
the marketing and the 
money, but we didn’t realize 
how it would open the door 
to other opportunities,” 
says Gibbs. FUZ’s Blue- 
tooth padloek will ship this 
spring, and the eompany 
is now planning a seeond 
eampaign to develop a Blue- 
tooth bieyele loek. 

Some $5.1 billion was de- 
livered to startups and oth- 
ers through erowdfunding 
platforms in 2013, aeeord- 
ing to industry eonsultant 
Massolution, making it a 
rieh souree of cash. But 70% 
of entrepreneurs rank other 
benefits higher, says Rich- 
ard Swart, a crowdfunding 
researcher at the University 
of California at Berkeley. 
They cite rapid input on 
strategy, messaging, and 
marketing, as well as help in 
finding distribution, inves- 
tors, and employees. Money 
is typically listed as fourth 
or fifth most important. 

Take Daniel Haarburger, 
a Stanford student entrepre- 
neur who collected $32,000 
in eight days on Kickstarter 
in 2013 for a band that 
attaches smartphones to bi- 
cycle handlebars. That won 
him 3,250 supporters, who 
have become an unofficial 
focus group. Haarburger 
received ideas for future 
iterations (a mount for a 
motorcycle) and changes 
to the design (adding a 
bottle opener). He also con- 
nected with 30 people who 
volunteered their expertise 
in packaging, sales, graphic 
design, marketing, and 
manufacturing. Finally, the 
campaign introduced him 


to his most valuable adviser, 
Michael Rosenblatt, a for- 
mer product development 
manager at Apple, who gave 
him tips on product testing 
and other functions, and 
connected him to people at 
Apple and other companies. 

Haarburger has since run 
another crowdfunding cam- 
paign, penned an ebook on 
the experience, and helped 
two other startups get going 
on Kickstarter. He, too, 
preaches the nonmonetary 
benefits of crowdfunding. 
“It’s been huge for me,” he 
says. “People miss the point 
when they think it’s all 
about the money.” 

It does take some filtering. 
Among the many offers of as- 
sistance Cheryl Kellond and 
Sylvia Marino received a few 
years back when they gath- 
ered funds to make Bia, a 
women’s GPS watch, was one 
from a truck driver who pro- 
posed placing an ad for Bia 
on the side of his semitrailer, 
which he drives to Mexico. 
(The co-founders declined 
to take him up on it.) Still, 
the Kickstarter effort yielded 
$408,000 for Bia and led to 
three early hires, including 
its head of customer service 
and its product manager, 
both of whom were among 
the 2,118 people who signed 
up to back the campaign. 

“We needed people who 
understood the customer,” 
says Kellond, “and they 
did— because they were the 
customer. There was passion 
and knowledge there, and 
they were caught up with 
what we were doing. I never 
would have found that with- 
out crowdfunding.” ra 
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M JOIN US AND SAVE WITHOUT SETTLING 


GET $150 ACCOUNT CREDIT 
FOR YOUR BUSINESS 

for each smartphone line. 

Credit available for each port-in-eligible number brought to Verizon & activated on new 4G LIE smartphones. 
Requires new 2-yr. activation on $34.99-1- plans. Offer expires 3/31/15. 
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by motorola 

Be unstoppable. 

Enjoy up to 48 hours of battery life,^ 
and get up to 8 hours of battery life in 
just 15 minutes’*" with Turbo Charger, 

$14999 (32 GB) 

New 2-yr. activation on $24.99-1- plan required. Offer expires 3/31/15. 


Get the coverage, speed and reliability your business needs with America's Most Reliable Network. 
Experience why more small businesses choose Verizon than any other wireless carrier.* 


AMERICA'S LARGEST AND MOST RELIABLE 4G LTE NETWORK 

CALL: 1,800,VZW.4BIZ | CLICK: vzw.com/business-bill-credit | VISIT: vzw.com/storelocator 


'Based on an average user profile that includes both usage and standby. Actual battery performance will vary and depends on signal strength, network configuration, 
features selected and voice, data and other application usage patterns. 

'Charging speeds vary based on battery emptiness; usage based on average user profile and may vary based on network signal, configuration and usage patterns. 

'Results based on third-party study. 

Activation/upgradefee/line: $40. IMPORTANT CONSUMER INFORMATION: Corporate Subscribers Only. Subjectto Major Acct Agmt, Calling Plan & credit approval. Up to $350 
early termination fee/line. Offers & coverage, varying by svc, not available everywhere; see vzw.com. While supplies last. Restocking fee may apply. DROID is a trademark of 
Lucasfilm Ltd. and its related companies. Used under license. © 2015 Verizon Wireless. 14219 
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VMWARE'S QUEST FOR A 
MOTIVATED TEAM GOES 
BEYOND PINBALL MACHINES 


This Ralo Atto-bas©c:l technology firm 
has created a high-energy corporate 
culture rich in community, collaboration, 
and purpose. 

SILICON VALLEY TECH FI FI MS amfarnouS ft>r Uieir cCNpomte 
largesse^ Including free luncLies, cnas^ur^, arid breaK 
rooms wit^ Ping-Pong tables. Birt it's alt Jtist wiiKtow dress- 
inig unless such pedQ have legitimatiely rimctjonal purpose arid 
well -developed thinking behind them. By that standard, VMware's 
approach to corporate culture Is among the best in the business. 

Tbfl 1 9.000 -fimployes firm, which daveiaps virtualization 
software, cloud Intrastnjctijre. and busIrHSS motMlity, indeed 
has a beautifuE campus with plenty of communliy amenities, but 
It's part of an approach to fostering craativB Uiirkino — and, by 
extension, employee saMactlon. According to Nicola Acutt. vice 
president of gtobaf community affairs at VMware, the approach 
can betracertPaoktoasingle noticin: vaiuas. 

'When our new CEO, Pat Seblnger, came on hoard 1n 2Dt2, 
that was his immediale Question; What are our company values?’ 


Acutt says. ‘'What you realize about the people who wpdt here Is 
that they arrive (ueted with purpose, and they want to make an 
impact. And we want to create sn envfirmnient that fosters rnofs 
ol that: 

Through a grassroots process, emplDyees (and not the 
management} developed the company values, along with the ac- 
ronym to represent Ihem: EPIC^. for ewculion, passion, integrity. 
Customer, and community, (Tte subscript represents the two C's 
In the acronym — this Is Silicon VaHey, aft^ all,) The dilfererce 
between VMware and some other companies who espouse value 
systems is that (he former aciiveiy works to weave them into the 
fabric of its tiusiness. 

There are also forums, guest speaicers. companywMe In- 
novation ssssrons, and award programs at VMware, ail of which 
further enhance the spirit of community. Ultimately, the shared 
values fostered through these efforts twister the company's ewre 
strength — that of prohtem solving. 'There's something conta- 
gloLJS about the passion that peopfe have when they're working 
on hard engineering pfobtems,* Acutt corwludes, I'm not an 
engineer, hut I get Aspired by this intellectual curiosity. That's 
the esserree of what we do, and It spills over to the rest of the 
employees, which itself helps drive our success.' 
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TO WORK FOR 




We're the company behind the list. 

For over 25 years we've studied and identified great workplaces— from small startups to sorue of the 
best-known muttinatlonal companies, A global research and consulting firm operating in 43 countries 
around the woHd, Great Place to Work* has surveyed millions of employees and helps Fortune create 
the FORTUNE 100 Best Companies to Work For* list. We know what makes the best companies tick. 
As the only company focused on great workplaces, we have the data and tools to help your business 
transform and prosper. 

Learn what it really takes to build your great workplace. 

WWW. g reatpl a ceto work.com/leam whait-it-takes 
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Still Knocking ’Em Out 

GEORGE FOREMAN, EX-HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMP AND CURRENT 
MINISTER AND PITCHMAN, IS TESTAMENT TO THE POWER OF REINVENTION. 
HE ISN’T DONE YET. By Daniel Roberts 




George Foreman’s business philosophy can be reduced to 
three words: Never say no. 

“Don’t ever stop earning,” he says. “It’s a eurse to think you 
have enough. There is never enough. George Foreman, Bill 
Gates— anyone. Money has to be spent. It is not made to be 
saved.” Henee, it must be replenished, and replenish it Fore- 
man does. You want to pay him $10,000 to share some tales 
with your business group of his days as heavyweight ehamp? 
He’s there. “I remember my first million-dollar eheek for a 
boxing mateh,” Foreman says. “What a joy. And then my first 
$5 million cheek. What a joy. But today I can go out and get 


a $5,000 check, and the 
joy is as great. Because I’m 
earning.” 

At 66, Foreman could 
stop. He has already cycled 
through at least four careers 
in a life that defines the word 
“reinvention”: Muscled, 


scowling boxing champ; 
born-again minister; genial, 
flabby comeback king; and 
pitchman for Nike, McDon- 
ald’s, Meineke, and most 
famously, the namesake grill 
whose rights earned him a 
$137 million lifetime deal. 




For more great business stories in ourPro-Fiies 
series, check out both Fbrtune.com andSi.com. 
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Foreman may still have a few more 
aets in him. In 2013 he started a 
boxing-promotion business. And now 
he’s preparing to launeh a whole new 
enterprise: an online buteher’s store, 
beeause, of eourse, people need meat to 
eook on their George Foreman grill. 

He is often in motion but rarely in 
a hurry these days. Foreman lives on 
a gated 45-aere property not far from 
Houston. On a mild February day he 
offers a tour via golf eart. He points out 
the tennis eourt— whieh he has never 
used— and the stables. (Foreman keeps 
most of his 50 horses on his raneh in 
Marshall.) He opens a garage that boasts 
38 ears. Ferrari, Porsehe, Maybaeh, 
Tesla— you name it, he has one. Fore- 
man says the best model he ever owned 
was a 1977 VW Bug; that’s in there 
too. Does Foreman really need sueh 
big eolleetions? No, he admits, but the 
horses keep breeding (“You’ve heard the 
expression ‘Be fhiitful and multiply’?”), 
and he’s easily sold on ears: “I see these 
eommereials and say, ‘Boy, I’ve got to 
have that ...’ I need to stop.” 

At a professed 255 pounds. Fore- 
man is still at his (eomebaek) fighting 
weight. He insists he works out daily, 
but there are as many toys (they belong 
to his grandkids) littering the floor of 
his workout room as there are weights. 
There’s also a huge George Foreman 
grill— whieh he says he uses right after 
he exereises— a few feet away. 

Foreman stays plenty busy. His only 


day of rest is Monday. On Tuesdays, he 
says, “I try to take eare of whatever busi- 
ness I have.” Wednesdays he ministers 
and tries to stop by the youth eenter that 
he founded 30 years ago. On Fridays he 
and his wife head to the raneh, where 
he raises horses and Blaek Angus eattle. 
When the eouple arrive at the raneh, 
he says, his wife feels “instantly relaxed. 
But after two days I say, ‘Let’s leave!”’ 

On Saturday evenings and Sundays he 
preaehes and teaehes Sunday sehool. 
The preaehing is a job. Speeehes, 
endorsements— those are jobs too. “The 
best thing that ean ever happen to a hu- 
man being is a job,” he says. “You don’t 
have a job, you’re going to die!” 

Foreman was initially wary of hawk- 
ing produets, but an unexpeeted phone 
eall in 1990 ehanged that. He was in 
an Atlantie City hotel, early on in his 
boxing eomebaek, when Bill Cosby 
ealled out of the blue. Deeades before. 
Foreman had appeared on The Dat- 
ing Game with Cosby’s brother Bob. 
Foreman told Cosby he was getting 
endorsement offers but said, “I don’t 
want to be on TV saying this and that.” 
Cosby admonished him, he says: “Come 
on, man. You’re no different from any 
other boy. You want to be on television; 
you want to be known. If you don’t take 
them. I’ll take them.” From then on. 
Foreman was all in as a pitehman. 

Now, of eourse, he has his own 
ventures. Coming soon: George Fore- 
man’s Buteher Shop, an online meat 


“If I watch [the tape] 100 times,” Foreman says of his 
1974 loss to Ali, “each time I still think I’m going to win.” 
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eompany— Omaha Steaks for the Inter- 
net age. It will sell all-natural Blaek An- 
gus beef from small family farms, with 
an emphasis on quality and healthful- 
ness. “These days,” Foreman says, “you 
want to know about the eow’s brother, 
sister, the spot he stood on. The grill 
was about health. And now I ean spell 
it out to people with this food.” 

Meanwhile, Foreman— “Big 
George”— has been in business with 
three of his five sons, all named George. 
George IV (“Bigwheel”) is his dad’s 
publieist and is working on the meat 
eompany. Two years ago Big George and 
George Jr. launehed Foreman Boys Pro- 
motions, whieh has partnered with Bob 
Arum’s Top Rank to put on seven fights 
in Maeau and a few in Texas. Arum was 
Big George’s promoter for his eome- 
baek, and he says Foreman is evidenee 
that eomplete reinvention is possible. 
When Foreman first ealled him in 1987, 
Arum says, “I was not enthusiastie, real- 
izing what a horrid person he had been.” 
Arum says Foreman’s personality was 
so altered that he suspeeted a eon. “But 
it wasn’t a eon,” Arum says he eame to 
realize. “He had really ehanged.” 

Foreman is happy as an entrepreneur, 
the boxing mostly an aneient memory 
for him. But every now and again, he 
says, he’ll eue up a tape of the Rumble in 
the Jungle, the 1974 elassie in whieh the 
fearsome young inearnation of Fore- 
man was knoeked out, in one of boxing’s 
great upsets, by Muhammad Ali. 

“If I wateh it 100 times,” Foreman 
says, “eaeh time I still think I’m going 
to win.” He eventually transformed that 
haunting defeat into a new life, and he’s 
healthy today, while Ali is burdened by 
Parkinson’s. Improbably, perhaps, the 
two are now friends. On Foreman’s last 
birthday, he says, one of Ali’s daughters 
FaeeTimed him and held the phone up 
for Ali. “He doesn’t talk mueh now,” says 
Foreman, “but when she says, ‘Look, 
Dad, it’s George!’ then he looks up, and 
all he has to do is raise those eyes, and 
everything else eomes to life. The guy is 
still a star. I love this friendship.” Fore- 
man grins. He’s earned it. [3 
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With a holistic approach to logistics. 

visionary companies free up capital. 

manage risk, and lock in results. 


I T'S PRETTY SIMPLEe Compatiits with gMds to ship must ship goods 
to succeed. It gets cofnptcMj however, when a planner acknowledges 
the landscape of jnpredEctable Dperational variables and their costs. 
This is the value of the exceptional logistics professionaL 

Take, for example, fuel prices and interest rates. Few expect ei’ 
thar of these to stay low for tong, but when they'll surge and how high 
is snyone's guess- On ths revenue side, new markets beckon, yet onty 
in the shadow of geopciitiical risks stretch! n g from Russia to Nigeria 
to Thailand. Even domestic trucking Is corniplicated by a shortage of 
truck drivers, aging fleets, and limited availability. 

In this tricky business climate, strategic third- party partnerships 
are making companies nimbler, smarter, and more efficient. 

In the supply chain arena, third-party logistics providers, or 3PLs, 
supply a reliable infrastructure of transpartaticn, warehousing, and 
value-added services from kitting to supply chain engineering. Their 
cclleotive sales grew 5,S%. to $154 billion, in 2014, their fifth con- 
secutive year of growth since the Great Recession, 

■^Turning a distribution canter over to a third-party provider makes 
your costs more van able,' says Rick Slesgen, president and CEO of the 


Council of Supply Chain Management Profes- 
sionals (CSCMP). "You might have products that 
are seasonal, and you can tap into their network 
of buildings and campuses to move inventory 
around with flexibility.'' 

Some companies do not just outsource their 
fundarnental operaiioAs; they leverage the con- 
sultancy and expertise of Individual SPLs. Exam- 
ple; When Datmler needed a central facility for 
Mercedes-Senz parts in China, the auto giant 
teamed, up with Hong Kong- based Kerry Logis- 
tics to design and build its S^S^DOO square-foof 
distribution center. 

The key is customization. Companies that 
need supply chain solutions tailored to their 
respective industry niches are turning to the likes 
of Ryder, a SS.6 billion company with interna- 
tional operations, iO' handle everything from 
perishable foods to critical automotive parts and 
medical devices, and Kerry Logistics, which also 
provides integrated logistics and international 
freight forwarding on a global scale in accor- 
dance with industry-specific standards. 

"Our integrated logistics services provide 
highly customized soluttons to meet the needs 
of each and every customer, from sourcing and 
manufacturing in Asia to selling globally,'' says 
Robert M. Berger^ executive director — Hong 


www.bflAfiifl.corT,^dsB{;JiDrts 



Bigger benefUs. Thai’s Jl/ifer. 

35 mtlibn f^t of w^eKouso spac^, 200,CK>0-plus vetilclo$, 6CiC fitel 

service facilities— ttiaTs liow Ryder ctetlveis more arxi gives you the ability to help 
yopr business run hetten Discover how outsourcing with us can rrnprove your fleet 
menagement and supply chain performance at ryder.com. 
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“Our integrated logistics services 
provide highiy customized soiutions. 

from sourcing and manufacturing 
. in Asia to seliing globally." 

\ —ROBERT M. BERGER / 

r\ CXECUTiVB DIRECTOR, / 
\ KERRY iOGfSJICS X ir 
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Kong oJ Kerry Logistics. 

Partnerships are proving their value, especially where shippers have 
little margin for error. Trucking marks a go&d example. The industry will 
need 500,000 new drivers by 2020, according to the Ameri-can Trucks 
bg Associatipris, In 2014, the trucking sector operated at dose to 100% 
capacity. Truck rates are now forecast to jump fl to 15% by mid-2015, 
according to CSCMP's 'State of Logistics Report" update In January. 

"2015 is Sure to be fraught with shortages and bottEeoeeks for alniost 
every mode,* writes logistrcs industry analyst Rosalyn Wiison in the 
CECMP report. "Rales will nse faster in 2015 to cover the higher costs 
faced by carriers arid to cover needed Investmerit," 

But trucking costs haven't squeezed everyone's margins. Royal Build- 
ing Products found six-figure savings by enlisting Ryder's dedicated truck- 
ing Service, which provides vehicles, drivers, and management. Ryder 
Dedicated afforded faster inventory turns, enhanced customer service, 
and reduced transportation costs through optimizing routes and loads, 
filling backhaul tanes, and establishing synergies between locations. 

With more than 5,000 dedicated truck drivers and approximately BOO 
carriers In the network, Ryder is attracting customers like Royal who need 
a reliable stable of drivers and vehicles to match their shipping needs. 

"The advantage of working with Ryder is that we can provide a dedicated 
fteet for routine deliveries, plus a transportatiofi management service with 


From itmntory inaru^fiHfit 
to delivery, Kwry Lufiitics 

offm >U dltnts trantparencv 

Ryder nksnaivi inofi 
Hun 35 nrilHon feet gt 
wtnlHvK loicfr Cbciow]'. 
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additional ffexibllity from wr 
pre-dualified carrier base. It de- 
livers the cost, service, and sun 
plus capacity customers need." 
says vi ce president Steve Sensing 
of Supply Chain Solutions, 
□versaas. companies face 
other trucking challenges^ cross- 
ing borders and negO'tiatIng multiple 
cultures, languages, and regulations. 

To manage that terrain, many use the Kerry 
Asia Road Transport [KART) network to move 
shipments seamlessly through eight countries 
across the ASEAN region at a cost lower than 
air shipping and a speed taster than ocean 
transport. 

Thenithere''s the creeping problem of 
inventory carryingcosts, which climbed 3% in 
2014 even though interest rates held steady at 
historically low levels. Should rales go up this 
year or next, companies are apt to find their 
bottom lines pinched, unless they take steps to 
minimize the impact 

To that end, 3PL customers are leverag- 
ing IT infrastrucltire to get up tp-the-minute 
information on orders and shipments. That 
level of transparency quickly clarifies whether 
raw materials, finished products, and transport 
vehicles ere where they need to bo os orders 
come in. 

For Ryder customers. IT translates directly 
into time savings. One firm reduced its crder40’ 
cash cycle by almost 30 days. Others have cut 
transit times in half. Powerful IT tools provide 
real-time visibility to enabie goods to keep mov- 
ing seamlessly through the supply chain. 

Choosing partners wisely is still of para- 
mourtt Importance, When contracting for 
transportation or warehousing, companies need 
to maka sure IT systems will be as transparent 
as they require. 

"When brand owners or shippers outsource 
thsir logistics to third parties, they may lose 
visibility of the Individual activities along their 
supply chains," says Berger of Kerry Logistics. 
"Our proprietary IT platform, KerrierVISIONj 
enables customers to connect all activities with 
complete visibility, from inventory management 
to- freight forwarding to purchase order man- 
agement and distribution," 

As logistics outsourcing evolves and com pa ' 
nies discover the&s new possibilities, manu- 
facturers, retailers, and other businesses will 
refocus attention and capital where it belongs: 
on their core compatencias. • 
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The Brand for Fashion & Lifestyle 

Fashion is all about having your finger on the pulse in a fast- moving 
industry. That's why we are the logistics choice for over 40 of the 
world's top 100 brands. We provide customised supply chsirt solutions 
and unparalleled distribution across Greater China and the ASEAN 
regions, from merchandise and non -merchandise to POSM, We are 
here to support your busirwss and growth in Asia. 


SPEC1A14ST - C H t A FOCUS ^ CLOQAL NETWORK 
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Everything we do best. 

All under one panoramic sunroof 

The new Volkswagen Touareg TDI® Clean Diesel. Let the sun shine down through the available 
panoramic sunroof*on every luxurious detail in the new Touareg, the pinnacle of German craftsmanship. 
Get comfortable in its 8-way power-adjustable heated front seats and enjoy available new features, 
like Lane Departure Warning, Autonomous Emergency Brakingf*and Adaptive Cruise Control - all of 
which help offer the invaluable amenity of more confidence on the road. It’s everything we’ve perfected, 
perfectly combined. Isn’t it time for German engineering? 


vw.com 


'Available only on select trims. **Do not rely solely on Front Assist with Autonomous Emergency Braking. It is designed to help minimize the effects of certain collisions and is not a 
substitute tor attentive driving. This feature has important limitations; see Owner’s Manual for further details. ©201 5 Volkswagen of America, Inc. 
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THE CUTTING EDGE OF CARE 

A hit YouTube video launehed DOLLAR SHAVE CLUB into the 
minds (and medieine eabinets) of men everywhere. But 
the eompany is just getting started. ByAdamLashinsky 


THE FIRST TIME I BURST OUT laugh- 
ing while talking to Michael Dubin, the 
co-founder and CEO of Dollar Shave 
Club, is when he mentions One Wipe 
Charlies, which he helpfully explains is 
his company’s “butt wipe for men.” 

“Have you not heard of this?” he 
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E-COMMERCE 


deadpans. “This will change 
the way you do things.” He 
then reaches into his bag to 
present me with a sample 
from his “personal stash.” 

I read from the package: 
“The civilized way to wipe.” 
Then I ask Dubin, who is 36 
and gained YouTube fame 
in 2012 from the uproari- 
ous video he starred in that 
introduced his shaving 
subscription company, to 
explain the product. “Well, 
it certainly gets a laugh, but 
members swear by this. I 
mean, we sell thousands 
a day of this stuff. From a 
product level, it’s certainly 
an improvement. It’s a prob- 
lem solver. As we like to say, 
great things happen when 
your ass smells fantastic.” 

Adult butt wipes are seri- 
ous business for Dubin, who 
cracks nary a smile despite 
the scatological subject 
matter. That’s because in a 
little over two years he has 
managed to turn a uniquely 
funny product launch into a 
real business. “There’s a se- 
rious purpose behind it,” he 
says, “which is helping guys 
take care of themselves.” 


The business has serious 
numbers behind it too. 
Dollar Shave Club began 
in March 2012 as a mem- 
bership service providing 
razors by mail. The thinking 
was that men gave too little 
thought to their drugstore- 
purchased shaving supplies 
and, critically, that they 
changed their blades too 
infrequently. First-year sales 
were $4 million, says Du- 
bin, followed by $19 million 
in 2013 and $65 million 
last year. Based on Decem- 
ber’s figures, Dubin says 
his company is on track to 
exceed $120 million in sales 
this year. 

Dollar Shave Club is a 
social marketing as well as 
an entrepreneurial success. 
The YouTube video was key 
to the fledgling company’s 
awareness. For Dubin, who 
once worked at Fortunes 
parent. Time Inc., it also 
demonstrated impressive 
frugality: He spent about 
$4,500 to produce it. “The 
first couple of days were 
terrifying,” he says. “The 
site crashed because of the 
traffic. The video had gone 


CUMULATIVE CHANGE 
IN MARKET SHARE, 
MEN’S RAZURS 
ANUBLAUES 
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“OUR BLADES ARE 
F**KING GREAT” 

The video that launched 
a thousand shaving 
subscriptions. Dubin 
makes his case directly 
to the camera with the 
help of a person in a bear 
suit a leaf blower, and 
an American flag. 



“LErSTALKABOUTNO.2” 

With the company's sec- 
ond video comes the de- 
but of One Wipe Charlies. 
"You shouldn't have to be 
Special Forces to extract 
a bad guy with speed and 
precision," Dubin quips, 
rifle in hand. 



“PAY UP” 

In exchange for a pack of 
replacement razor- 
blades, a gum-chewing 
cashier demands a 
man's cash, watch, belt 
shirt and pants. "Still 
getting beat up by high 
razor prices?" Dubin 
asks viewers. 


viral. We ran out of inven- 
tory in the first six hours.” 

In many ways Dollar 
Shave has grown up consid- 
erably in two years. It con- 
tinues to rely on humor, but 
now its ads run on broad- 
cast television. (A recent 
campaign mocks drugstores 
for keeping razors under 
lock and key, making life 
difficult for men who want 
to buy them.) It now sells 
three kinds of blades, shave 
“butter,” post-shave mois- 
turizer, and wipes to 1.5 mil- 
lion customers who receive 
a shipment at least every 
other month. 

Dubin has designs on 
the rest of a man’s medi- 
cine cabinet. He says that 
in the spring the company 
will expand into new, as yet 
undisclosed “personal care” 
lines. “We ask ourselves. 
What other problems can 
we solve for guys?’ You’ll see 
us start to make a transition 
into a company with more 
of a grooming mission.” 

Despite its diminutive 
size, Dubin sees Dollar 
Shave Club as a giant killer. 
He swipes at L’Oreal and 
Unilever, the company 
behind the brands Axe and 
Dove, for marketing men’s 
grooming products like 
energy drinks. “They’re 
generalizing, saying things 
like ‘Guys are Neanderthals’ 
and ‘They don’t care about 
the ingredients that go into 
these things.’ And that’s BS 
because guys do care if they 
achieve certain benefits.” 

After all, potty humor 
may move merchandise, but 
good hygiene is no laughing 
matter. 
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Edwardjones 

MAKING SENSE OF INVESTING 


In Good Connpany 


We are honored to be nanned to the 
FORTUNE list of “100 Best Connpanies 
to Work For” - and the credit goes to 
our nnore than 14,000 financial advisors, 
our branch teanns and our honne-office 
associates. Together, we nnake Edward 
Jones a great place to work. 


Working in partnership, we help our 
clients reach their long-term financial 
goals. We share a culture of caring: 
for our clients, our communities 
and one another. 


Thank you for our 16^^ year 
as a best place to work. i 
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ADVERTISCMENT 


COMPANY SPOTLICHT 


A SENSE OF PURPOSE DRIVES 
KPMG'S HIGH-PERFORMANCE 
WORKFORCE 


92 % 

OF EMPLOYEES ARE 
PROUD TO TELL OTHERS 
THEY WORK AT 
KPMG. 

■Ill 

92 % 

SAY THE PEOPLE 
THEY WORK WITH 
ARE COMMITTEQ TO 
PROVIDING EXCELLENT 
CLIENT SERVICE. 

■Ill 

91 '^ 

SAY THE FIRM fS 
A RESPONSIBLE 
CORPORATE CITIZEN. 


Inspired by its rde in helping to shape history, 
KPMG’s people take pride in the firm, the 
services they provide— and the positive impact 
their efforts make around the world. 


A LANDMARK ELECTION ssw 

Nelson Mandela win the presiciency 
of Soutfi Africa in 1994— and KPMG 
was there, certifying tlie ballots, In 
19B1, U,S. hostages held In lien 
for 444 days were finally feleased; 
KPMG was working behind the 
scenes to resolve contircting financial 
claims, Wtilfe New York City was 
reeling from the attacks of 9/11, 
KPMG remained stalwart, monitoring 
ifie recovery efforts arojnd the dock. 
And In 1941, PresideoL Franklin D, 
Roosevelt tapped a senior KPMG 
partner to manage the Lend-Lease 
program, paving the way for the Al- 
lies' victory in World War iL 
'Cjlture is the foundation of all 
our success at KPMG, and finding 
greater meaning in our work is criti- 
caJ to building that strong culture," 
says John Veihmeyer, KPMG chair- 
man and CEO, 'Our people want to 
make a positive impact on the wold,' 
To that end, KPMG recently 
invited its people to share their own 
stories of higher purpose, More than 
40,000 responses flooded In^to- 
ries of revitalizing villages In Africa, 


advancing scieniilic research in the 
Antarctic, ensuring that excavated 
minerals are "cwfBct free' of child 
labor, and helpinig to make sure 
families have acce^ to affordable 
health care. 

A sense of higher purpose has 
always been part cf the Arm's DNA, 
says Bruce Pfau, KPMG vice chair of 
human resources and communica- 
tions, ‘The idea of working here tor 
a purpose — of inspiring confidence 
and empowehrFg change— has been 
a part of our cultum tor as long as 
anybody can remember he says. 
"It's always been understood Im- 
plicitly, but now we^ve begun to talk 
about it explicitly— and it's having a 
positive effect on our firm* 

Gbbalfy, KPMG member Arms re- 
corded aggregate revenues of S24.S 
billion for fiscal 2014, their best 
pert i^nnartce ever. And morate scores 
in the LI,S. are at historic highs. 'Our 
STtocess comes from our people 
putting our values and purpose into 
actwn,' says Veitimeyer, 'Knowing 
that KPMG is not ooly doing well, It's 
also dcirtg good." • 
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At KPMG, purpose is the difference that has always made the difference. 

Put'po^d is thg bdtw^gih insnsgihg militsfy inv^ntorY^ Sfid d^Nv^ring lif€$sving did tc Our 

allies. Between reconciling conflicting financial claims, and helping to bring hostages home. Between 
certifying election results, and strengthening a young democracy. Between monitoring a cleanup, and 
helping a nation heal fitter a national tragedy .This difference ir> perspective has ensbEed us to inspire 
confidence and empower change for over 100 years, and it will for 1 00 more. Because at KPMG. purpose 
is the difference between doing a job, and knowing why it matters. 
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FITTING PROTECTION 
FOR THE BUSINESS 

YOU LOVE. 


Zufich offers many 
distinct products and 
services fora diverse 
range of businesses. 
We can put them 
together in a way that 
perfectly fits your 
business to protect 
the things that matter 
most to you- 



FIND OUT MORE AT 
turich.caiti^rotectiort 


ZURICH INSURANCE. _ » 

FOR THOSE WHO TRULY LOVE THEIR BUSINESS. ZU RICH 
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Tsuga married 
Japanese 
tradition with 
American 
resourcefulness. 




PANASONIC’S 
POWER PLAY 


President KAZUHIRO TSUGA explains how he 
pulled the eompany baek from the brink and 
set it on a path to profitability— with Elon 
Musk as his lodestar. By Peter Elkind 


P ANASONIC WOULD HAVE gone 

bankrupt if not for the “emergency” 
measures taken by Kazuhiro Tsuga. In 
an exclusive interview with Fortune at 
this year’s Consumer Electronics Show 
in Las Vegas, Tsuga, who has trans- 
formed the electronics giant since 
becoming its president in June 2012, said radical steps were 
needed to save one of Japan’s largest corporate employers. 

At the time, Panasonic was in big trouble. It had racked 
up a staggering loss of $10.2 billion for the fiscal year after 
pursuing a failed strategy that emphasized its consumer 
electronics business, which included televisions and mobile 
phones, at a time when competition was rapidly eroding 
profits. Panasonic needed “to stop the loss-making quickly,” 


says Tsuga. “We had to 
change from just being 
a consumer-electronics- 
based company to some- 
thing else.” 

So Tsuga abandoned 
products, shuttered plants, 
and outsourced manufac- 
turing. He consolidated 
Panasonic’s sprawling 
operations, which included 
579 separate subsidiaries, 
into five divisional com- 
panies focused on three 
strategic regions. He vowed 
to improve— or exit— all 
businesses that fail to make 
at least a 5% profit. 

He also cut costs in ways 
large and small that are 
more typical of an Ameri- 
can takeover artist than a 
lifer at a tradition-bound 
Japanese conglomerate. 
Tsuga suspended Panasonic’s 
quarterly dividend, paid 
out since 1950; cut manag- 
ers’ winter bonuses by 
35%; imposed across-the- 


GLOBAL POWER PROFILE 


board pay cuts; stripped 
35 top executives of their 
company cars and drivers 
(he still has his own); and 
cut off funding for Pana- 
sonic’s popular corporate- 
sponsored badminton 
and basketball teams. He 
also shrank the staff at the 
company’s headquarters 
in Osaka from 7,000 to 
130 and cut Panasonic’s 
total employee headcount 
(330,762 when he took 
over) by 68,000. 

Meanwhile Tsuga aggres- 
sively expanded Panasonic’s 
efforts in business-to- 
business enterprises, such 
as automotive electronics, 
“green” housing construc- 
tion in Asia, and the 
manufacture of electric-car 
batteries through a high- 
profile partnership with 
Elon Musk’s Tesla Motors. 

“We are too conserva- 
tive. We are a 95-year-old 
company,” he says. “We have 
to change. We have to use 
some of Elon’s thinking.” 

The results have been 
dramatic. Panasonic 
returned to profitability in 
fiscal 2014 and reinstated 
its dividend. Long known 
in the U.S. as a TV maker, 
it now generates just 23% 
of its global sales (and only 
15% of its North American 
business) from consumer 
electronics. It’s currently 
on the hunt for strategic 
acquisitions to reach its 
goal of growing revenues 
to 10 trillion yen by 2018. 
(Fiscal 2015 revenues are 
projected at 7-75 trillion 
yen.) Since Tsuga took over, 
the company’s stock price 
has more than doubled. 
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Appointed at age 55, 
Tsuga was an improbable 
eorporate revolutionary— 
and a surprise ehoiee as 
eompany president. He 
graduated with a degree 
in bioengineering in 1979 
and spent his entire eareer 
at Panasonie, mueh of it in 
researeh and development 
roles. In winning the top 
job, he leapfrogged a eadre 
of older, more experieneed 
managers. 

I interviewed Tsuga in a 
small eonferenee room at the 
Las Vegas Convention Cen- 
ter, where I arrived to find 
eight of his deputies sitting 
beside him. Printed name 
eards designated the seating 
arrangement. Throughout 
our 48-minute eonversation, 
his aides listened intently, 
earefully monitored the time, 
and oeeasionally helped their 
boss with his English. 

Tsuga says the eompany ’s 
2012 erisis was a ehanee to 
foree ehange at a eompany 
where it might otherwise 
have been impossible. Ag- 
gressive aetions signaled 
that Panasonie— founded 
in 1918 and long known in 
Japan as Matsushita— was 
“in a very urgent” and “very 
terrible” situation, he says. 
“We had to ehange— 
re-ereate Panasonie. From 
that point of view, it was a 
good opportunity.” 

Tsuga— an admitted ear 
buff who speaks nostalgi- 
eally about the 1965 Ford 
Mustang he drove while 
studying at the University of 
California at Santa Barbara 
in the mid-1980s— is espe- 
eially enthusiastie about his 
eollaboration with Tesla. 
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“ WE ARE TDD 
CDNSERVATIVE. 
WE HAVE 
TD CHANGE.” 


Tesla CEO Musk has “great 
character,” Tsuga says. 



In July, Panasonic signed 
a partnership with the 
electric-car maker to help 
build and operate a massive 
lithium-ion battery “giga- 
factory”— so big that it will 
double current worldwide 
cell production. The project 
is aimed at cutting battery 
costs for Tesla’s promised 
mass-market electric car, 
helping reduce its sticker 
price to $35,000. The 
$5 billion facility is now 
under construction in the 
Nevada desert outside 
Reno. CEO Musk’s auda- 
cious goal: to sell 500,000 
electric cars (more than 
10 times Tesla’s current 
production) by 2020. 

Musk has publicly said 
that he expects his battery 
partner to provide about 
40% of the gigafactory’s 
total cost, which would be 
$2 billion. Tsuga says he 
has committed no 10-figure 
check, and that Panasonic 
plans to invest in eight 
stages, starting with an ini- 
tial tranche of $300 million. 


The total (and timing) is 
subject to change, says 
Tsuga: “If the demand for 
Tesla cars becomes less than 
their expectation, we simply 
have to slow down our 
investment, that’s all.” 

But Tsuga believes there 
is opportunity to build bat- 
teries for stationary energy 
storage for solar panels as 
well as cars, and to increase 
Panasonic’s share of electron- 
ic car components. “For us, if 
the EV market grows rapidly, 
it will be totally good for 
business in various senses,” 
he says. “So we asked our- 
selves, Who is most seriously 
thinking about EVs? Tesla. 
That’s why we are working so 
closely with them.” 

Besides, the chance that 
some of Musk’s moon-shot 
magic will wear off on 
stodgy Panasonic can’t hurt. 

“Great guy!” Tsuga says. 
“Even though he knows the 
difficulties, he can think 
quite optimistically. That’s 
why I love to work together 
with him.” 
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Introducing ^ 

RottoverData 


from AT&T. 



The data you 
don't use this 
month rolls over 
to next month. 


Rollover Data” expires after 1 mo. or 
w/any plan change & Is consumed after 
all other data allowances. 



Now all Mobile Share Value® customers automatically get Rollover Datar 

On the network with the nation^s strongest 4G LTE signal. 


Learn more atattcom/rolloverdata. 


MOBILIZING 

YOU#? 

WORLD' 



Rollover Data^”: Only available with Mobile Share Value® plans. Unused data from the monthly plan allowance rounds up to the nearest MB and carries over for one billing period. 
Unused Rollover Data automatically expires after one billing period or with any plan change (such as changing data amounts or termination). Unused overage data 
does not roll over. Rollover Data is always consumed last, after your other data allowances. Unused Rollover Data is not redeemable for cash or credit and is not transferable including to 
other Mobile Share Value groups on your account. Mobile Share and Mobile Share data-only plans are excluded. Visit att.com/rolloverdata for more info. Signal Strength: Claim based 
ONLY on avg. 4G LTE signal strength for national carriers. LTE is a trademark of ETSI. 4G LTE not avail, everywhere. ©2015 AT&T Intellectual Property. All rights reserved. AT&T, the Globe logo 
and Mobilizing Your World, and other marks are trademarks of AT&T Intellectual Property. 
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AOVERTJSCMENT 


COMPANY SPOTLIGHT 


SCRIPPS HEALTH INVESTS 
IN ITS EMPLOYEES, OFFERING 
FLEXIBILITY, ENGAG^MENL 
AND A NO-LAYOFF PHIL6S0PHY 


When staffing needs change, San 
Diego-based Scripps Health offers 
employees the opportunity to retrain 
and establish newca/eefis, The result: 
Three-quarters of all job openings are 
filled by existing Scripps employees. 

IN A RAPIDLY CMANGING INOySTRY, ScipfJS Mh 
its geople 9 s its mar1<et dift^renti^tor. ^Holding tin b:i -oLir 
is very imponant." says Vic Biizacheno, corporate senior vice 
presidenl for innovation, tiumar resources, and pedornrancc 
management. So tiie $2.6 billion nonprotit ^tegraled health 
system has created programs to keep employees engaged 
and folfiltod. 

In the past 15 years, for eotample, employees whose poss- 
tlofis haNe been eliminated dtje to busirtess rweds access the 
Career Resoorca Center, wTiere Biey are trained for other open 
posttlons. That kind of irwestment in training not only creates 


employee loyalty, but <t also improves Uie tjottom line by reduc- 
ing severance and ottier costs, 

Scripps also embraces llexibility, accammodating people at 
dfPtererit Irfe cycies of their careers. By rejecting toe one-slze- 
fits-all af^oacb, the company is able to stay nimble In meet- 
ing the needs of its employees, offering ttenefrts ranging from 
on-site childcare. Job shafing, and telecommutjpg to professional 
devefopment, job retrairirig, and staged retirement, "You can 
cpme and stay for yoiw entire career,* says Bnzachere, 

The corporate culture encourages emptoyee participation 
irt deefeion-makirtg and problen^-solving. 'The best want to 
he engaged. They don't want to jiist be told what to dc,* says 
Buzacbero. So Scripps leadership has created perfonnance 
Improvcimit programs that allow employees to share ideas with 
marragement and esEablisti mentoring relattonships. 

Four years ago, tor example, Scripps launched Employee 1 00 
as a pilot program, inviting 100 einpipyees to meet regularly with 
the company CEO. The irlea: to ensate a fooim for stiajiig kfeas 
and busirffiss stoategies. The 100 emplcyees. In turn, share what 
they have learned wito their colleagues, 

'WB'rB on track to have anPther record ysar,* says Buzachero. • i 
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say Scripps offers 
special and unique 
benefits. 
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Steve Scott 

Former Olympian 
Cancer Survivor 


YOU^RE FIGHTING 

CANCER WITH EVERYTHING 
YOU'VE GOT. 


WE'RE HERE TO FIGHT IT WITH YOU 
^WITH EVERYTHING WE'VE GOT. 


Three-time Olympian Steve Scott is used to overcoming challenges. So when he was diagnosed 
with prostate cancer, he was ready to fight. Not comfortable with watchful waiting or conventional 
treatments, Steve went the extra mile to find the best possible treatment — and medical team — 
to help him beat it. 

Steve chose proton therapy at the Scripps Proton Therapy Center in San Diego. Proton therapy is one 
of the most advanced and precise ways to treat prostate and many other cancers. With minimal side 
effects, proton therapy also spares healthy tissue. And the center's medical director — Dr. Carl Rossi — 
had the track record Steve was looking for. Dr. Rossi has treated more prostate cancer patients using 
proton therapy than anyone else in the world. 

Throughout the eight weeks of treatment, Steve didn't miss a workout. Now, he's looking forward to 
spring track season with his cross-country and track teams cheering him on every step of the way. 


To learn more proton therapy, go to scripps.org/stevescottsstory. 

To schedule a consultation with one of our physicians, call 855-969-3751. 


Scripps 


SCRIPPS PROTON THERAPY CENTER 



We added technology 
to strategy. You get 
the multiplier effect. 


High performance. Delivered. 


accenture 


Digital | Technology | Operations 
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CROOK, LINE, 
AND SINKER 


Wary of thieves impersonating it in 
emails, AETNA adopts an authentiea- 
tion protoeol that nets fraudulent 
messages and helps pinpoint who 
sent them. By Robert Hackett 


T he cable guy, or so he claims, 
shows up at your doorstep and 
inquires about your Internet 
connectivity. He needs to do a 
quality check; it should take only 
a minute. Before you know it, you get conked on the 
head and burglarized. Turns out he’s an imposter. 

In the digital world that well-worn con is 
knovm by another name: phishing. It’s what hap- 
pens when someone masquerading as a trusted 
source sends you an email, then attempts to trick 
you into revealing sensitive information. Banks, 
retailers, publishers, manufacturers— companies 
in every industry are liable to be impersonated in 
a phishing attack, their brand misused to expose 
personal information that could be used for spy- 
ing or access to other private accounts. 

Medical insurer Aetna refuses to let its custom- 
ers be swindled. The company, based in Hartford, 
is the only major U.S. health insurer to implement 
the latest email security measures, according to 
the cybersecurity firm Agari, protecting itself and 
its reputation from being spoofed. 

One of the sharpest tools in its arsenal is a tech- 
nology called DMARC, which stands for domain- 
based message authentication, reporting, and con- 
formance. The protocol, pioneered by PayPal, runs 
messages against a few criteria (Does the note 
come from an approved sender? Does it bear a 
verified signature?) and discards the rejects. What 
makes DMARC special, and different from its 
predecessors, is that it provides regular feedback 
reports so that companies can better understand 
who has been trying to ape them. 

Jim Routh, Aetna’s chief information security 
officer, says implementation of DMARC is one 
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of about 30 data-protective projects he 
spearheaded last year. It’s also one of the 
least costly. (He declined to reveal the exact 
price tag.) “I came from the financial services 
industry and had done this project and seen 
the benefits before,” he says. Routh’s former 
employer, J.P. Morgan, was one of the first 
companies to successfully use DMARC. 
(Chase also received top marks from Agari.) 
Routh estimates that the technology stops 
60 million Aetna-imitating spam messages 
each year from reaching unsuspecting users, 
whether they’re actual customers or not. 

Aetna isn’t just promoting a safer Internet 
with its tactics; it’s also protecting its brand, 
lowering operating costs, and improving en- 
gagement with its genuine email campaigns. 
“You have to make it so hard for your attack- 
ers to get your information that they attack 
someone else,” says Steve Jones, executive 
director of the eponymous organization 
behind DMARC. “It’s a little Darwinian.” 

So the next time the cable guy knocks on 
your door inquiring about service quality, 
ask him if he’s willing to undergo a check of 
his ovm. It should only take a minute, 
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straightforward pricing 
with no hidden charges. 

Because the best things in life aren’t fees. 

Investors want a partner they can trust. That’s why we’re committed 
to taking a clear-cut approach to investing. It all starts with fair, 
straightforward pricing and access to everything you should 
expect, like our tools and platforms designed to help you trade 
with confidence. Not giving you sticker shock, and helping you 
keep more of your money— it’s kinda our thing. 


Get up to $600 and trade commission-free for 60 days. 
Call us at 877-tdameritrade or go to tdameritrade.com and 
open an account. 


Oi 


Ameritrade 

you got this. 


Offer valid through 04/30/2015. Minimum funding (within 60 days) of $2,000 required for up to 500 commission-free Internet equity, ETF or options 
trades. Contract fees still apply. Funding of $25,000-$99,999 receives $100; funding of $100,000-$249,999 receives $300; and funding of 
$250,000 or more receives $600. Cash bonus subject to twelve-month funding-duration condition. See website for details and other restrictions/ 
conditions. TD Ameritrade reserves the right to restrict or revoke this offer at any time. This is not an offer or solicitation in any jurisdiction where 
we are not authorized to do business. TD Ameritrade, Inc., member FINRA/SIPC. TD Ameritrade is a trademark jointly owned by TD Ameritrade 
IP Company, Inc. and the Toronto-Dominion Bank. ©2015 TD Ameritrade IP Company, Inc. All rights reserved. Used with permission. 
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Stocks 


STANDING OVER a microscope 
at Regeneron Pharmaceuticals 
recently, Andy Aeker and his fellow 
portfolio managers marveled as 
seientists ereated what would be- 
eome a veritable litter of genetieally 
modified “knoekout miee”— key in 
the study of gene funetion— in under 
five minutes. It used to take two 


The Science of Making 
Money in Biotech 

Breakthroughs in the lab are driving big returns— 
but beware the meltdowns. By Jen Wieczner 


years to ereate just one. 

To Aeker, the moment was em- 
blematie of the eountless ways in 
whieh the bioteehnology industry 
is breaking new ground. “We’re 
praetieing seienee fietion today,” 
says Aeker, whose $3.6 billion 
Janus Global Life Seienees Fund 
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has returned nearly 14% annually for 
the past 10 years, propelled by bioteeh 
winners. “The exeitement level for the 
seetor I think has never been higher.” 

Indeed, bioteeh eompanies are 
ehurning out innovations at a break- 
neek paee, from near eures for eaneer 
and hepatitis C to unpreeedented 
aehievements in editing a person’s 
aetual DNA. And the seetor’s stoek 
performanee has been almost as exeit- 
ing: The Nasdaq Bioteehnology index 
has nearly quintupled over the past 
deeade and returned 34% last year 
alone— easily eelipsingthe S&P 500’s 
gain of 11% for 2014. 

The bullishness is palpable. Even 
President Obama, in his State of the 
Union address, exalted a eystie fibrosis 
drug by Vertex Pharmaeeutieals— 
signaling to some analysts that a golden 
era of pharma regulation had dawned. 
The FDA approved 100% of the 41 novel 
drug applieations in 2014, the most new 
drugs in any year exeept 1996. “Pipelines 
aeross the industry as a whole are rieher 
than anything I’ve ever seen,” says Rob- 
ert “Dr. Bob” Deresiewiez, a partner at 
Wellington Management and a onetime 
physieian who helps oversee the USAA 
Seienee and Teehnology Fund. 

Bioteeh has helped drive the reeent 
outperformanee in the health eare 
seetor. When all 2014 earnings reports 
are tallied, health eare eompanies are 
expeeted to have had the highest earn- 
ings growth (16.5%) of any S&P 500 
seetor and double the index average, 
spurred by an 85% surge in bioteeh, 
aeeording to S&P Capital IQ. 

That hot streak has stretehed stoek 
valuations to the brink. Trading at 49 
times projeeted earnings for 2015, the 
Nasdaq Bioteehnology index is more 
than twiee as expensive as the overall 
Nasdaq. Those teetering heights have 
tested investors’ nerves— espeeially sinee 
nearly three-quarters of the eompanies 
in the bioteeh index are not yet profit- 
able. “You’re giving a lot of eredit to a 
eompany that has no approved produets 
but has something in the pipeline that’s 


interesting,” says Artisan Partners’ Matt 
Kamm, who helps manage some $24 
billion. “And that ean be dangerous.” 

Bioteeh investing is largely an all-or- 
nothing kind of aetivity: Drugs either 
work or they don’t, says Deresiewiez. 
And when they truly benefit patients, 
they ean deliver explosive, grand-slam 
growth. “My belief is firmly that the 
real sweet spot for making money in 
bioteeh is in the transition from obtuse 
asset to asset,” he says. 

As a result, most bioteeh bulls try to 
foeus on eompanies with huge future 


growth potential rather than worrying 
about today’s meager or nonexistent in- 
eome. “Where are the poekets of unmet 
need in the world today? Is it another 
app for our smartphone, or is it going 
out and euring one of the diseases that 
has plagued humanity for eenturies?” 
asks Finny Kuruvilla, a doetor-turned- 
investor who runs the No. 1-ranked 
$1.3 billion Eventide Gilead Fund, 
with 25% in bioteeh (the fund bears no 
relation to bioteeh behemoth Gilead 
Seienees). “For me, what’s exeiting 
about bioteeh and health eare investing 
is that it’s mueh more ehallenging.” 

A part-time venture eapitalist, Kuru- 
villa is betting on experimental eompa- 
nies sueh as Bluebird Bio, whieh has 
reported eneouraging results in modify- 
ing the eells of patients with blood 
disorders, redueing the need for transfu- 
sions. He also likes Chimerix, whieh is 
working on an antiviral drug for Ebola. 
To limit his risk, Kuruvilla stieks to 
small stakes on individual names and 
keeps a elose eye on elinieal-trial papers. 
A regular investor looking for exposure 
might eonsider a diversified ETF sueh as 
iShares Nasdaq Biotechnology. 

The volatility in bioteeh ean be vexing 
even for industry veterans. Witness 


Wen-Tse Tseng, a former Amgen re- 
seareh seientist who manages $9 bil- 
lion for AB (previously AllianeeBern- 
stein) and is eurrently underweighting 
biopharma beeause of the seetor’s high 
failure rate. One stoek Tseng is betting 
on now is Pttnta Biotechnology. But 
he bought in too late to seore big when 
the stoek quadrupled in a single day 
last summer after eneouraging breast 
eaneer trial results. Missing the oeea- 
sional bonanza, however, bothers him 
less than riding along on the erashes. 
“If you have a disappointing outeome. 


you pretty mueh wipe out the valuation 
of the whole eompany,” he says. 

Kamm of Artisan Partners tries to 
avoid that type of setbaek by opting for 
eompanies that already have FDA- 
approved drugs on the market, as well 
as more up their sleeve. “We always 
prefer eompanies that have multiple 
shots on goal,” he says. A eouple that he 
likes in that eategory are Incyte and 
Isis Pharmaceuticals, both of which 
have already brought a drug to market 
and have others in the pipeline. “It gives 
us the confidence that a company is not 
a one-hit wonder,” says Kamm. 

A mix of strategies has worked for 
Acker of Janus. He has owned two of his 
favorite stocks, Celgene and Alexion, 
since before they began selling now- 
blockbuster drugs. Both are still finding 
new indications for those medications, 
expanding their potential. Celgene, for 
one, recently forecast that it will grow 
earnings 23% annually through 2020. 
“Very few companies can do that,” 

Acker says. Then there is Rcgcncron, 
which, in addition to making mice, 
has impressed Acker with its ability to 
manipulate genetic material to create 
highly targeted treatments. He expects 
the miracles to keep on coming. ES 


“Pipelines across the industry as a whole 
are richer than anything I’ve ever seen.” 

—Bob Deresiewiez, partner at Wellington Management 
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The journey is hard 
And joyful. 


With dear visior, predse focuSr and uirywlding 
drtemninatlan. over ISO.MO liuavvel pcoplt In 
more than 170 tduntrias are dedicated to 
brlngfrtg tHe med Irmovattve products artd 
inspired experiences. 



THE WORLD'S FIRST CORE SWITCH THAT SO 
QUICKLY ADAPTS TO YOUR CHANGING NEEDS 
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ST. JUDE CHILDREN'S RESEARCH 
HOSPITAL: A GLOBAL LEADER 
IN THE FIGHT AGAINST 
PEDIATRIC CANCER 


Even though James R. Downing, M.D., 
had been at St. Jude Children’s 
Research Hospital for almost 30 
years when named CEO last June, he 
embarked on a tour of the growing 
Memphis campus, 

'1 WANTED TD GIVE EVERYONE AN OPPaRTDNrTT TO TELi WE 
wtiat Ihought about their work arvd about Sr. Jude," he says. 
"From ttiB lab to Itie dinlc, St. Ju-ife has a legacy of success and a 
cultuie that allows people to make the r™>sl of their oareors. TTiat 
helps inspire big Ideas aid mates us a spedal dace to work; 

Indsat. 97% d St. Jude emptoyBes say th^ are proud to tell 
others they work at the hospital, which enjoys ar ertvialile 5% 
ernpfcyee tufrwver. Unmatched prtde, dedicatiofi. and a sense of 
cctBabof ation am at the crux of the hospital's ptohsenrtg reseamh 
that Is helping unravel the rnystenes ol childhood career. Many 
chddren are alive today Ih the U.S. aod throyghoul 8te world 
because of treatrnents deve^ed at St. Jude. With Downing at the 
helm, the work continues. 


St. Jude is launching the second phase d its $95 million 
POdlathc Cancer Genome Pmfect, which — in five brief years — 
has produced advances In urxlerstandmg (he genetic faictof s 
behind some of the imst aosressive and pmrty undemtood 
chidhood cancers. Arwlhef griourHft]reaklrtg program set for 
steanskm Is S^. Jude LIFE, which brings thausanrte of childhood 
cancer surmvors treated at St Jude back for clinical evaluaiiofis of 
the long-term effects of treatment and helps them remairi healthy 
throughout adulthood. 

St, Jude, which fneety shares its discoveries around (he world, 
necentty opened the Mario Thomas Center for Global Education 
aixf Collaboration, h Is a tey ^ece In a new research and care 
tower that will bscome the hiA lor the St. Jude Inlematioria) 
Outreach Progfam. This innovative program alms to Improve clild- 
nood cancer survival rates worWwrde through 25 official partfier 
sites in 17 cDuitrias. Also on the horizorr: the Ml 5 opening of 
the oraly protan therapy center solely for the treatment of children. 
The oepter wl! provide targeted, high- dose radiation therapy while 
hiihimtzlng damage to surrounding healthy tissue that could suffer 
during other (brins of radiation therapy. 

•'We have Ihe best missioh in the world," Dovwiins says. "We're 
here for the kids/ And helping thejn live healthier, tonger lives is a 
tey part i}f the St. Jude mission. • 


95* 

of St, Jude employees 
say: “When I look 
at what we accomplish, 
I feel a sense of pride " 


O 



$t. Jude hae helped 
Increase the survival rate for acute 
lymphoblastic leukemia flrom 4% 
In 1962 to the current 94%. 
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Yazleemar | age 4 
retinoblastoma 


Call us perfectionists. At St. Jude Children’s Research Hospital^ some of 
the world’s best and brightest work to advance research and treatment for 
childhood cancer and other life-threatening diseases. By unlocking cancer’s 
genetic origins, enhancing treatment with cutting-edge technology, and freely 
sharing our research globally, our hope is to improve treatments until no child 
dies in the dawn of life. If achieving less than 1 00 percent keeps you up at 
night and your passion is changing lives, St. Jude is the place for you. 

Learn more at stjude.org. 



St Jude Children^ 
Research Hospital 
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REACH FOR HIGH YIELD 

AFTER A ROUGH STRETCH FOR RISKY DEBT, THERE ARE LOTS OF 
REASONS TO LIKE JUNK BONDS RIGHT NOW. By Janice Revell 



For most of the past year, investors looking for juicy returns 
in riskier corporate bonds have been sorely disappointed. The 
Barclays U.S. Corporate High Yield index returned just 2.8% 
over the 12 months through late February, well below the 5.4% 
return for the broader Barclays U.S. Aggregate Bond index. 
Much of that underperformance can be attributed to plung- 
ing oil prices, which have caused investors to flee higher-risk 
energy bonds. But many analysts say the selloff— which has 
spilled over to other areas of the high-yield bond universe— is 
overdone and has now created an attractive buying opportunity. 

High-yield (a.k.a. junk) bonds are issued by eompanies with 
less-than-stellar eredit ratings; in return for a greater risk of 
default, they offer fatter yields. About 15% of the issuanee in 
the high-yield bond seetor eomes from energy firms. With oil 
priees eratering, yields (whieh move in the opposite direetion 
of priees) have spiked higher. Currently the differenee between 
the yield on the overall junk-bond market and Treasury bonds 
with eomparable maturities stands at about 4.6 pereentage 
points— a sharp rise from the 3.3 pereentage-point differential 
in the summer of 2014, before oil priees began to fall. 

The oil priee plunge, however, is a major positive for many 
of the remaining 85% of junk-bond issuers, whieh eould 
benefit from cheaper energy. And corporate balance sheets in 
general are getting healthier as the economy recovers, so the 


risk of junk-bond default 
remains relatively low. 
Credit agency Fitch Ratings 
projects that the default rate 
among high-yield issuers 
will remain between 1.5% 
and 2% in 2015, well below 
the historical average of 
just over 4%. Mark Haefele, 
chief investment officer 
of UBS Wealth Manage- 
ment, notes that prices for 
high-yield energy bonds are 
now implying a lofty default 
rate of 10% over the next 12 
months. “We believe risks 
are priced in,” says Haefele, 
who has an overweight rat- 
ing on the overall U.S. high- 
yield bond market. 

High-yield bond prices 
are also likely to hold 
up better than the broader 
fixed-income market if 


interest rates rise— a very 
real possibility, given that 
the Federal Reserve is wide- 
ly expected to raise interest 
rates in 2015. In four of the 
past five cycles since 1986 
during which the Fed hiked 
rates, the Bank of America 
Merrill Lynch High Yield 
index outperformed the 
Barclays U.S. Aggregate 
Bond index, notes Zane 
Brown, a fixed-income 
strategist at Lord Abbett. 

The easiest way to gain 
diversified exposure to junk 
bonds is through a mutual 
fond or an ETF. Investors 
can hedge against the impact 
of rising interest rates by 
choosing funds that special- 
ize in shorter-maturity 
bonds, which offer lower 
yields but are far less sus- 
ceptible to price drops when 
rates rise. One solid choice is 
the SPDR Barclays Short 
i High Yield Bond 
which has a duration 
(a measure of a bond’s price 
sensitivity to changes in in- 
terest rates) of 2.4 years and 
yields 5.4%. Another option, 
the Pimco 0-5 Year High 
Yield Corporate Bond In- 
dex ETF, has an even lower 
duration of two years and 
yields 4.4%. That’s the kind 
ofjunk worth collecting, 

A former compensation 
consultant, Janice Revell has 
been writing about personal 
finance since 2000. 
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Your retirement 
could last longer 
than your career. 

Now what?' 


Merrill Edge® streamlines investing by giving you 
five simple strategies to avoid outliving your 
retirement savings. 

Get the strategies on merrilledge.com/5-strategies 



It’s investing, streamlined. 


Bank of America 


Merrill Edge is available through Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated (MLPF&S), and consists of the Merrill Edge Advisory Center (investment 
guidance) and self-directed online investing. 


Investment products: 


Are Not FDIC Insured 


Are Not Bank Guaranteed 


May Lose Value 


MLPF&S is a registered broker-dealer. Member SIPC and a wholly owned subsidiary of BofA. Banking products are provided by Bank of America, N.A., Member 
FDIC and a wholly owned subsidiary of BofA. © 2015 Bank of America Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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Go West! 



In the 1860s, "Go West" was the advice given to those 


looking for adventure and prosperity. That advice rings true 
today; Los Angeles is a city of economic development and 
business growth. Learn more about how we are training our 
workforce for 21st century jobs, making our streets great 
and rolling out the welcome mat for new business. 

Los Angeles is where the world wants to be. 



www.ewddlacity.com 



SPECrAL ADVERTISING SECTIOM 



ANGELES 

The once-forgotten Los Angeles River is increasingly a destination for recreation. 


An appealing residential infrastructure is emerging downtown. The county rivals 


Sitioo n Valley in num ber ot high-tech jobs. It's not lust the temper atu re th at's 


hot in Los Angeles; Business Is booming in the City of Angels. 
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HANGELES 


A BOOMING TECH SECTOF), A DOWNTOWN RENAISSANCE. 
AJmtQB.£QIMnED.JO_EXEANSION. LA-5 TIE PlACi TD BE. 


Los Angeles Is 
Hot for Business 





riMtnnt of puu 
spoci In L.A/Si 
CtMntcch Incubitor 
tLACU. which will ti* 
(Mrt thi Ckontnch 
Corrltfot ilong tiM Lot 
AhgelH Rhnt. 


O N THE EASTERN EDGE OF down^ 
town Lcrs Angeles, on land not long 
ago biishted by abandoned indus- 
tfral buildings, sits the La Kretz InnO' 
vation CafnpiJS^ A few months from 
completion, the $43 million facility 
will symbolize a new Los Angelesr It 
win house LACI (L-A/s Cleantech Incobator) and 
anchO'r the Clean tech Corridor, a four-mile strip of 
land along the Los Angeles River appropriated for 
ths city's nsw green economy. 

In the torrifSor — ^part of the once -desolate 


and now thriving arts dfstricl— 
creative ^industry employees live in 
converted warehouses and lofts; 
the area Is poised to further down- 
town's recent renaissance es a 
lively and prosperous community 
dotted with arts venues, restau- 
rants, ard bars. Large residential 
structures are going up: the onco- 
grand Broadway shopping district 
is about to be transformed by one 
of downtown's largest proiects 
in tha past two decades; the 
Broad will open on Bunker Hill in 
September; and two months later^ 
Whole Foods Is slated to make 
its debut. GQ last year called 
downtown L.A. '’America's nsat 
great city," 

The dynamism in DTLA— as 
it’s known by those who live there 
and tweet about H— is emblematic 
of the exuberance ex tend:! ng throughout the L.A, 
metropolitan area, the country's second largest. 
“There's a renewed sense of energy, optimism., 
and vitality," says Kimberly Ritter- Martinez, an 
economist at the nonprofit Los Angeles County 
Economic Development Corporation (LAE DC). 
'People are excited. You can feel it, talking to 
local businesspeople, reading the newspapern You 
even see it in the street, with cranes up again and. 
people carrying shopping bags." 

Tf]e Gya/dj'an last year conducted its first global 
brand Survey of 57 major cities, assessing assets 
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BORN AND RAISED IN LA. 

NOW SERVICING WORLDWIDE. 


Our LA roots are deeply forged. We started here in 1939 and 
helped build the city - literally - growing up right alongside it. 
Today, Reliance is the largest metals service center company 
in North America, with locations in 39 states and 12 countries. 
We're proud to be leading our industry from a place we've 
called home for 75 years. ..and counting. 


RELIANCE 

STEELS ALUMINUM CO. 


www.rsac.com 
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Lqs Angeles is 


experiencing 


a renaissance 


that I haven’t 


fait since I 


was a kid." 



Eric Eircetti 

Mb/dt of Lob Angafea 


Passenger pLanes 
pnpulating Lds 
A ngeles InlernitlHul 
Airpoil (above]. 
AECOH's design end 
constmctiiHi pvDj«ct$' 
have helped develop 
the Port of 
Angeles (below]. 


like attractipns, qlimatej safetyr infrastructure— 
particularly transport— and etonoiriic prosperity, 
tfien cafcuEating their buzz based on mentions 
In traditional and social media. Lets Angelos beat 
Out New York, Londori, and Paris (o tai<e the title 
of Most Powerful Brand City in the Worfd. 

Gusfifi^n got It right: There Es an undeni- 
able cachet to L.A,, and the climate is pretty 
great, with high temperatures averaging 75 
degrees. As the entertainment capital of the 
world, the city serves up a buffet of varied 
cultural offerings. The city's transportation 
Infrastructure and geographic location have 
made L.A. an International trade center and 
offer keen advantages to local companies doing 
global business. The Los Angeles-Long Beach 
port complex Is the largest in the Western 
Hemtsphere, handling over 40% of container 
goods going In and out of the country, while 
LAK (less commonly known as Los Angeles 
International Airport) is the world's sixth- busi- 
est airport and the top gateway for goods and 
travelers to and from the Asia-Pacific region. 

BUSINESSES AND JOBS 

After e tough recession, the Cityof Angels has 
risen again, according to LAEDC's 2015-16 fore' 
cast: GDP has been increasing steadily in L.A. 
County; more than 78,000 [obs were added last 
year across a broad swath of industry sectors, 
and 63,000 new jobs are projected for 2015- 
On Southern California Public Radio last 
July, L.A. Mayor Eric Garcetti, reflecting on his 






first year in office, cited a few of his successes, 
including mere than 26.000 new businesses 
established and a 3,1% decline fn the unem- 
ployment rate. ’“The proof is in the pudding, “ 
he said. 

GarcettI, 44. came Into office pledging to get 
back to basics — improving quality of life, stimu- 
lating job growth, and making it easier to do 
business in (he orly. He's delivering: Last month 
he won the city councifs approval of a cut in the 
city's gross receipts business tax that he — and 
the business community — had long sought. The 
day he signed it into faw, another big piece of 
his economic agenda moved forward when the 
influential Los Angeles Business Council en- 
dorsed his plan to raise L.A.'S minimum wage. 

In Novembar, 

Garcetti targeted the 
cumbersome process 
of dealing with multiple 
city agencies to secure 
building permits, imple- 
menting a program that 
will consofEdate func- 
tions and is expected 
to reduce construction 
times by three to six 
months for at least 600 
buildings each year. Me 
has helped secure fifm 
tax credits and incen- 
tives to encourage movie 
and television produc- 
tions to stay local, and 
last fall he led a trade 
delegatiori to Asia, a key 




Where there’s talent, 
there’s Korn Ferry. 

And Los Angeles is where it all began. Since our 
founding in 1969, Korn Ferry has called Los Angeles 
home. The diversity and pioneering spirit of the City 
of Angels are deeply ingrained in our core values, 
inspiring organizations around the world to trust 
us with their most critical talent and leadership 
challenges. 


Find out more: kornferry.com 
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We were an 

important 

part of the 

industrial 

growth of 

Los Angeles. 

We're loyal 


to Los 


Angeles." 
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CEO end Cha/>msft, 
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source of L.A.'s sizable fbreigr invest nnont. 

After several years of debt woes, the mayor 
has even stabiNzed the city's finances, not only 
balancing the budget but also establishing the 
largest reserves In a decade, prompting a rat- 
ings upgrade from Moody's Investors Service 
in December, three months after Standard & 
Poor's issued a 'positive outlook” for the city. 

”Los Angeles is a true melting pot and incu^ 
batoroF ideas, innovation, and entrepreneurial 
Spirit," says Chris Von Der Ahe, senior client 
pairtnerand Southern California managing 
director at Korn Ferry, the world's largest execu- 
tive search firm and a top talent manasemenit 
consultancy. "The area's business diversity is 
also unique, spanning an array of industries 
ranging from financial services and health care 
to consumer goods, entertainment, technology, 
manufacturing, educatio-n, and mors." 

The company, which has boon basod in L.A. 
for 46 years and generates $1 bilfion in annual 
revenue, has itseif been diversifying. While 
5S% of Korn ferry's business Is stilt executive 
search, it now offers leadership development, 
training, and, through its Futurestep subsidiary, 
recriiitment outsourcing. Says Von Oer Ahe; 


"What distinguishes us is our ability to connect 
tho dots across a company's entire talent con- 
tinuum, helping organizations design, build, and 
attract their talent.” 

As Von Der Ahe notes, Los Angeles has a 
remarkably diverse economy, with established 
industries including spanning consumer, 
aerospace and defense, finance, healthcare, 
biosciences, education, fashion, tourism and 
hospitality, design, media, entertainment — of 
course — arid manufacturing. 

"People think of L.A. mostly as movies and 
studios. It's not seen as a manufacturing area," 
says David Hannah, CEO and chairman of Reli- 
ance Steel & Aluminum Co. Intact, L.A. County 
is the nation's largest manufacturing center. 
Reliance opened In 1939, ahead of the World 
War II industriel boom, and continued building its 
success in supplying metals to small businesses 
and job shops. "We were an important part of the 
industrial growth of Los Angeles,” says Hannah. 

The company grew, too, expanding to more than 
300 locations worldwide and over $io billion In 
revenue. Reliance became an early pioneer ol the 
downtown renaissance when its headquarters 
relocated therefrom the industrial neighborhood 
of Vernon in 2001. "WeVe Eoyal 
to Los Angeles.” says Hannah. 


MEVU GROWTH 

Just as businesses like Reli- 
ance have grown with L.A., city 
leaders look to today 's new 
businesses to further expand 
its prosperity. In 2012, almost 
a year befo-re becoming mayor, 
Garcetti successfully pushed 
the city council lo extend a 
program through 20lS that 
exempts new businesses from 
city business taxes during their 
first three years of operation. 
Last year he launched an 
Entrepreneur in Residence pro- 
gram, hiring two entrepreneurs 
to help develop ideas to boost 
the economy. 

"His goal is to make our 
city the leading destination for 
people starting r^ew business- 
es,” says Jan Perry, general 
manager of the city's Eoonomio 
and Workforce Oeveiopment 
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METALS UU 


Built to deliver. 

AECOM is the premier fully integrated infrastructure firm — delivering innovative design, 
build, finance and operating services around the world. 




Architecture, construction administration 
security and interior design for LEED 
Gold-certified Los Angeles Police 
Department Headquarters 




integrated delivery, including direct investment, for a 
multifamily apartment project in Downtown Los Angeles 


Our nearly 100,000 employees — including architects, 
engineers, designers, planners, scientists as well as 
management and construction services professionals 
— deliver visionary solutions to the challenges facing our 
clients in more than 150 countries. And we’re doing all of 
that here in Los Angeles, where AECOM is proud to be 
headquartered. 

AECOM experts see the bigger picture, connect better 
ideas and create solutions that address complexity and 
deliver improved outcomes. 

AECOM: Built to deliver a better world. 


www.aecom.com 


/^COM 
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Department (EWDD), which pnovfdes services 
ta startup ventures and small-business owners, 
includins consult! business courses, and 
financial assistance, through its BusinessSource 
Centers. 

EWQD also helps supply businesses smell 
and large with skilled workers. Last year Garcetti 
helped secure £18 million in annual funding for 
up to five years lor an EWDO jobs prograni that 
trains and places Angelenos in growth industries. 
Seventeen WorkSource Centers are now operat 
ing throughout the city in areas with significant 
poverty, unemployment, or lack of education. 
'We've beeo able to harness the momentum o1 
the recovery and put people back to work. We've 
done a lot that's been smart in terms of leverag- 
ing the economy's comeback and making sure 
we bring people along,” says Perry, 

New industries and industry subsectors are 
adding muscle to L.A.'s established economy. 
Digital entertainment, for estample, has been a 


boon to Hollywood, creating S,0t)0 jobs in 2014 
and boasting emplcyment there to its highest 
level in 10 years. Digital's ^3% growth over 
the previous year more than tripled that of all 
private-sector industry in the county. 

Technology fs rapidly becoming an economic 
power player, with hundreds of tech compa 
nles. including Google, Yahoo, and BuzzFeed, 
setlirig up shop on Silicon Beach, a stretch of 
L.A.'s Westside near the ocean. Last October, 
TechCrunch ranked L.A. as the fastest'growlng 
and third- largest tech ecosystem in the country, 
noting its strong base of investment capital and 
the fact that it graduates more engineers than 
any Other U.S, city. 

The same month, LAEDC reported that L.A. 
County employed more than 368,500 people in 
high -lech jobs in 2013—9% of its total employ- 
ment and more than any other metro region in 
the nation, even more than Santa Clara County, 
home of Silicon tfalfey. Mayor Garcetti an- 
nounced the numbers as he kicked 
off the city's first Innovation Week, 
declaring, 'Los Angeles' tech indus^ 
try is now as critical to our economy 
as our n^anufacturing and entertain- 
ment sectors." 

The city, which is making a bet on 
the green economy, invested significant- 
ly in LACI when it began taking shape 
five years ago. Jobs created by the 
Cleantech Incubator are projected to to- 
tal more than 1,200 by the end of oekt 
year. In 2014-, says Micbaef Swords, vice 
president of partnerships, It raised £50 
mill ior> for its oompanies— a significant 
amount for pre- revenue startups — and 
received a £750,000 U.S. Department 
of Eneiigy grant. It's also fielding inter- 
est from B numbe r of o rga miations 
and the Obama administration about 
duplicating its rnodel, ss^s Swords; "If 
you look at the ROl on city and federal 
investment in just live years, it's really 
Incredible' 
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CALIFORNIA IS AEROSPACE. 


V From tlio historic SpIntotSt Lqws, to tho innovative end aws-inspIrEng Spirtr stealth 

V born bar. !□ the umiverae-revaalirig Jsmee Webb B]3ace Teliicape, Cedfdmie has brig bein 
■ associaled with great achievernanta In aerospaca. And as CelitorniB’s largest aerospace 

oompeny, wa're continuing tt^t legacy with the help of over 26,000 California amploysas, end 
by expanding our supplier base to include hundreds of amell- end medium‘'sized businesses. 
We're proud to be e pert of an industry that generated over $52 Million to the Californian 
economy iaet yeerj drivea innovatlonj. and Inspires the next generetfDn.P/OPd teOa 
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LAC I will manage one of two hubs (the other 
is located in San Diego) for the new Southern 
California Center for Alternative Fuels and 
Advanced Vehicle Technology, soon to be es' 
tablished with fund^ from the California Energy 
Ccnnrriiss.ion, It^s a natural step tor a city that's 
home to 22 auto design studios. 

BLItLOirUGp LEARNIIUGp 
MOVING 

Even in the land of endless freeways, other 
hnodes of transporEatioh are bustling. Two major 
rail lines facilitate movement to and from the 
airports. The £0-nnHe Alameda Corridor, a rail 
cargo expressway that Units the ports of Los An- 
geles and Long Beach to the rail network near 
downtown L.A., was completed in 2013. And 
with the continued development of Los Angeles 
County M.T.A. (Metro) raii lines, Angelenos are 
starting to leave their cars in the garage. 

President OPama's newest budget provides 
$330 milFionto fund construction of Metro lire 
extensions and connectors. If approved, it could 
generate 43,000 jobs, $2.5 billion in labor in- 
come. and $7.6 billion in business revenue, says 



CONNECTINa THE WORLD 


EDUCATING WQMERS 
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S m WORLD'S liAumO SMALL CELL 
conijufiy, Boinfn is one of L.A.'s best 
Iteclt siKcess storiesi. fouitdetl in 3051 
bfy Siiy Dayton iwl led Chairman and CEC 
[>ave Hagan . Bel ngo mol only survived the dot 
com bust, it succossiillly wcntpvUic in 30 J I 
(NASDAQ: WIFI). Today Boingo helps the world 
stay cnnnecterf to the people and tiupfs tluy 
iiwe. Its vast lootprint of small cell nclvrorlcs 
covers more (ban a milloa OAS and Wi-Fi 
locatiMis around the gJolK and reaches more 
tlian 1 bllb(Ni nmsumors aonnally-in places 
varied as alrp^irts, stadi unis, iimvefsities, and 
mflitaty bases. 

For more, visit lMin|o.CQm 


boingo 


Ti 


■ HE LOS ANBEIiS COMHUHltY COUEOE 
Oistrict (UCCD) has a long, stoned, and 
proud history in L.A. County- With nine 
aH^crodited coHegos across DDO square ntilos, 
we have graduated more than 3 aiillioin sti- 
dants who have jOfn 041 to conttHrirte la the 
biomedicat indir^trY, okan technology, digital 
media, Danspevtation, entertainment and 
touhsm, jgpd manriFactuiioj, and fashion. 

Ca’llfornla^s leading adu&atr of Afrkan 
Amoricaa and Latino students, LACCD is 
an economic engine addressing tlie nation'^ 
aMlls gap and producing the miA generarion 
of knowlodga workers for L.A. 

For more info, vlstt lsccd.edu 



Parry — not to mention an easier commute for 
thousands of residents. "It would help unlock 
the full potential otourcommuiities." 

AECOM. an Integrated infrastructure and 
support services firm with $15.5 billicn in reve- 
nues in fiscal 2014, baa played significant rdes 
in many L.A. transportation projects, ranging 
from the Alameda Corridor to the ongolhg LAX 
modernization program and building out the 
rapidly expanding Los Angeles Metro. "We're 
pretty embedded In the fabric here," says 
Joel Farrier, AECOM 's L.A. Metropolitan Area 
manager, "We aspire to provide our clients with 
end-to-end infrastructure," from conducting 
preliminary studies, arranging financing, plan- 
ning, and designing through 
construction, operation, and 
maintenance. 

Farrier says the company is 
psrti-cularly proud of a current 
project overseeing the build- 
out of the Los Angeles Commu- 
nity College District (LACCD). 
“We're helping l-o develop a 
new workforce with the skills t-o 
operate in the hew economy," 
he says. “We think it's impor- 
tant for the future of L.A " 
Educatinin is a point of pride 
for Los Angeles, which boasts 
thr-e^ world-class research 
universities and well over 100 
colleges and universities. The 
University of Califomia, Los. 
Angeles- — UCLA — "is the most 
applied -to university, bringing 
the country's best and brightest 
to this urban area," says Keith 
Parker, assistant vice chancellor 
of govern rnenl and community 
relations, “The Intellectual capi- 
tal here translates Ed innovation 
and growth." A 2013 study 
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calculated that the school generates mofo than 
$12r7 billion in ecoromic activity for California, 
not to mention thousands of new jobs from tech 
starlups- 

For rfecadeSr aerospace has played a majoj" 
role in fueling L.A.'s economic engine. While 
it has lost some thrust since Its heyday, lately 
it's been generating positive news: Last month 
Virgin Gatactic announced it would build its new 
satellite- launching rocket in Long Beach, and 
Southern California has been granted a federal 
designation that gives it first chance to receive 
SL3 billion in assistance for local aerospace' pro] 
ects and advanced manufadturing. L.A. will also 
be part ot an aerospace, defense, and energy in^ 


novation hub announced 
last nipnth. And Presi- 
dent Obama's proposed 
budget would set 
money for weac 
terns and helping send 
another Rover to iVlars. 

At No rthrop Grum- 
man, which buUt the 
Opportunity Rover's 

navigation systems, “We are on the upswing and 
well positioned," says Tcnnmy Tomlinson, vice 
president, global operations. “We’re hiring, and 
we have new, strong programs The company, 
founded in L,A. in 1939, Is the largest aerospace 
organization in Southern CaElfornia, employ' 

Ing 16,300 people in L.A. County, tt produces 
military aircraft and aircraft integration: systems, 
advanced micraelectranica, space systems, and 
A wide variety of spacecraft components and is 
the mdustry’s leading producer of unmanned 
systems. Northrop Griim:man maintains a strong 
relationship with L.A. and Its universitieSr often 
hiring budding engineers as interns before they 
graduate. "We have a long-haul commitment to 


L^t ye^r Hflrthntp 
OruinnHn ^lebroied 
thfr 29lh anivtverv/V 
vl the 6-2 fteflttti 
btimbef'; f flight 
with a cerenwtiy at 
Itf Palmdale Alrcrart 
Intepition Center of 
ExceHence. 



Los Angeles is a global city, and UCLA is L.A.'s public research 
university. With |l billion in annual research funding and 
a portfolio of 2,950 inventions, UCLA brings the power of 
innovation to Southern California, hto wonder 65% of our 
alumni choose to live and work here, a robust talent pool 
of thinkers, doers and leaders. L.A., UCLA and your business 
- together, the possibilities are endless, edaieckf 
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our community," says Tomlinson, 

"and to lov&stmg in' lechnoioey, our 
employees, and our future." 

A NICE PLACE 
TO VISIT— AND LIVE 

Ttie only space travel currently avail ' 
able to poopio who come to L.A. is 
on DiEneylarHfs S-pace Mountain. 

Still, they oome in droves. 

L. A. 's tourism and hospitality industiry contin- 
ues to set records. No wonder With 75 milea pf 
beaches; an abundance of hiking traits and surf 
breaks; amusement parks; more museums and 
theaters than any other U.S. city; art galleries and 
music venues galore; championship sports teams 
irtoludiftgthe Dpctger$. the Kings, the Lake<rs, 
and the Clippers; and world-class shopping and a 
sizzling food scerve ... what's not to like? Evan New 
Yorkers Jay Z and Geyonc4 are rumored to be put- 
ting down r-oots on the- left coast. 

If Mayor Garcetti gets his way. many residents' 
everyday lives are poised for Improvemerit. His 
Great Streets initiative, a centerpiece of his Sack 
to Bastes plaHj aims to revitalize many L.A, neigh- 


borhoods ty adding public spaces, enhancing 
locaE culture, and increasing public safety. He's 
also ineneasing the number of eitpress bus lanes 
and bike lanes throughout the city. 

A welcome symbol of the City of Angels' 
redemption can be found in the Los Angetes River 
Master Plan. The cherished! 20 'year project is 
returning the L.A. River, which ones attracted and 
sustained early residents, from Its current state 
within a series of ugly concrete channeFs to a leaf- 
ier incarnation, it is creating open spaces, trails, 
recreational areas, and other rivorfrontfeaturos 
that connect to suiroundiing communities. 

“I think Los Angeles is experiencing a renaiS' 
Since that I haven't felt since ] was a kid,“ Mayor 
Garcetti said in January. "A renaissance about 
recFaiming this city one village at a time,'" • 
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Each of FfVE Cafifornfa State University fnstitations serving fifyeot^r Los Angeies 

has a SIGNiFtCANT tMMCT on the economy and weii being of the reg/on- 


TOGETHER, OUR COLLABORATIVE FORCE MAKES LJi. THRIVE. 

< Neaii/ 1,000,000 afumni 
« 140,000 students 

* $133 tnlllion In research annually from 
national and state funding agencies 

* 12,000 faculty and staff 

* More than 200 degree programs 
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HEN.N'ION ^ WALSH 

Get your free guide to 
tax-free municipal bonds. 


Please call (800) 31 6-2804 right now. 


Municipal Bonds Offer Three Big Advantages. 

Advantage #1 : The potential safety of principal. 

If you're a prudent investor in need of investment income, you don't want 
to gamble with your precious nest egg. If you're nearing retirement or 
are already retired, you want to do everything you can to make sure your 
investments can support your retirement. That's why our free Bond Guide 
makes "must" reading. 

Advantage #2: The potential for regular, predictable income. 

When you invest in municipal bonds, you typically get interest payments 
every six months unless they get called or default. Because default rates 
for the investment-grade-rated bonds favored by Hennion & Walsh are 
historically low (according to Moody's 201 2 research,*) you can enjoy a 
regular income stream in retirement. Please note that if a bond is called, any 
bond you may buy in the future with the proceeds, may earn more or less 
than the original called bond. 

Advantage #3: The potential for tax-free income. 

Good news! Income from municipal bonds is NOT subject to federal 
income tax and, depending on where you live, may also be exempt from 
state and local taxes. 

About Hennion & Walsh 

Since 1990, Hennion & Walsh has specialized in investment grade tax-free 
municipal bonds. The company supervises over $2 billion in assets in over 
1 5,000 accounts and provides individual investors with institutional quality 
service and personal attention. 



Dear Investor, 

We urge you to call and get your free Bond Guide. Having 
tax-free municipal bonds as part of your portfolio can help 
get your investments back on track and put you on a path to 
achieving your investment goals. Getting your no-obligation 
guide could be the smartest investment decision you'll make. 


© 2014 Hennion and Walsh. Securities offered through Hennion & Walsh Inc. Member of FINRA, SIPC. 
Investing in bonds involves risk including possible loss of principal. Income may be subject to state, local 
or federal alternative minimum tax. When interest rates rise, bond prices fall, and when interest rates fall, 
bond prices rise. *Source: Moody’s Investor Service, March 7, 2012 “U.S. Municipal Bond Defaults and 
Recoveries. 1970-201 1.” Past performance is not guarantee of future results. 



Here's just some of 
what you'll learn . . . 

why municipal bonds may 
deserve a place in your 
portfolio. (Page 1) 

Why insured bonds often 
provide an extra degree of 
security. (Page 2) 

Why municipal bonds can 
potentially provide safety of 
principal. (Page 3) 

How municipal bonds can 
potentially provide tax-free 
income. (Page 3) 

Strategies for smart bond 
investing. (Page 4) 

Municipal bond facts every 
investor should know. (Page 4) 

Plus lots more! 


FREE 

Bond Guide 


Without Cost or Obligation 


CALL 

( 800 ) 316-2804 


(for fastest service, call 
between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m.) 

Hennion & Walsh, Bond Guide Offer 
2001 Route 46, Waterview Plaza 
Parsippany, NJ 07054 



Saving People 
Money Since 1936 


that’s before there 
were photocopi ers. 

GEICO has been serving up great car insurance and 
fantastic customer service for more than 75 years. Get a 
quote and see how much you could save today. 

geico.com | 1-800-947-AUTO | Local office 
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ARE YOUR FINANC 
& HR SYSTEMS 
TURNIN 
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In a word, yes. Your enterprise finance and HR 
systems struggle to evolve. They turn analysis 
into a best guess. They stifle decisions. They slow 
business growth. But there is an alternative. A 
system that is infinitely flexible and enables 
decisions that will keep you one step ahead of 
the competition. Workday is your strategic edge. 
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ARE YOUR FINANCE 
& HR SYSTEMS 
NOT REALLY BUILT 
TO LIVE IN THE 


Simply put, they aren’t. Must enterprise finance 
and HR systems were built befpre the cipud 
became a reality. But there is a system built fpr 
the cIPud. One built tp cpilect infprmatipn frpm 
thrpughput ypur business and serve it up as 
data frpm which decisipns can actually be made. 
Wprkday is ypur strategic edge. 
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OR ARE YOUR 
FINANCES HR 
SYSTEMS BUILT 
FOR THE FUTURE? 



We didn’t build off the past. We started with a 
clean sheet of paper and designed a unified 
finance and HR system for today, tomorrow, and 
everything after. A system built for the large 
global enterprise, built to adapt, to live in the 
cloud, and to be cheaper and faster to deploy than 
yet another upgrade to your current software. 
Workday is your strategic edge. 
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SECTION I 


© HE ONE THING absolutely every- 
one knows about working at 
Google is that you get free, 
gourmet-quality food all day 
long. Stuffed quail, lavender 
peean eornbread, aloo gohi, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, 
Gruyere mae and eheese— just go get it. Many 
know also that Google provides free gyms, free 
massages, and generous parental leave, plus eash 
bonuses when a baby is born; dogs are weleome. 
Beautiful offiees are about to be upgraded in a 
speetaeular planned new headquarters in Moun- 
tain View, Calif., the New York Times reported 
in late February (though details on the eampus 
were sketehy at presstime). So when people see 
that Google is No. 1 on Fortune’s new ranking of 
Ameriea’s Best Companies to Work For— for the 
sixth time— they understandably figure the reason 
must be those ineredible employee perks. 1 But 
that isn’t why. Knoekout perks aren’t the reason 
any eompany makes this list. The essenee of a 
great workplaee is just that: an essenee, an indis- 
pensable quality that determines its eharaeter. 


WHY DO SOME 
COMPANIES KEEP 
AHRACTINGAND 
HOLDING ONTO 
THE WORLD'S 
BESTTALENT? 
THE ANSWER IS 
SIMPLE. THEY KNOW 
HOWTO FOSTER 
STRONG, REWARD- 
ING RELATION- 
SHIPS. ..AMONG 
THEIR EMPLOYEES. 

By Geoff Colvin 
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Understanding that quality— understanding it 
well enough to build a eorporate organization 
around it— has long been a goal of great eompa- 
nies. And it’s getting rapidly more valuable too. 
That’s beeause as the eeonomy ehanges, employers 
who don’t know the seeret will be at a deepening 
disadvantage to those who do. 

Whieh brings us baek to those famous Google 
perks. The truth is, while the most sought-after 
talent doesn’t generally floek to a eompany be- 
eause of eertain benefits and giveaways (niee as 
they may be), the perks themselves ean teaeh us 
about the eompany ’s essenee— why, that is, some 
employers are sueh super-powerful magnets for 
the world’s best employees year after year. Listen 
to what an ex-Googler told Quora.eom about 
Google’s nonstop free buffet: It “helps me build 
relationships with my eolleagues.” 

Hold on— food helps build relationships? It 
does when it’s used right. Data-obsessed Google 
measures the length of the eafeteria lines to make 
sure people have to wait a while (optimally three 
to four minutes) and have time to talk. It makes 
people sit at long tables, where they’re likelier 
to be next to or aeross from someone they don’t 
know, and it puts those tables a little too elose 
together so you might hit someone when you 
push your ehair baek and thus meet someone 
new— the Google bump, employees eall it. And 
now we begin to see the real reason Google offers 
all that fantastie free fare: to make sure workers 
will eome to the eafeterias, where they’ll start and 



strengthen personal relationships. 

That is, the food is just a tool for reaehing a 
goal, and the goal is strong, numerous, reward- 
ing personal relationships. Sueeess obviously 
requires more than free food, but we’re glimps- 
ing the explanation of workplaee greatness. That 
same Googler said, “The best perk of working at 
Google is working at Google,” and the No. 1 rea- 
son he gave was the people: “We are surrounded 
by smart, driven people who provide the best 
environment for learning I’ve ever experieneed.” 
(For more on the eompany ’s people strategy, see 
“Google’s 10 Things to Transform Your Team and 
Your Workplaee” in this issue.) 

Here’s the simple seeret of every great plaee 
to work: It’s personal— not perk-onal. It’s 
relationship-based, not transaetion-based. As- 
toundingly, many employers still don’t get that, 
though it was the eentral insight of Robert Levering 
and Milton Moskowitz when they assembled the 
first 100 Best list in the early 1980s. (For their in- 
sights into this year’s ranking, see their introduetion 
to the list.) “The key to ereating a great workplaee,” 
they said, “was not a preseriptive set of employee 


GOOGLEBUMP 

The search 
giants cafeteria is 
designedte 
encourage 
empieyeeste rub 
eibews— to say 
nothing of backs 
andfeedtrays— 
with one another. 
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benefits, programs, and praetiees, but the build- 
ing of high-quality relationships in the workplaee.” 
Reaehing far deeper into people than eorporate 
benefits and eool ofhees ever ean, those relation- 
ships are why some workers love their employers 
and hate to leave and why job applieants will erawl 
over broken glass to work at those plaees. 

In the past, of eourse, plenty of non-great plaees 
to work have managed to sueeeed without master- 
ing this understanding. And many, no doubt, will 
eontinue to thrive. But all evidenee suggests that 
this traek is about to get mueh harder. Big, deep 
struetural ehanges in the eeonomy are likely to 
boost the advantages that great employers already 
enjoy in the marketplaee and penalize even more 
the eompanies that fall behind. 

It isn’t just beeause human eapital is growing 
more valuable in every business. That trend has 
been going on for deeades as ever fewer workers 
funetion as low-maintenanee maehines— turning 
a wreneh in a faetoiy, for example— and more 
beeome thinkers and ereators. The remarkable 
thing is that while most trends eventually peter out, 
this one just keeps going. Intangible assets, mostly 
derived from human eapital, have roeketed from 
17% of the S&P 500’s market value in 1975 to 84% 
in 2015, says the advisory firm Oeean Tomo. Even 
a manufaeturer like Stryker gets 70% of its value 
from intangibles; it makes replaeement knees, hips, 
and other joints loaded with intelleetual eapital. 

Companies will eontinue to gain a eompetitive 
advantage by attraeting and keeping the most valu- 
able workers, whieh is reason enough to beeome 
a great workplaee. But interestingly, there’s a shift 
here as well— namely, in who is eonsidered valu- 
able. For deeades— sinee Peter Drueker eoined the 
term in the late 1950s— the MVPs were the so- 
ealled knowledge workers. But that term is no lon- 
ger an apt deseription of the most prized person- 


nel. The straightforward reason is that knowledge 
is beeoming eommoditized. Information, simple or 
eomplex, is instantly available online. Knowledge 
skills that must be learned— eorporate finanee, 
trigonometry, eleetrieal engineering, eoding— ean 
be learned by anyone worldwide through online 
eourses, many of them free. They ean even be per- 
formed by a elever algorithm. Knowledge remains 
hugely important, but it’s gradually beeoming less 
of a eompetitive advantage. 

As teehnology takes over more of the faet-based, 
rules-based, left-brain skills— knowledge-worker 
skills— employees who exeel at human relation- 
ships are emerging as the new “it” men and 
women. More and more major employers are 
reeognizing that they need workers who are good 
at team building, eollaboration, and eultural sensi- 
tivity, aeeording to global foreeasting firm Oxford 
Eeonomies. Other researeh shows that the most 
effeetive teams are not those whose members boast 
the highest IQs, but rather those whose members 
are most sensitive to the thoughts and feelings of 
others. MIT professor Alex “Sandy” Pentland, a re- 
nowned data seientist who direets that institution’s 
Human Dynamies Laboratory, has aptly summed 
up the new reality: “It is not simply the brightest 
who have the best ideas; it is those who are best 
at harvesting them from others. It is not only the 
most determined who drive ehange; it is those 
who most fully engage with like-minded people. 
And it is not wealth or prestige that best motivates 
people; it is respeet and help from peers.” 

Yup, these are the new eorporate MVPs. 

Many eompanies will struggle with finding 
and luring these top workers— as well as employ- 
ing them in ways that get the most out of their 
interpersonal skills. But the best eompanies to 
work for are, mostly, already there. Creating and 
building relationships is the essenee of what they 


HUMAN CAPITAL 
RULES 

Intangible 
assets— copy- 
rights, brands, 
geedwill,patents— 
are largely reflec- 
tions of human 
skill and creativity. 
They are byfarthe 
biggest seurceef 
businessvalueand 
still increasing. 
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do. Consider SAS, the giant software firm that’s 
one of the few eompanies to appear on our 100 
Best ranking every year sinee we started pub- 
lishing it in 1998. The firm surveys employees 
annually on the state of their relationships: Are 
they getting open eommunieation and respeet 
from fellow employees? Are they being treated 
like human beings? Or look at another regular 
on the 100 Best, the Wegmans supermarket 
ehain. Here’s a typieal employee eomment: 
“Co-workers really eare about eaeh other on both 
a professional and personal level.” The perks at 
these eompanies are pretty darn good. But it’s 
the employees themselves that make them great 
plaees to work. 

You’ve realized by now that we’re talking about 
eulture, the way people behave from moment to 
moment without being told. More employers are 
seeing the eonneetion from eulture and relation- 
ships to workplaee greatness to business sueeess. 
Deloitte’s latest annual survey of 3,300 exeeutives 
in 106 eountries found that, for the first time, top 
managers say eulture is the most important issue 
they faee, more important than leadership, work- 
foree eapability, performanee management, or 
anything else. “Culture” was Merriam-Webster’s 
2014 word of the year. It’s everywhere. Yet as 
employers inereasingly grasp its importanee, they 
also realize they have no elue where to begin in 
ereating the eulture they need. 

Let the 100 Best offer a few hints. They foeus 
on four elements of eulture that make the most 
differenee: 

O MISSION. These eompanies are pursuing a larger 
purpose, and eompany leaders make sure no one 
forgets it. Whole Foods is improving eustomers’ 
health and well-being; USAA is supporting 
members of the U.S. military and their families; 
REI is helping people enjoy the outdoors sustain- 
ably. When employees are all pursuing a mission 
they believe in, relationships get stronger, 
a COLLEAGUES. Several of the 100 Best also 
appear on lists of eompanies where it’s hardest to 
get hired; 14 of them, ineluding Twitter, St. Jude 
Children’s Researeh Hospital, and the Container 
Store, attraet more than 100 applieants for every 
job opening. Those eompanies ean hire the eream 
of the erop, ereating a self-reinforeing eyele; the 
best people want to go where the best people are. 
a TRUST. We all know this: Show people that you 
eonsider them trustworthy, and they’ll generally 
prove you right. Many of the 100 Best let employ- 
ees work whenever they want, and they work far 
more than if they were punehing a eloek. Riot 
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Games, maker of League of Legends, even offers 
unlimited paid vaeation; strong relationships 
prevent employees from abusing the poliey. 

□ CARING. Every eompany says it values employ- 
ees. The 100 Best don’t say it; they show it. This is 
where some of those eelebrated perks do eount. 
Google, for example, offers an employee benefit it 
has never publieized: If an employee dies, his or 
her spouse reeeives half the employee’s salary for a 
deeade. No words eould send as elear a message. 


^ A COMPANY’S CULTURE IS 
^ EVEN MORE IMPORTANT 
: THAN ITS LEAOERSHII^ 

I ACCOROINGTOADELOITTE 
] SURVEY OF 3,300 EXECUTIVES. 


A true eulture of earing goes beyond perks and 
ineludes daily behavior— see Leigh Gallagher’s 
story on Marriott in this issue. 

O NO YES, in ease you harbored doubts, 
the 100 Best really do outperform 
other eompanies as investments. 
Analysis of the publiely traded 
firms in the rankings from 1984 through 2009 
by Wharton’s Alex Edmans found that a portfo- 
lio of 100 Best Companies exeeeded its expeeted 
risk-adjusted return by 3.5% a year. That’s what 
Wall Street ealls alpha, and 3.5% annually over 25 
years is a stupendous performanee. The puzzle is 
how it’s possible. Why don’t investors realize that 
great plaees to work are also great investments, 
and bid up the stoek priee as soon as Fortune’s 
annual list is published, eliminating the subse- 
quent outperformanee? Edmans exhaustively 
investigated several hypotheses and eoneluded 
that investors just don’t get it— they simply don’t 
understand that great workplaees work better. 

A eorollary is that most employers don’t get it 
either. Why do they let the 100 Best elean their 
eloeks year after year, when the seeret is no seeret 
at all? The answer is a mystery. We know 100 eom- 
panies that hope the others never figure it out. □ 
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SHOWTIME Scenes from the opening of the Marriott Port-au-Prince in February 
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WHY 

EMPLOYEES 

LOVE 

MARRIOTT 

PRE-SHIFT DANCE SESSIONS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS, 
OSCAR-STYLE AWARD NIGHTS, AND FREE LIFETIME TRAVEL 
(FOR SOME). OH, AND GREAT COLLEAGUES AND 
THE CHANCE TO GROW A CAREER. WHY EVERYONE WANTS 
TO STAY AT y\kRR\\}]]. By Leigh Gallagher 


© HE MARRIOTT HOTEL just opened in the Caribbean. On the surfaee it seems like 

a standard-issue Marriott— a modern eonerete strueture with a giant “M” on top, 
175 rooms, ample meeting spaee, a niee pool outside with palm trees and orange 
umbrellas, all nestled in the hills with the island’s mountains rising in the distanee. 

But this is not just any Marriott: It’s the Marriott Port-au-Prinee Hotel, in 
the hard-hit eountry of Haiti. And its very existenee is a testimony to Marriott’s 
unusually strong eommitment to its people. 

Marriott employs many Haitian Amerieans at its South Florida loeations. Bill Marriott, the eom- 
pany’s exeeutive ehairman and its CEO for 40 years until 2012, spends every January at the Fort 
Lauderdale Marriott Harbor Beaeh and has eome to know these employees personally. 
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So when the earthquake that devastated the 
eountry hit in 2010, he wanted to do something 
to help. The eompany and Marriott personally 
provided disaster relief, but Kathleen Matthews, 
the eompany’s EVP and ehief global eommuniea- 
tions and publie affairs offieer, pitched a bigger 
idea: Why not build a hotel in Haiti instead, which 
would continue to give back in the form of jobs, 
economic activity, and opportunity for local suppli- 
ers? “It’s not a conventional hotel market, but it’s 
a testament to our Marriott culture of opportunity 
that [Marriott] said. Why not?”’ says Matthews. 

The result was a unique partnership with 
Digicel Group and the Clinton Foundation. So 
while at first glance the hotel is pure Marriott, 
inside are local touches like papier-mache skulls 
hanging on the wall behind the check-in desk, 
and traditional Haitian tin art. Coffee is sourced 
from a local grower; produce comes from a 
farmer’s co-op in the nearby mountains; the fair- 
trade soaps in the rooms are supplied by a small 
business that employs Haitian women. On hand 
last month for the hotel’s soft opening were Bill 
Clinton, Sean Penn, Haiti president Michel Mar- 
telly, Digicel Group chairman Denis O’Brien, and 
other dignitaries— as well as many of the hotel’s 
130 full-time staffers, who were beaming. 

Marriott isn’t Google. Jobs in the hospitality in- 
dustry, in Haiti or anywhere, are about as far from 
Silicon Valley chic as you can get. The company’s 
employees— more than 200,000 of them, and 
361,000 if you include the franchised properties— 
are scattered around the globe, not concentrated 
on a cool campus. Rather than writing code, most 
of them spend their time catering to, and cleaning 
up after, guests. About 85% earn hourly wages; the 
largest category is housekeeper. 

But talk to Marriott employees— or associates, 
as they’re called— and you’ll hear the word “fam- 
ily” with unusual frequency. They rave about their 
workplace and their colleagues. And they stick 
around. The average tenure for a hotel general 
manager at Marriott is 25 years; industrywide it’s 
much lower. Some 10,600 people have been there 
more than 20 years. The company has been on our 
Best Companies to Work For list all 18 years of the 
list’s existence, something only 11 other companies 
can say (for a list of those all-stars, see page 134). 


"Invention, my dear friends, is 93% perspiratic 
4% evaporation, and 2% butterscotch ripple." 




CHIEFASSOCIATE 

Marriott Inter- 
national CED Arne 
Sorenson inthe 
oompany s 
Innovation Lab. 


Indeed, the next time you find yourself in a 
Marriott hotel, stop a housekeeper and ask what 
the guiding principle of the company is, and 
chances are she’ll say some version of “Take care of 
the associates, the associates will take care of the 
guests, and the guests will come back again and 
again.” That’s J.W Marriott’s founding philosophy, 
and while not necessarily a wholly original concept 
today, it runs through the DNA of the company. 

Arne Sorenson, the CEO of Marriott Interna- 
tional, wasn’t in Haiti for the celebration that day. 
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He was waiting in an airport lounge in Manassas, 
Va., stuek after a meehanieal problem required his 
plane to return to the airport after takeoff (this 
writer was with him). Most CEOs might have 
been visibly angry or upset; our sehedule had no 
room for error, and Clinton et al. were expeeting 
him. But Sorenson ealmly kept one eye on the 
tieking eloek and, finally, when the erew deliv- 
ered the news that an alternate plane wouldn’t be 
available in time to make the eeremony, he made 
an exeeutive deeision: We wouldn’t go. 

The first CEO to helm the eompany outside the 
Marriott family, Sorenson, 56, assumed the role 
three years ago. He joined Marriott in 1996 from 
the law firm Latham & Watkins, where he was 
a partner. Marriott was his elient, but it wasn’t 
until he joined that he realized the eompany had 
a unique eulture— all the more so eonsidering 
how diverse and deeentralized it was. “Google is 
probably a great employer, but so mueh of why 
people love working there is they’re ‘winning,’” says 
Sorenson. “They do well, they make a lot of money, 
but they’re also winning and eonquering all these 
problems,” he says. “I hope we’re ‘winning’ too, but 
that doesn’t neeessarily animate what happens 
with a housekeeper at a hotel.” 



EARLY DAYS 

J.W. Marriott in 
front of the first 
HotShoppe 


© ARRIOTT'S HISTORY is one of the leg- 
endary sueeess stories of Ameriean 
business. In 1927, having passed 
through Washington, D.C., on his 
Mormon mission years before and been struek 
by the eity’s muggy summers, a 27-year-old John 
Willard Marriott— with his wife, Aliee— opened 
the first A&W franehise there, a nine-stool root 
beer stand on 14th Street. They soon added 
another loeation, Aliee running the books and 
eolleeting the “stieky niekels”; after she grew wor- 
ried that eustomers wouldn’t want eold root beer 
in the winter, they got permission from A&W to 
serve hot food and renamed their eoneept Hot 
Shoppes. In 1957, JW. expanded into lodging, 
opening the Twin Bridges Marriott Motor Hotel. 

The eompany would expand over the years 
to inelude Roy Rogers, Bob’s Big Boy, eruise 
lines, theme parks, and more. In 1972, J.W.’s son, 
J.W Marriott Jr., known as Bill, took over as 
CEO, selling off some of the aneillary businesses 
and overseeing the eompany ’s modern-day hotel 
expansion. Bill also made the key deeision in 1992 
to split the eompany in two, separating the hotel 
management operations from the ownership and 
real estate operations. Today Marriott owns only a 
few hotels; instead, almost all hotels are owned by 
real estate partners, and Marriott manages or fran- 
ehises them (about 70% are franehised worldwide. 

From the start, J.W. and Aliee made an 
enormous, almost obsessive effort to take eare 
of their employees (prompted in part by a 
lesson learned early on, when one of their three 
employees didn’t show up and they had to pull 
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root beer and wash mugs all day). J.W. put a 
doctor on the payroll in the ’30s, then added a 
surgeon. He took kids in off the street and taught 
them to cook. He promoted from within, turning 
hourly workers into managers. 

Multiply the attention those first three em- 
ployees got from J.W. by about 100,000 and you 
get the modern-day Marriott workplace. What’s 
so great about it? The benefits and perks befit 
a stalwart of our list. At headquarters there’s a 
gym, dry cleaner, gift store, day care, preferred 
parking for hybrids, and an array of wellness 
initiatives. There’s flexible scheduling, an em- 
ployee assistance line, and another one just for 
lower-wage workers, available in English and 
Spanish. Hourly workers get health care benefits 
if they work 30 hours a week. Then there are the 
travel deals: Every employee gets steep discounts 
on room rates for themselves and for family 
and friends (rates vary but can go as low as $17 
a night). Employees with 25 years or more are 
eligible for the Quarter Century Club and can get 
free weekend hotel stays for life. 

At the hotels, every shift starts with a 
15-minute “stand-up” meeting, a chance to check 
in, share updates, and get pumped for the work 
ahead. The meetings vary from hotel to hotel but 
are known to include stretching, music, and danc- 
ing (at the Newport Beach Marriott Hotel & Spa, 
salsa and disco are de rigueur). 

One of the biggest events of the year is the 
companywide Awards of Excellence, an Oscar-style 
ceremony that recognizes employees from across 
the globe in four categories. Winners are chosen 
from a list of nominees by Bill Marriott and flown 
in for the event, attended by some 800 employees 
and the entire executive team. (Sorenson says it 
wasn’t until he attended his first ceremony “that 
I really understood that there was a depth to this 
culture that actually starts at the hotels.”) 

Many associates will say the best perk is the 
opportunity to grow a career. Stories of top 
executives who started out pushing a housekeep- 
ing cart or on the bellstand are commonplace. 
Bob McCarthy, the company’s recently retired 
chief operating officer, started as a waiter. Ed 
Fuller, who ran international operations, started 
as a security guard. Bridget Bilinski, area vice 
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president in the Western region, was a front desk 
manager trainee. Erika Alexander, vice president 
of the country’s Eastern region, started in entry- 
level sales. 

“The biggest perk is the opportunity,” says Dan- 
iel Nadeau, general manager of the 1,175-room 
Marriott Marquis Washington, D.C., who started 
busing tables at the Newton, Mass., Marriott in 
high school, then worked his way up through 
sales, marketing, and operations before becom- 
ing a general manager. A culture of mentorship, 
he says, is what pulled him along. “People have 
helped me,” he says. “You have to have the envi- 
ronment that fosters that.” 

Stephanie Linnartz, chief marketing and com- 
mercial officer and one of the highest-ranking 
women at the company, started in finance 17 years 
ago and says she’s benefited from both mentor- 
ship and this sense of opportunity. “I’ve been 
given a ton of opportunity to do different things,” 
she says.“There’s the idea that anyone can make it 
to the top here if you work really hard.“ 


0 WO IDOLS help enable the Marriott 
culture. One follows the mandate 
to “hire friendly, train technical.” 
Wherever possible, the company as- 
sesses applicants for friendliness first. For hourly 
positions, the company developed an elaborate 
image-based screening for interpersonal skills, 
dependability, and disposition. “It tests personal- 
ity,” says David Rodriguez, EVP and chief human 
resource officer. The tests “are not foolproof,” 
he says, and a manager still makes final hiring 
decisions— but scores correlate strongly with 
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performance. “We tell general managers, ‘If you 
hire more of the top-scoring people, you will see 
less turnover.’ ” 

The second is an on-the-ground network of 
business councils— 76 local and regional teams of 
general managers worldwide who meet regularly to 
compare notes and serve as a conduit to Bethesda, 
where they report to Debbie Marriott Harrison, 
global officer for culture and business councils (and 
Bill Marriott’s daughter). The councils “are one of 
the best tools I have,” she says. 

Harrison previously ran government relations 
and stepped into this role a year ago— it was 
previously held by her late brother Stephen, 
who died in 2013— but she knows the culture 
like the back of her hand: The company’s first 
hotel opened three months before she was born; 
growing up, Sundays were spent visiting the Hot 
Shoppes kitchens. She’d occasionally accompany 
her father to headquarters just before Christmas, 
where they’d stand at the front of the building 
and shake the hands of all employees. “That 
really left an impression on me,” she says. 

The presence of the family, and in particular 
Bill Marriott, still governs the company. Multiple 
people describe Mr. Marriott— no one calls him 
Bill— as a “rock star” and talk about wanting to 
do him proud. Robert Levering, co-founder of 
Great Place to Work, recalls visiting an all-em- 
ployee event years ago. “It was just palpable how 
much that guy was loved,” he says. “It’s really 
very unusual.” 

During the post-9/11 recession, when many 
employees saw their hours cut and risked losing 
their health insurance. Bill Marriott waived the 


30-hour-per-week requirement. “When you’re in 
a tough situation like that, if you put your people 
first, they’ll never forget it,” he says. 

Fostering that kind of workplace isn’t entirely 
altruistic; in Marriott’s case it’s essential to the 
business’s success. “Think about the advantage of 
a place where talent wants to stay 25 years,” says 
Rodriguez. Bill Marriott says a happy workforce 
is a cost-saving strategy: “Your turnover’s lower,” 
he says. “You don’t have as many people you have 
to train every year, break in every year, you don’t 
have as many mistakes. A seasoned workforce 
does a better job— and they cost you less money.” 

For his part, Sorenson sees the culture as 
important in its own right but critical to the 
company’s overall strategy. “It’s not an end in 
itself,” he says. “It drives loyalty of our folks, 
which drives better service, which drives 
customer preference, which drives higher 
retention, which reduces costs. There are all 
sorts of benefits to that.” 

Internal Marriott data show that properties 
that score higher in engagement tend to have 
better financial results. In hotels where employee 
engagement is higher, surveys show that custom- 
ers who experienced a problem with their stay 
were much more satisfied with the resolution. 
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ED BY SORENSON, Marriott is in the 
y ^ ^ midst of its biggest transforma- 


estate business. Last year’s deals for 
100,000 new rooms at 650 hotels was a record for 
Marriott and the industry. Much of the growth is 
global: Marriott operates in 79 countries and is 
likely to surpass 100 in the next few years. 

And it’s reinventing itself from the inside out to 
become more relevant to the next generation of 
travelers. “They’re it,” says Sorenson. 

The company has added three new brands: 
Moxy Hotels, for young budget-conscious 
travelers; AC Hotels by Marriott, a sophisticated 
city-based chain launched with Spain’s AC 
Hotels; and one of the biggest bets in recent 
years, the creation of the Edition brand in 
partnership with Ian Schrager. The first Edition 
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opened in London in September 2013, followed 
by one in Miami last fall; a third is expeeted to 
open in New York this spring. 

The eompany has also retooled its produet to 
meet the very dilferent demands of this genera- 
tion, starting with the room itself: Millennials 
don’t use drawers very often; they like their 
elosets without doors; and they hardly ever use 
the desk and ehair— they prefer to work on their 
laptop from the bed while watehing TV. So new 
rooms at these properties have fewer drawers, 
big eomfortable beds, and bigger TVs. They’re 
also smaller— at Moxy, 180 square feet— but the 
publie spaees are bigger and more soeial, with lots 
of plaees to lounge and drink speeialty eoektails. 
Room serviee is seen as stodgy and formal, so the 
eompany is rolling out a program ealled Dining 
Your Way, where guests ean order online or at the 
hotel bar, and takeout is delivered to their room. 

Many of these insights eame from an internal 
foeus group ealled nextM, a eolleetion of some 
200 or so millennial-minded assoeiates who serve 
as an in-house laboratory. They eonsulted on room 
redesign, named the happy hour at the Residenee 
Inn “The Mix,” and reeommended that the eom- 
pany tweak its rewards program to deliver more 
immediate gratifieation. (“We don’t want to stay 
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20 times before we get something,” says Nieole 
Taylor, a senior manager of digital marketing for 
the lifestyle brands and one of the group’s leaders.) 

Sorenson’s transformation seems to be work- 
ing. Last month the eompany reported reeord 
2014 revenue of $13.8 billion; net ineome was 
up 20% to $753 million, also a reeord. Analysts 
expeet double-digit growth for both this year. At 
presstime the stoek priee had just hit a reeord 
high of $85. 

Sorenson says part of this is the eeonomie reeov- 
ery. “I think it would be unfair to elaim that every 
bit of that eredit should be attributed to our work,” 
he says. And he defleets it from himself: “It’s not 
like I’m doing any of this alone,” he says. “The team 
is great, and Mr. Marriott’s been a great partner.” 

Of Sorenson, Marriott says he knew he was 
the right ehoiee. “I felt very eomfortable with 
him,” he says. “He’s a hard worker. He’s extremely 
bright. But the thing that I almost like the best 
about him is that he leaves his ego at the door.” 

That appears to be an understatement. Mar- 
riott was, and still is, Mr. Marriott; Arne goes by 
Arne to all. He’s a father of four who drives a Ford 
Eseape. (Leaving the airport after our aborted 
trip to Haiti, he hauled my bags into the baek of 
his SUV like a dad on a family vaeation.) During a 
visit to Fortune’s offlees, Sorenson turned up solo, 
without handlers. He has no interest in attaining 
the level of fame that Bill Marriott has. “I don’t 
have his eelebrity, and I don’t want it,” he says. 

© ANY AT MARRIOTT will tell you that 

the global growth poses the biggest 
threat to the eulture in its history. 
Sorenson disagrees. “I think [pre- 
serving the eulture] is something that’s important 
for us to do, but I think we are doing it, and I think 
we will eontinue to do it.” (Besides, he points out, 
it’s been a very long time sinee Marriott has been 
anything resembling “small.”) 

What else keeps him up at night? “We are in a 
very eompetitive industry,” he says. “We need to 
win over our real estate partners, who are also our 
eustomers— and that is about driving better results 
than our eompetitors do.” 

Working in his favor is a robust outlook for the 
travel industry. Sorenson likes to eite World Tour- 
ism Organization statisties: In 2014, there were 
1.1 billion international arrivals worldwide, a flgure 
some say eould hit 2 billion in the next deeade. 
“That’s a lot of bodies moving around,” he says. 
Bodies that need beds— and friendly, happy Mar- 
riott International employees to weleome them. Fi 
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DICK COSTOLO IS BREAKING A SWEAT. The chief executive officer of Twitter 
has plenty to fret over: Earlier in the day hackers had hijacked his chief 
financial officer’s tweets, sending out hundreds of spam links to follow- 
ers and bringing to the surface, yet again, fears over compromised ac- 
counts. The week before, even as the social media company announced 
quarterly revenue and earnings that beat expectations, its disappoint- 
ing user growth came under scrutiny (the company has just a quarter 
of the user base amassed by social-networking behemoth Facebook). 
What’s more, the recent departure of several top executives has refueled 
concerns over management’s ability to clearly define its strategy, not 
to mention hold on to key employees. 1 At the moment, though, none 
of those stresses are the cause of Costolo’s perspiration. The culprit? 

A grueling fitness craze called CrossFit, which combines Olympic-size 
body weights and intense cardio moves in a single workout. In a red 
T-shirt and black shorts, the bespectacled actor turned Google exec 
turned CEO crouches down to touch his toes, then hurls his wiry frame 
back and forth across the 45-pound barbells on the floor in front of 
him. Finally, he picks up the massive weights and lifts them over his 
head with a huff. 


© ELCOME TO TWITTER— or more ac- 
curately, the San Francisco-based 
company’s second-floor gym. 

The nine-year-old microblogging 
service, which makes its debut on Fortunes Best 
Companies to Work For list at No. 24 this year, 
has had its fair share of ups and downs. Case in 
point: After going public in late 2013, its stock 
rose 282% but is now trading just slightly above 
its initial offering price. Despite the fluctua- 
tions— not to mention management’s decision to 
put down roots in one of the Bay Area’s grittiest 
neighborhoods (more on that later)— Twitter has 
become a sought-after place to work in the region. 


31 


TWITTER 

SAN FRANCISCO 
■EMPLOYEES: 3, BOD" 


An average of 230 applicants vie for every open 
position, angling for a way to become part of a 
company many believe will continue to change the 
way we disseminate and consume information. 
Onsite perks such as free yoga and improv classes 
and all the food you can eat help attract talent, 
but those are staples in many tech companies. 
Even more attractive, say many employees, is the 
desire to “make a difference,” both in the world at 
large and in Twitter’s own backyard. The fact that 
it’s the kind of place where, despite its ballooning 
workforce, you can still sweat alongside your CEO 
is an added bonus. 

“When you work at Twitter, you get an opportu- 
nity to work at a company and on a platform that 
is visibly changing the world every day,” Costolo 
says during a phone interview a week after the 
CrossFit class (and, incidentally, a few days after 
he fractured his collarbone on a ski trip). 

Before joining Twitter in late 2009, the athletic 
CEO spent a couple of years as an exec at Google. 
Its influence on Twitter’s informal culture is ap- 
parent. Twice a month Costolo assembles the en- 
tire employee base in a light-filled open area near 
the company’s massive cafeteria. (Twitter occupies 
seven of the 11 floors in the building; the crown 
jewel is a 16,500-square-foot rooftop deck, where 
workers lounge on outdoor couches and synthetic 
grass.) Costolo and the rest of Twitter’s 10-person 
management team use the twice-monthly “tea 
times” to update employees on company mile- 
stones and goals, answer impromptu questions 
from the crowd, and highlight popular tweets 
and world events captured on the service. The 
same all-hands approach is taken every time the 
company releases quarterly earnings— employees 
are called into the common area, the numbers are 
explained, and questions are answered. 

“I’ve always felt it was important for me to be 
present, for anyone in the company to feel like 
they could walk up to me and have a forthright 
conversation with me,” says Costolo. “As you grow 
as a company, the view from the top becomes 
more and more distorted. So I really go out of my 
way to be present and show the employee base 
that I think of them as peers and colleagues, and 
I encourage them to challenge my thinking and 
engage in sharp questions with me.” 

Costolo even makes an appearance on the first 
day of each weeklong orientation for new hires, 
internally known as “Flight School.” During the 
course of the orientation session, recent hires are 
taught tweeting guidelines— confidential informa- 
tion that is shared during the company’s all-hands 
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meetings, for example, must not be repeated. 
They’re also given a tour of Twitter’s headquarters, 
ineluding the Lodge, a eommunal area where 
two real log eabins— soureed from Craigslist— are 
used for meetings and soeial events (wine, beer, 
and kombueha are all on tap). The large television 
sereens, roomy leather booths, and high-rise tables 
and ehairs in the Lodge give the spaee a eomfy, 
lounge-like feel. Elsewhere in the offiee employees 
sit in open-floor formation and are free to move 
about from plaee to plaee, toting laptops stiekered 
with Twitter’s signature blue bird. 

“It’s not working in a garage, but it’s also not 
a plaee where the future of the eompany is set in 
stone,” says Alex Roetter, a VP of engineering. 

Indeed, Twitter’s fate is still up in the air. Even 
as the eompany ’s revenue and earnings eontinue 
to rise. Wall Street has worried about its slowing 
user growth. Some investors have even ealled on 
Costolo to step down. (The CEO says he loves his 
job and told Fortune he doesn’t know where reeent 
rumors of a possible departure eame from.) The 
situation in Twitter’s own neighborhood has also 
been preearious at times. 

© VERY DAY about 2,000 workers floek 
to Twitter’s offlees on the outskirts of 
downtown San Franeiseo. (Another 
1,600 employees work in other hubs 
around the world.) The so-ealled Twitterloin— 
loeated at the edge of the eity’s Tenderloin neigh- 
borhood— is home to deerepit hotels, strip elubs, 
and many of the eity’s homeless. It also has a high 
erime rate. Earlier this year a suitease full of dis- 
membered body parts was found nearby. 

To be sure, Twitter isn’t the only teeh eompany 
to have set up shop in the area: The eity of San 
Franeiseo has oflered extensive breaks on payroll 
taxes for eompanies that move into the long- 
negleeted neighborhood, and the list ineludes 
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Other hot teeh startups like Square, Tiber, and One 
Kings Lane. But Twitter was among the first to do 
so (the tax ineentive is eolloquially referred to as 
the “Twitter tax break”) and remains the largest 
teeh employer in the neighborhood. The eom- 
pany’s exees say that they are not only eommitted 
to staying in the area but also eneouraging their 
employees to help the loeal population— and elaim 
the desire to do so is aetually entieing workers. 

“If you want to attraet the best talent, this 
is key,” Caroline Barlerin, head of eommunity 
outreaeh and philanthropy at Twitter, says of the 
eompany ’s efforts to do good in the neighborhood. 

Last year Twitter shelled out more than 
$367,000 to loeal nonprofits. Employees regu- 
larly volunteer at the nearby Boys & Girls Club, 
ehurehes, and publie sehools, mentoring ehildren 
and serving meals. The eompany has donated 
laptops and other equipment to neighborhood 
eenters and provided its offiee spaee for nonprofits 
to host events and fundraisers. The eompany’s 
biggest push to aid the nearby eommunity is the 
soon-to-be-opened Twitter NeighborNest, a learn- 
ing eenter it is building just aeross the street from 
its offiee. The spaee will be fully staffed by Twitter 
volunteers and will offer free eomputer elasses 
(with ehild eare) to anyone in the area. 

“I wanted the employees here to feel that we 
are putting down roots in the eommunity,” says 
Costolo. “In order to do that they have to be a part 
of that eommunity.” 

While Twitter is still far from making a pro- 
found impaet on the Tenderloin (some argue that 
its presenee will have a detrimental effeet on the 
area’s residents beeause of the inevitability of 
gentrifleation), its dieey loeation doesn’t seem to 
be searing off employees. Neither does its uneer- 
tain ability to keep growing its user base at a fast 
enough rate. And young engineers aren’t the only 
ones drawn to Twitter’s Art Deeo headquarters. Its 
offlees have been visited by a steady stream of ee- 
lebrities and world leaders, ineluding Seth Rogen, 
Lena Dunham, and Hillary Clinton. 

That kind of exposure is one of the things that 
has made Twitter a speeial plaee to work— even in 
a region flush with onsite massages, free snaeks, 
and CrossFit sessions with CEOs. FS 
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ACUITY 


> SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,039 


© CUITY'S HOME OFFICE in Sheboygan, 

I Wis., already ineludes what the prop- 
erty and easualty insuranee eompany 
says is the tallest flagpole in the U.S., 
at 400 feet. And when a 240,000-square-foot 
expansion of headquarters is eompleted in 2016, 
employees will get to ride on a 65-foot Ferris 
wheel— indoors. 

Yes, these outsize landmarks are eye-eatehing. 
But CEO Ben Salzmann says they are gifts to the 
community. Founded in 1925 by farmers in rural 
Wisconsin looking to insure against the hazards of 
horseless carriages. Acuity, with $1.1 billion in an- 
nual revenue, makes an impressive debut at No. 3 
on this year’s list, alongside global companies such 
as Google and Boston Consulting Group. 

How does it compete? On top of perks like 
unlimited education reimbursement, com- 
pressed workweeks, a 10% company contribu- 
tion to employees’ 401(k) funds, and healthy 
medical plans, Salzmann says Acuity has 
instilled employee loyalty by empowering them 
and giving them a say in the insurer’s future. 
Quarterly town hall meetings keep employees 
up to speed on the company’s performance. It 
also sponsors a “lunch with an oflicer” program, 
in which every employee gets a face-to-face 
meeting with executives. The company lets 
employees decide which organizations receive 
annual charity donations— it gave away just over 
$1 million last year— and invites them to take 
part in strategic planning. For all those reasons, 
workers have raved. 

Yet the best example of employee enthusiasm 
can be found on YouTube in a short video bearing 
the title “Acuity Zombie Apocalypse.” It’s the col- 
laborative work of 40 employees who dressed as 
the undead for a flve-minute explainer about why 
they love their jobs. The video’s tag line? “Acuity is 
a great place to work now... and after the zom- 
bie apocalypse!” It took one day to film and two 
weeks to produce, all during working hours. 

In addition to welcoming oddball initiatives, 
employees say that company leaders take their 
suggestions seriously and that contributions are 
rewarded individually. Stephanie Schreiber, a 
general manager of commercial lines underwrit- 
ing, says she recently noticed that her depart- 
ment was getting rather big— Acuity had hired 
124 employees in the past year. “It was harder for 
us to get to know everyone,” Schreiber says, so 
she suggested a cookout. Her manager obliged. 
“That’s something very simple,” she says, at a 
place where more than 1,000 co-workers know 
one another’s first names. 
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AUTODESK 
[NO. 52] 

Above:Treadmills 
with desktops 
keep workers 
moving while on 
thejoh. 

ACTIVISION 
BLIZZARD 
[NO. 96] 

Right: Videogame 
developers have 
no shortage of 
distractions— 

□r decor. 
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QUICKEN LOANS 
[NO. 12] 

Left:The mortgage 
lender's renovated 
offioeshaveapan- 
oramioviewof Art 
□eooskysorapersin 
downtown Detroit— 
and a basketball oourt. 

CAPITAL ONE 
[NO. 91] 

Belowleft: Open 
oonferenoeand meet- 
ing rooms promote 
transparenoyattbe 
fmanoial servioes 
oompany. 

INTUIT 
[NO. 31] 

Below right: 

Employees attbe 
software developer 
are used to informal 
group meetings. 
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ChieftechnGlogyGfficer Chief marketing effieer Chief human resGureeseffiGer 


Solving Tech’s Diversity 
Problem— Starting at tne Top 


AT CISCO, WHERE ONLY 23% OF THE 
STAFF ARE WOMEN, MANAGEMENT 
ADDRESSES THE TALENT DRAIN FROM 


THE TOP DOWN.^y Caroline Fairchild 


© ADMASREE WARRIOR loves high heels. 

Yet as an engineer just starting out 
in her eareer, she ditehed the heels 
for more modest shoes. The teeh- 
nologist thought that if she looked more like her 
male peers, she would fit in and not feel so alone. 

“I would dress down and try to fit this grunge 
model,” says Warrior, who is now the ehief 
teehnology and strategy ofheer at Ciseo. “But 
as I gained more eonfidenee, I said, ‘To heek 
with it. I am going to be who I am and dress 
how I want to dress.’” 

The alienation that Warrior felt early in her 
eareer highlights a problem that Ciseo— along 
with the rest of the teeh industry— is struggling 
to address. Women represent a small portion of 
Ciseo’s new hires annually, and the few who get in 
the door aren’t stieking around for long or getting 
promoted at the same rate as their male peers. 
The issue appears to be largely eultural, with 


70 

CISCO 

SYSTEMS 
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> EMPLOYEES: 3B,4B3 


many women opting out of the industry to pursue 
eareers where they don’t have the issues that 
Warrior onee faeed. The result is a talent drain 
that teeh eompanies openly admit hurts their 
ability to stay eompetitive in the long term. 

Ciseo hasn’t figured out— and doesn’t profess 
to be elose to— a solution. Though it has stronger 
ethnie diversity (36% Asian vs. 54% Caueasian), 
a full 77% of its employee base is male. “We’re not 
anywhere near where I want to be,” Ciseo ehair- 
man and CEO John Chambers tells Fortune. 

Yet unlike some of its peers, Ciseo (No. 70 on 
Fortunes Best Companies to Work For list) has 
made eonsiderable gains at the top: In 2004 one 
out of nine members of Chambers’ operating 
eommittee was a woman. Today that number has 
grown to five out of 13, and three of 10 board di- 
rectors are women as well. Executive logic is that 
if the company starts with the C-suite, women 
lower down in the hierarchy will look up and see 
opportunities to grow. In interviews with Fortune, 
Warrior, along with her four female colleagues on 
the executive team, opened up about the chal- 
lenges to filling their ranks with more female talent, 
while sharing potential solutions for the future. 

“The message has to start at the top,” says 
Warrior, “but you have to create role models at all 
levels. The common excuse I get is that no women 
applied for the job. I tell them to change that. Go 
find women.” 
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> WORKING BACKWARD 


KellyKramer 

Chief financial efficer 


The 30-year-old teeh giant’s first ehallenge is 
to get young women entering the workforee 
interested in Ciseo. “There is no question that 
this is the heart of the issue,” says ehief human 
resourees offieer Franeine Katsoudas. Sinee 
stepping into the top HR role in June of last year, 
she has aggressively pushed the importanee of 
diverse interview panels and seeking diversity 
in job eandidates. The latter ean be diffieult, 
espeeially given how eompetitive the fast-moving 
hiring proeess ean be in Silieon Valley, but 
Katsoudas has eommunieated that no position 
should be filled until the “widest net possible” is 
east. “It’s definitely a ehange in mindset,” she adds. 

Ciseo has even expanded its reeruiting efforts 
to preteens to get more young women interested 
in the teeh industry at an earlier age, says Ciseo’s 
ehief marketing offieer Blair Christie. “We are 
eontinuing to try to work baekward, and that has 
put us down in the middle-sehool level, where we 
are doing a lot of work.” The eompany is a founding 
member of US2020, a platform that helps eonneet 
STEM professionals with girls and underrep- 
resented minorities from kindergarten through 
eollege age. Ciseo has pledged that by 2020, 20% 
of its U.S. staff will volunteer at least 20 hours eaeh 
year to inspire students in STEM edueation. 


- DIFFERENT NEEDS 


Christie has been with the firm sinee 1999 and 
says that Ciseo “without a doubt” has an inelusive 
eulture. “I never realized I was a female until a 
eouple years ago. I worked hard, I drove results, 
and I was rewarded,” she adds. Yet she aeknowl- 
edges that Ciseo needs to ensure that all women 


SECRETS 
FROM A 
RECRUITER 

“Welookfor 
candidates 
who are 
driven by 
the need to 
serve others, 
are passion- 
ate about 
working 
together as 
a team, and 
are capable 
of great 
attention to 
detail. Find a 
way to show 
expertise in 
these three 
areas when 
interviewing.” 
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feel as supported as she did. A young talent in 
marketing has different needs from someone 
working in finanee, and Ciseo has launehed 
programs to support women aeross funetions. 
Spearheading efforts in the organization is Shari 
Slate, Ciseo’s newly appointed viee president of in- 
elusion and eollaboration. A several-month-long 
program ealled JUMP is available throughout the 
eompany for higher-level female employees. It’s 
also piloting a 12-month sponsorship program to 
make sure women at lower levels interaet mean- 
ingfully with senior talent. 

Sixteen years ago, there were no female VPs in 
finanee at Ciseo, says Christie. Now CFO Kelly 
Kramer is aiming to inerease female headeount 
among management. Citing the pereentage of 
women in finanee overall, Kramer says that she 
eould “lull herself into eomplaeeney” beeause 
nearly half the talent on her team is female. 

Yet that diversity isn’t mirrored in all of Ciseo’s 
divisions. Kramer says she is eonvineed that 
programs like JUMP will help put more women 
in leadership roles. 


-HEELS AND ALL 


The eompany is traeking the effeetiveness of its 
programs by eondueting employee surveys: In 
2014, 89% of staff said they feel they “ean bring 
(their) authentie self to work”— heels and all. 

Ciseo also sees ample opportunity to eollaborate 
with eompetitors to eome up with solutions, but 
deelined to elaborate on any eurrent projeets. 

For Chambers, if the teeh industry wants to see 
a signifieant shift in diversity numbers, it will 
need to make a few “bold moves.” As long as teeh 
eompanies eontinue to operate separately on the 
issue, the needle will never jump dramatieally, 
he says. “Any CEO will tell you that if you have 
30 to 40 priorities, you don’t really have priori- 
ties,” he says. Already Chambers is eneouraged by 
the results of exeeutives like Warrior, Katsoudas, 
Christie, Kramer, and CIO Rebeeea Jaeoby, who 
sponsor women lower down the ehain. Eaeh of the 
funetions led by a woman has more diversity in 
its group than other groups do. Yet the eompany 
is by no means elose to deelaring vietory or even 
announeing a winning strategy. “We might need to 
run some different plays,” Chambers admits, 
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COMMERCIAL REALESTATE 
STARTUP WEWORK BRINGS 
THE SHARING ECONOMY 
INTO YOUR WORKSPACE. 

By Jen Wieczner 


SECRETS 
FROM A 
RECRUITER 

“Hyatt knows 
that one size 
does not fit 
all.Welookfor 
candidates 
who are 
willing to 
showtheir 
personal 
brand or be 
attheirbest. 
This includes 
thinking 
differently 
and bringing 
an innovative 
spirit to the 
workplace.” 

-KRISTY 
SEIDEL DIREC- 
TOROFTALENT 
ACQUISITION. 
HYATT HOTELS 
[N0.78] 


© SINGANOFFICEatWeWorkfeelsalotlike 
checking in at a swank hotel. Indie music 
plays softly in the reception area. Young 
professionals with laptops sprawl across 
couches, beanbag chairs, and even pillow- 
covered stacks of wooden pallets, sipping artisanal cof- 
fee or lemon water. Depending on the day, help yourself 


BREAKTIME Many 
□fWeWarks offices 
offer creative 
distractions. 


to a waffle brunch or sign 
upforamassageina 
conference room. 

Despite the relaxing 
vibe, WeWork's chain of 
co-working spaces— 
where employees from 
different firms rent 
desks and small of- 
fices but share Wi-Fi, copy 
machines, water coolers, 
and the like— are all about 
doing business. Founded 
by two guys who never 
had traditional officejobs 
of their own, WeWork 
was imagined as a sort 
of entrepreneurial, anti- 
establishment utopia: de- 
livering Googleplex-type 
perks [from videogames 
to health insurance dis- 
counts] to small startups 
that couldn't otherwise 
afford them. "The line that 
we see between work and 
play is really blurring, and 
wetrytomakethisthe 
bestworkenvironment 
possible," says WeWork 
co-founderandCEDAdam 
Neumann. The WeWork 
model has proved incred- 
ibly attractive to today's 
increasingly independent 
workforce. Started in 
2010, WeWork has grown 
into a $5 billion business 
with 27 locations across 
theU.S. andabroad.lt 
plansto double that num- 
ber by the end of thisyear. 

And lately FortuneSOO 
companies have also 
come knocking: Merck, 
American Express, and 
Microsoft now lease 
desks at WeWork. Yet 


WeWorkturns many big 
firms away; it limits them 
tojust 20% of overall 
membership. "If we had 
opened our doors, this 
placewould become 
corporate America," 
Neumann says. "We're 
abletogivethema 
corporate culture and 
feelingthatarealittle 
more relevant." Merck 
employees , for example, 
alternate between com- 
pany headquarters and 
four WeWork outposts 
in New York Cityto gain 
exposuretothe "innova- 
tion ecosystem." 

WeWorkisthefirstU.S. 
company to scale the co- 
working conceptandto 
galvanize its own brand 
of workspace, which is 
as much aboutthe social 
scene as it is aboutthe 
space itself. There are 
onsite happy hours and 
events several times 
a week, publicized by 
WeWork's members-only 
mobile app, and floors are 
laid outso that workers 
are likelyto bump into 
oneanotherontheirway 
tothefridge ora meeting. 

While companies of all 
sizes are shifting to open- 
office layoutsto cut costs, 
WeWork's memberships, 
averaging $^00to $650 
a person per month, can 
be more expensive than 
leasing a comparable 
amount of commercial 
space elsewhere. WeWork 
says it makes up forthat 
by covering expenses like 
furniture and cleaning— 
notto mention the beer 
kegs on every floor— as 
well as by fostering busi- 
ness relationships and 
partnerships between 
members. "For us, it's not 
about reducing footprint," 
saysMarkGallagher, 
seniormarket manager 
for Silicon Valley Bank, 
which recently tookup 
residence in WeWork's 
Boston and San Francisco 
locations to bettermingle 
with its entrepreneur 
clients. "It's about a diff er- 
entworkstyle." Rl 
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10 Best Companies 
for Women 

THE HEALTH CARE INDUSTRY IS DOMINATING THE MARKET FOR 
FEMALE TALENT BY OFFERING FLEXIBLE WORK OPTIONS AND 
PROMOTING MANY INTO LEADERSHIP ROLES. By Colleen Leahey 


IT HAS BECOME TRENDY for companies to boast 
publicly about their efforts to provide more female- 
friendly perks. Increased maternity leave (both paid 
and unpaid), telecommuting, job sharing— the list 
goes on.AndjustlastyearApple and Facebook began 
offering financial aid to female employees undergoing 
cryo-vitrification. The underlying goal? To attract 
and retain the best female talent in a highly competi- 
tive industry. 

As many types of companies try to increase 
workforce diversity, the industries thattraditionally 
attract more women workers (such as health care) 
continue to thrive. Thanks to a mix of great benefits, 
stable career paths, and supportive cultures, women 
make up 45% or more of the leadership positions at 
these 10 companies. 


1. MERIDIAN HEALIH 

Women accountfor a whopping 80% of the health 
system s workforce and fill 63% of leadership positions. 

"I feel very lucky to have a company that encourages 
womentoworkwhile having a family by providing 
affordable onsite child care," says one employee. 

CHILDREN’S HEALIHCARE DF AILANTA 

The pediatric hospital offers $10,000foradoption 
benefits, bountiful paidtime offfornewparents, 
telecommuting, job sharing, and flexible scheduling. 
"Children's is geared toward family first, so there is never 
a hassle ifyou need time off," says an employee. 


3. PERKINS CDIE 

Women occupy 68% ofthe lawfirm's leadership positions. 
"I really appreciatethework-from-home option. Inthe past 
couple ofyears the company has made the work-remotely 
option a much easierway to work," says onefemale em- 
ployee. "I amfortunate the company encouragesthis." 


4.ALSTDN&BIRD 

Workers adore this global lawfirm,which, an employee 
says, "iswonderful about supporting newmothersand 
their needs once they return to work." Another says, "The 
firm has helped me with elder care, child care, and adop- 
tion benefits. Because of this I give 200% at work." 


5.NDVDNDRDISK 

After one year of service, the pharma company offers an 
additional 12 weeks of bonding leave after short-term 
disability ends, including one week paid. "Management 
stresses to us to take vacations and notwork on weekends. 
It's is one ofthe reasons I love working here," says a worker. 



EMPLOYEE CARE 

Registered nurses 
atMeridianHealth 
receive average 
pay of $83,^81 
a year. 
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6. BAPTIST HEALTH SOUTH FLORIDA 

Baptist offers a 50% ^03[b] match up to 2% of salary— but 
it'sthe culture that hasfemale employees raving. Eighty- 
five percent of employees say they're encouraged to bal- 
ance work responsibilitieswith personal ones. "We all have 
lives outside of work, and Baptist recognizesthat," says one. 


7. ATLANTIC HEALTH SYSTEM 


The hospital offers a wide variety of commitment leveisfor 
itsworkforce. "I have been ableto workfull-time, part-time, 
and per diem and backto full-time during the various stages 
of raising my family," says an employee. "I wantto give back 
to the organization because it has been so greatto me." 



8. SCRIPPS HEALTH 


Some 68% of Scripps's leaders are women— and managers/ 
directors receive average pay of roughly $12^,800. Work- 
ers saythe company exudes a communal feel. "There is a 
sense of family, and people go out of theirwayforothers, 
whether it's a co-worker or patient," says one employee. 


9. NORDSTROM 


About 60% ofthe retailer's 61,666 workers in the U.S.are 
under 35. Besides health care for part-time employees 
who work 30 hours or more a week, Nordstrom empowers 
its workforce. "Nordstrom givesyou the freedom to make 
decisions and find ways to make customers happy." 


CEOTERRI KELLYis a Gore lifer. She started atthe company 
in 1983 as an associate— her first job after college. 


ALATTICEWORK 

OFWORKERS 

MANUFACTURER W.L. GORE 8 ASSOCIATES 

HAS HAD "CULTURE" SINCE 1958. 

By Daniel Roberts 


10.WELLSTAR HEALTH SYSTEM 


Women make up 82% ofthe hospital system's workforce, 
and 5^%ofthem have been atthe hospital for more than 
five years. Great benefits, such as backup care, concierge 
services, and flexible hours, allowemployeesto concen- 
trate free of distractions, says one employee. 


Criteria: To determine the Best Companies for Women iist, 
we asked Great Place to Work to focus on the 100 Best 
Companies that have the highest female population as well 
as the most women in seniorleadership and management 
positions. We included only companies that offerjobshar- 
ing, telecommuting, and flexible scheduling options, as well 
as exemplary maternity and adoption benepts. For more 
info, go tofortune.com/best-companies-women. 


ORE-TEX FABRIC is certainly W.L. Gore’s best- 
known produet, but it is just one of many in a 
diverse portfolio that includes vaeuum filters, 
mierowave eable assemblies, guitar strings, 
dental floss, aeoustie vents for eellphones, and even medieal 
deviees to treat heart defeets. If it were publicly traded, the 
$3.1 billion private eompany would appear at No. 712 on 
the Fortune 1,000. But Gore-Tex is not the only thing this 
company is known for— it’s also famous for making employ- 
ees deliriously happy. 

Gore has earned a spot on Fortune’s 100 Best Companies 
to Work For list every year sinee 1998, and workplaee experts 
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W.L GORE IS A 100 BEST 
COMPANIES ALL-STAR: 
ITHASAPPEAREOONTHELIST 
EVERYYEAR SINCE 1998. 


have long studied and replieated the Delaware- 
based eompany’s people praetiees. “We’re quite 
proud of that,” says CEO Terri Kelly. “You ean 
have a blip, a one-olf good year. But for us it’s all 
about sustaining that over time.” Longevity, it 
seems, is a eompany hallmark: Full-time volun- 
tary turnover is a very low 3%. 

But don’t eonfuse Gore with Google or Twit- 
ter. Today the word “culture” is often equated 
with free perks, like lunches or massages. Gore’s 
HR team says it has a “conscious culture,” one 
that Malcolm Gladwell used as a case study in 
The Tipping Point and that hasn’t changed much 
since 1958, when Wilbert “Bill” Lee and Gen- 
evieve Gore created the company. 

THE FOUNDERS sought to combat the traditional no- 
tion of management. Instead of a typical corpo- 
rate structure. Gore has no rigid hierarchy but is 


n 

W.L. GORE 


> NEWARK, DEL. 

> EMPLOYEES: B, 453 


instead a unique organization described 
by Bill Gore as a “latticework” of strong inter- 
connected talents woven together like a tapestry, 
or— if you want to go there— an impermeable 
textile. Managers are called “leaders,” who oversee 
teams and divisions, and all employees are known 
as “associates.” Yes, it has a CEO, but Kelly says 
she doesn’t like the term. The thinking, she says, 
is to “empower the individual. That scares a lot of 
companies because you think you’ll lose control.” 

And unlike many other, newer companies 
focusing on culture. Gore shirks the perks that 
are showered liberally on many of the other 100 
Best Companies. Its headquarters doesn’t have 
foosball tables or napping pods. “We had culture 
before ‘culture’ was a buzzword,” says Leslie 
Nachbar, an associate in fabrics who has been 



TOSSING 

THEDICE 

W.L. Gore associ- 
ates participate 
inteam-deveiop- 
mentgames. 
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at Gore for five years and says she’d be happy to 
stay forever. “It’s authentie. It’s not a facade or 
marketing strategy.” 

Making eulture authentie requires buy-in from 
the entire workforee. Betty Snyder, a board mem- 
ber and one of five ehildren of the founders, says 
the eompany has earned that over time. “Values 
eontinue on through the life of the organiza- 
tion,” she says, “and it ean take an earthquake to 
ehange them. We have a value system that looks 
at results not only in monetary terms but also 
in emotional terms. And onee you’ve been here 
awhile, you beeome an advoeate.” 

Faith in the eulture naturally leads to employee 
loyalty. Gore was Terri Kelly’s first employer after 
graduating from the University of Delaware; 
she’s never had another. When she beeame CEO 
in 2005, after 22 years, she says, “It shoeked the 
heek out of me.” Leadership opportunities at Gore 
are based on how mueh of a “followership” some- 
one has among eo-workers. Gore also uses peer 
assessments to determine eompensation. 

Matt Sehreiner, an assoeiate in fabries, has 
worked at Gore for more than 20 years and says 
peer eamaraderie is key. “People here really enjoy 
getting up and eoming in to work every day. I 
know that sounds eliehed, but it’s an uplifting 
spaee.” In his work at the footwear division, inter- 
aeting with eompanies like Nike and Timberland, 
he eonstantly hears feedbaek that there is “some- 
thing speeial about people from Gore.” 

To be sure, the eompany says it is always 
looking for ways to grow. Case in point: Over 
the past 57 years it has expanded overseas, with 
manufaeturing faeilities in Germany, the U.K., 
Japan, and China, and it eounts 6,500 employ- 
ees globally. But Gore in 2015 is not so different 
from Gore four deeades ago, and Snyder wants 
to ehange that. The eompany prides itself on 
the informal reporting strueture— more senior 
people have abstraet “higher water lines” instead 
of faneier titles— but it also aims for more elarity. 
And although Snyder says Gore’s physieal spaees 
are “utilitarian, not showy,” the eompany touts 
its “eapability eenter” in Delaware, whieh opened 
in 2007 and was designed with help from IDEO. 
Part eorporate museum, part interaetive seienee 
eenter, it’s where the eompany eonduets meet- 


SECRETS 
FROM A 
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“Show US 
ownership. 

At Google you 
can’t wait for 
someone to 
assign you a 
problem to fix, 
Candidates 
who spot 
wrongs that 
need righting, 
who see the 
next hurdle 
asalOx 
opportunity, 
and who see 
‘Whys?’as 
‘Why nets?’ 
thrive at 
Google.” 

-KYLE EWING. 
DIRECTOROF 
GLOBAL STAFF- 
ING. GOOGLE 

[NO.l] 


ings with potential partners. Two more eapability 
eenters are planned, for Tokyo and Germany. 

As part of a “strategy refresh” last year, the 
eompany divided staff into two groups for separate 
surveys and eandid diseussions about how they fit 
into the eompany ’s eulture. The split was genera- 
tional: Older veterans— “I eall them ‘The Wise,”’ 
says Kelly— and younger employees (think millen- 
nials). The results helped Kelly rethink the needs 
of staff. For example. Gore is known for having 
lifers who stay for their entire eareers, but it ean’t 
assume nowadays that young folks want that kind 
of path. In the past, at meetings every assoeiate 
would go around the table and say how many 
years he had logged at the eompany. No more. 
“What we realized is that that really turns people 
off,” says Kelly. “Young assoeiates might think, 
‘Geez, I’m not going to have any eredibility until 
I’ve been here 30 years!”’ 

As for Gore’s use of internal teehnology, the 
younger generation “had some things to say 
that kind of you hit in the stomaeh. We had been 
very behind with adopting teehnology— iPhones 
and iPads and workflow apps— and using them to 
help teams move faster and eommunieate,” 
says Kelly. As part of the refresh. Gore partnered 
with Silieon Valley-based Institute for the Future 
in an effort to modernize. Kelly says that Gore is 
aiming to beeome more eonneeted, but eautious- 
ly and earefully— a strategy that founders Bill 
and Genevieve, employees say, would definitely 
approve. fS 
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Over the past 18 years, the 12 cempaniesthat have appeared on the list every 
year created 3^1.567 nevi/jebs. an increase of 1727ojDb grevi/th. 
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GOOGLESIO 
THINGS TO 
TRANSFORM 
YOUR TEAM 
AND YOUR 
WORKPLACE 

WHATYOU CAN DO, STARTING 

TOMORROW. By Laszlo Bock^ 
SVP of people operations 


O N MY YEARS AT GOOGLE I’ve noticed 
that some of the ideas about cul- 
ture that we put into place were not 
that groundbreaking. But they still 
deserve attention. 

You either believe people are fun- 
damentally good or you don’t. If you do believe they’re 
good, then as an entrepreneur, a team member, a team 
leader, a manager, or a CEO, you should act in a way con- 
sistent with your beliefs. If people are good, then they 
should be free. Too many organizations and managers 
operate as if, absent some enlightened diktat, people are 
too benighted to make sound decisions and innovate. 

The question is not. What management system is 
required to change human nature? but rather. What 
is required to change the nature of work? 

In each chapter of my new book I offer short lists of 
“work rules,” in case you want to focus on one area or 
another. But if you want your company to have a high- 
freedom environment, here are the 10 steps that will 
help you quickly transform your team or workplace. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY SEBASTIAN THIBAULT 



1.GIVEY0UR 

WORKMEANING 

Work consumes at least 
one-third of your life and 
half yourwaking hours, It 
can and oughtto be more 
thanameanstoanend, 
Intoo many environ- 
ments, a job isjust a pay- 
check, ButasWharton 
professor Adam Grant's 
workdemonstrated, even 
asmallconnectionto 
the people who benefit 
from your work not only 
improves productivity but 
alsomakespeoplehap- 
pierAndeveryonewants 
his workto have purpose. 
Connect ittoanidea or 
avaluethattranscends 
thedaytodayandthat 
also honestly reflects 
whatyou are doing. 


a.TRUSTYOUR 

PEOPLE 

if you believe human 
beingsare fundamen- 
tally good, actlike it, Be 
transparentand honest 
with your people, and 
give them a voice in how 
things work, 

Andthe only wayfor 
thatto happen is if you 
give up a little bitof your 
authority, giving them 
space to grow into it. 

This may sound daunting, 
but in reality it's not 
too risky. 

And if you are partof 
ateam, makethisplea 
to your boss: Give me a 
chance. Help me under- 
stand whatyourgoals 
are, and let me figure out 
howto achieve them. 

Small steps likethese 
create thetrail to 
an ethosof ownership. 


3. HIRE ONLY 
PEOPLEWHOARE 
BETTER THAN YOU 

Drganizationsoften act 
asiffillingjobsguickly 
is more importantthan 
fillingjobswiththe best 
people. 

Hire by committee, set 
objective standards in ad- 
vance, nevercompromise, 
and periodically checkif 
your new hires are better 
thanyouroldones. 

The proof thatyou are 
hiringwellisthatnineout 
of 10 newhiresare better 
thanyou are. 


4. DON’T CONFUSE 
DEVELOPMENT 
WITH MANAGING 
PERFORMANCE 

In all cases, don't rely 
solely onthe managerto 
come up with an accurate 
picture of how people are 
doing, Fordevelopment, 
solicit inputfrom peers, 
evenif it'sassimpleas 
asking orsendingouta 
shortguestionnaire. For 
performance evaluation, 
reguire managersto 
sittogetherand calibrate 
theirassessments 
asagroupto guarantee 
fairness. 


Excerpted from Work Rules!, 
to be published in April 2015 
by Twelve Books, an imprint 
of HachetteBookGroup. 
Copyright ©2015 
by LaszloBock. 



5. FOCUS ON THE 
TWO TAILS 

Putyourbest people 
undera microscope. 
Through a combination of 
circumstance, skill, and 
grit, they have figured out 
howto excel, 

Atthesametime, have 
compassionforyour 
worst performers. If you're 
getting hiring right, most 
of those who struggle do 
so becauseyou've put 
them in the wrong role, not 
because theyare inept, 
Helpthemto learn orto 
find new roles. 


6. BE FRUGAL 
AND GENEROUS 

Mostthingswedoforour 
people cost nothing. Have 
vendors bring services in- 
house ornegotiate lunch 
deliveryfrom a local sand- 
wich shop, TGIF [all-hands 
meetings] and guest 
speakers reguire only a 
room and a microphone, 
Yettheyresultin a Brown- 
ian abundance: Googlers 
are constantly bumping 
intoa new service or an 
intriguing discussion. 

Save yourbig checks 
forthe times when your 
people are mostin need, 
the moments of greatest 
tragedy andjoy. Your 
generositywill have the 
mostimpactwhen some- 
one needsemergency 
medical attention orwhen 
familiesarewelcoming 
newmembers. Focusing 
onthose mosthuman 
moments underscores 
thatyourorganization 
caresabouteach indi- 
vidual personally. And all 
workers will drawcomfort 
from knowingthatshould 
theyencounteroneof 
life'slowestorbighest 
moments, they'll have 
the strength of a larger 
institution behindthem. 


7. PAY UNFAIRLY 

Ninetypercentormore 
ofthevalueonyour 
teams comes from tbe 
top 10%, As a result, your 
best people are worth far 
more than your average 
people. They might be 
worth 50% more than 
youraverage people or 
50timesmore, butthey 
are absolutely worth 
more. Make sure theyfeel 
it. Even if you don't have 
thefinancial resourcesto 
provide huge differences 
in pay, providing greater 
differenceswill mean 
something. 


8. NUDGE 

Lookaroundyou right 
nowand discoverhow 
yourenvironmentis 
nudging you andthose 
around you already, Isit 
easy to see other people 
andconnect?Arethe 
least-healthy snacks in 
yourrefrigeratorateye 
level?Whenyouemail 
ortextyourcolleagues 
andfriends, is itto share 
good newsorsnark? 

We are all constantly 
nudged by ourenviron- 
mentand nudging those 
around us, Usethatfact 
to make yourself and 
yourteams happierand 
more productive, 
Arrangeyourphysical 
space in a waythaten- 
courages behaviorsyou 
want: If you need people 
to collaborate and are 
stuckwitb cubicles, 
knockdown thewalls. 

Be thoughtful in howyou 
send messagestoyour 
teams. Share data about 
whatisgoing right, such 
as the number of people 
volunteering with local 
charities, toencourage 
othersto get involved. 
You'll be surprised by 
how different the same 
place canfeel. 


9. MANAGE 
THE RISING 
EXPECTATIONS 

You'lltrip up sometimes 
and needtotake back- 
ward steps. Be prepared 
toeatyourgoji pie. 
Knowing that, tell people 
aroundyouthatyou'll be 
experimenting with ideas 
beforeyou start experi- 
menting, That will help 
transform them from 
criticsto supporters, and 
they'll extendyouthe 
benefit ofthe doubtif 
things go awry. 


lO. ENJOY! AND 
THENGOBACKTO 
NO. 1 AND START 
AGAIN 

This isn'ta one-time 
effort. Building a great 
culture and environ- 
ment reguires constant 
learning and renewal. 
Don't worry about trying 
to do everything at once, 
Experimentwith one idea 
orwithadozen, learn 
from the experiment, 
tweakthe program, and 
tryagain. 

What's beautiful about 
thisapproach isthata 
greatenvironmentisa 
self-reinforcing one: All 
these efforts support 
oneanotherandtogether 
create an organization 
that is creative, fun, 
hardworking, and highly 
productive. 

If you believe 
people are good, then 
liveyourbeliefs 
throughyourwork, fS 
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IN A HYATT WORLD - OUR best IS MAKING 
SURE YOU CAN BE AT yOUTS 


Whether we're opening doors for a night^s slay or for a lifetime of career opportunitiesj we make sure th at 
while you're here, you can always be your best. That's why we're thrilled and gratefuJ to be named to the 
FORTUNE "100 Best Companies to Work For*'" list in America, as well as the World's Best Multinational 
Workplaces list by the Great Place to Work® Institute. 


See what we love most shout living #In A Hyatt World at inahyattworld.com. 
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Work/ Life Integration 
Is the New Normal 

She came into work at a.m. on Wednesday 
because she took her kids to the dentist. But she still 


GONE IS THE NOTION OF BALANCE 
AS WORKERS INCREASINGLY BLUR 
THE By Laura Vanderkam 


O NAC0RNER of West Philadelphia, the cranes 
have been busy. The project? A few hundred 
luxury apartments aimed at professionals 
working at the nearby University City Sci- 
ence Center. 

Increasingly, notes Stephen Tang, 
president and CEO of this incubator and research park, the 
professionals running these startups want to work and live 
in the same space. They think little of a workout at noon and 
a conference call at 9 p.m. 

“I think it’s just life,” Tang says. If people enjoy what they do, 
there’s no need to draw strict lines. 

He’s not the only one thinking this way. Increasingly people 
are rejecting the notion of “work/life balance” in favor of an- 
other phrase: “work/life integration.” Thanks to smartphones 
and the growing popularity of working remotely, moving work 
around on dimensions of time and space is not only possible, 
but has become the norm. 

That’s what I found when I completed a time diary study 
of 1,001 days in the lives of high-earning women and their fami- 
lies. A full 75% of time logs showed something personal during 
traditional work hours: exercise, school visits. On the flip side, 
77% showed work outside the workday norm. Women took calls 
after their kids went to bed. They wrote reports on weekends. 

Eileen Hiromura is a Google product manager. On the Friday 
of the week she logged for me, her two kids visited her for lunch. 


logged full-time hours. She checked email at night and 
had this odd habit: waking up at 3 a.m. some nights 
and working for 90 minutes before going back to sleep. 
She wasn’t sleep-deprived (she logged 56 hours of sleep 
that week). She just liked that quiet time. 

While people don’t necessarily want to be on calls at 
10 p.m., many parents are willing to make that trade to 
come home for family dinner. Indeed, the ability to inte- 
grate work and life is what allows some people to stay in 
the workforce. Kristin Thomas has four young children 
and works 30 to 35 hours a week as the director of em- 
ployer outreach for FlexJobs, a job service specializing 
in flexible and telecommuting positions. Thomas works 
from home during the hours that suit her. Without that 
flexibility, “I wouldn’t be working,” she says. 

And increasingly, she says, she is seeing job 
candidates who are “bold enough to ask about the 
flexibility offered.” 

But why not? For many people the ability to inte- 
grate work and life is like asking if a major Arm offers 
health insurance. You assume so, but just want to 
check that box before the conversation continues. 

To be sure, while “work/life integration is the reality,” 
says Cali Yost, founder of Flex + Strategy Group/ Work 
+ Life Fit, that doesn’t mean that most employers have 
coherent plans to deal with it. “All of this integration is 
very much happening by the seat of our pants.” 

Laura Vanderkam is the author of the fortheoming 
hook I Know How She Does It: How Successful 
Women Make the Most of Their Time (Portfolio, 

June 9, 2015). 
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SECTION VI 



THE100 
BEST COMPANIES 
TO WORK FDR 



THIS YEAR’S RANKING of the 
100 Best Companies to Work 
For marks Fortunes 18th year 
of partnering with workplaee 
eonsultant Great Plaee to Work. 
It also happens to inelude a 
large elass of induetees— 16 very 
worthy neweomers, inelud- 
ing Twitter, Aeuity, Workday, 
Nationwide, and Hilti, and one 
returnee following a 16-year 
absenee: outdoor retailer L.L. 
Bean. If As we read through 
thousands of employee eom- 
ments and survey results, we 
notieed three trends. If First, 
the best workplaees are getting 
better. Beeause Great Plaee to 
Work has used the same rigor- 
ous methodology to identify the 
nation’s best employers for nearly 
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THE 100 

BESTCOMPANIES 

TOWORKFOR 

List 



two decades, we can make com- 
parisons. Take education and de- 
velopment, for example. In 1998 
the average amount of training 
for managers and professionals 
was 41 hours, while hourly and 
administrative staffers received 
SS hours. This year the numbers 
were 78 and 94 hours, respective- 
ly, which is nearly 80% higher. 

But its not just specific pro- 
grams that are more generous. 
The primary tool used to select 
and rank candidates is Great 
Place to Work’s Trust Index 
survey, which is distributed to 
a sample of employees at each 
company. In effect, the work- 
ers vote their companies onto 
the list using criteria related to 
the quality of their workplace 
cultures. Looking at this year’s 
data, we discovered that 2015’s 
100 Best Companies scored an 
average of 13% higher than their 
worthy counterparts nearly two 
decades ago. That means the 
happiest employees have gotten 
even happier. 

Why? That leads us to our 
second trend: The best employ- 
ers are better because more 


NDTESiALLDATA 

AREFRDMJULY 

2014. 

‘CORPORATE 

HEAOQOARTERS 

'GLOBAL 

HEAOCOONTFOR 

GOOGLE.ALL 

OTHERCOMPANY 

HEAOCOONTSARE 

FORFOLL-TIME 

ANO PART-TIME 

EMPLOYEESIN 

THEO.S. 

'JOBOPENINGSAS 
0FFEBR0ARY2015 
ANOARESOBJECT 
TO CHANGE 


? 

• 

COMPANY 

PROFILES 

Forthe 
complete list, 
including data 
abouthiring, 
perks, paid 
time off, and 
oompensation 
tables, goto 
fortune.com/ 
bestcompanies 


business leaders are focused on 
workplace culture as a competi- 
tive tool. You will see that most 
of these firms are winners in 
the marketplace as well as in 
the workplace. Prime example: 
Google, which occupies the top 
spot for the sixth time in eight 
years. Google’s leaders explicitly 
attribute the company’s financial 
performance to its benevolent 
people practices. 

Also consider the 12 companies 
that have made this list every year 
since we published the first list 
in 1998. Over the past 17 years 
they have collectively created a 
net total of 341,567 jobs, for a 
whopping average increase of 
172%. The top job creator: Whole 
Foods, with a 784% jump, from 
8,681 team members to 68,045. 

Or you can look at stock per- 
formance. Since 1998 the 100 
Best Companies have outper- 
formed the S&P 500 index by a 
ratio of nearly 2 to 1, according 
to a study by the Russell Invest- 
ment Group. Companies on this 
list are shining examples of a 
different way of doing business 
that puts to rest the old notion 
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that treating employees well 
might hurt the bottom line. In- 
deed, most would agree with the 
Marriott philosophy: “Take eare 
of assoeiates, and they will take 
eare of the eustomers.” 

Third trend: Eaeh of the 
too Best Companies has lead- 
ers who genuinely listen to their 
employees and eraft distinetive 
polieies and programs that suit 
todays workforee. The perks 
listed in our brief deseriptions 
of these firms are only the tip of 
the ieeberg in workplaee eul- 
tures where every employee is 
eonsidered important. We like 
the observation of Seott Seherr, 
founder and CEO of Ultimate 





“What is the 

one-sentence 

summary 

of how you 

change 

the world? 

Always 

work hard on 

something 

uncomfort- 

ahly exciting.” 


LARRY PAGE. 
CEO. GOOGLE 
[NO.l] 


GOOGLE 


> MOUNTAIN VIEW, CALIF.* > EMPLOYEES: 44,862' 2,500 JOB OPENINGS* 


The media and tech giant celebrates its sixth 
appearance as No, 1 and recently bolstered 
its parental-leave benefits. New parents, 
regardless of gender [including dads, domestic 
partners, adoptive parents, and surrogate par- 
ents]. can now get up to 12 weeks of fully paid 
baby-bonding time, Google also provides $500 
in "bonding bucks" to all new parents to use 
during the first three months of their child's life. 


Software: “The true measure of a 
eompany is how they treat their 
lowest-paid employees.” 

As you read the eompany 
profiles that follow, we invite 
you to think about taking an 
idea baek to your workplaee. If 
enough employees insist that 
their eompanies emulate the 
too Best Companies, the win- 
ners will be the eompanies and 
the people who work there. Our 
list is proof that it ean be done. 


a 


BOSTON CON- 
SULTING GROUP 


> BOSTON 

> EMPLOYEES: 2,701 

> 1,000 JOB OPENINGS 

One of the allures of working 
for BCG is the ability to take 
asecial-impactleaveefab- 
senceferthreete 12 months. 
In 201^, BCG had staffers 
werkingferTechne Serve, 
the World Food Programme, 
the Clinton HealthAccess 
Initiative, Education Pioneers, 
Green Cot, the Gates Founda- 
tion, the Ethiopian Agricul- 
tural Transformation Agency, 
and YunusSocial Business. 


[NEW] r acuity 



> SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,039 
>150J0B0PENIN6S 

The Midwestern property 
and casualty insurermakes 
itsdebuteneurlistwith 
astounding benefits: no limit 
ontuitien reimbursement, 
no cap on paid sick days for 
full-time employees, and a 
healthyA01[k] plan in which 
the company plunks 8% of 
pay into accounts every 
guarter. No wonderfull-time 
turnover is only 1%. [See 
story inthis issue.] 
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SAS 

INSTITUTE 



> CARY. N.C. 

> EMPLOYEES: B.647 
>350 JOB OPENINGS 

pGunded byJim GoDdnight, 
this analytics software 
maker sits on a lush campus 
thatismaintained byateam 
of37landscapers,who plant 
more than 3,800 flowers 
everyyear.They are direct 
employees of SAS, not con- 
tractors. Assuch,theyenjoy 
generous benefits including 
onsite child care, health and 
fitness centers, a pharmacy, 
and subsidized meals. 


: EDWARD 
f* \ JDNES 

” ioo 

> ST. LOUIS 

> EMPLOYEES: 37,164 
>4, 874 JOB OPENINGS 

The Edward Jones shingle, 
signifying investment 
advice, has gone up at more 
than 12,000 locations. This 
expansion will create new 
opportunities for employees. 
By 2020 the firm expects 
to have 20,000 financial 
advisers, upfrom nearly 
1A,000 today. 
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SALESFDRCE 



> SAN FRANCISCO 

> EMPLOYEES: 10,146 
>946 JOB OPENINGS 

Thecloud-computing 
pioneer more than doubled 
itsworkforce in the past 
three years via events like an 
Dktoberfest-themed "bring 
a referral" happy hourand 
such referral rewards as two 
first-class roundtrip airline 
ticketsto a destination of 
choice.alongwith $5,000in 
spending money. Thecom- 
panygets 58% of newhires 
from employee referrals. 


lO 


CAMDEN 

PROPERTYTRUST 


O 


> HOUSTON 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,746 
>72 JOB OPENINGS 

Employees saywork is "fun 
filled" atthisfirm— which 
owns and operates 167 
apartment complexes— 
thanksto happy hours, baby 
showers, and an annual con- 
ference that brings managers 
to headguarters in Elouston. 
The company also takes 
care of employees' families 
withfullyfurnished vacation 
suites, a 20% discount on 
rent, and college scholarships. 
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' ROBERTW. 
: BAIRD 



7 :WEGMANSF0DD 
i MARKETS o 
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GENENTECH 

0(v0 


11 


! KIMPTDN HOTELS 
j G RESTAURANTS 


oo 


> MILWAUKEE 

> EMPLOYEES: 2,822 
>g8J0B OPENINGS 

The investmentadviserhas 
$120billion inclientassets 
and attributes successto 
"theRule":Thereare"no 
a--holes here." Dverthe 
years roughly two dozen 
people havebeenterminated 
forbreakingthe rule. 


> ROCHESTER, N.Y. > EMPLOYEES: 43,211 1,900 JOB OPENINGS 

Employees of the family-owned 
supermarket chain wear name tags 
that bear the number of years of 
"incredible service" they have accu- 
mulated. Hundreds of them visit the 
company's own 50-acre organicfarm 
eachyearin upstate New York, 


> SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO 

> EMPLOYEES: 12,895 

> 993J0B OPENINGS 

On April Eools' Day, the 
biotech drugmaker posted 
a phony story on its intranet 
sayingthatgoats would be 
used for cam pus landscap- 
ing and asked employees 
to adopt them. Real goats 
were broughtonsite, and 
more than 300 employees 
signed up. One employee: 
"Nicejob, Genentech. I love 
this place!" 


>SAN FRANCISCO 
> EMPLOYEES: 8,116 
>445 JOB OPENINGS 

LastyearthechainofBS 
boutigue hotelsagreedto be 
acguired by Intercontinental 
Hotels Group [ownerofthe 
Holiday Inn brands] and will 
be operated as a subsidiary. 
Upon the announcement, 
Kimpton employees were 
promised that its exem- 
plaryculturewould remain 
intact. New properties are 
50% staffed with relocated 
employees. 
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i QUICKEN LOANS 



> DETROIT >EMPLDYEES: 9,010 600 JOB OPENINGS 

Football fans at this mortgage lender are 
thrilled that Quicken has become an official 
sponsor of the Detroit Lions, opening an 
entire section [63 seats] forthe company's 
use. If that weren't enough, the company 
also provides free shuttles to Cleveland to 
catch Cavaliers games— Dan Gilbert, owner of 
Quicken, is a majority owner of the Ohio team. 
Gilbert is also helping lead an effort for renewal 
by transforming the downtown area. 


[NEW] ; RIOT 
1^^ ; GAMES 


i BURNS G 

1^^ : MCDONNELL 




W.L.GORE 

o©o 


STRYKER 


> SANTA MONICA 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,052 
>4g0JDB0PENINGS 


> KANSAS CITY 

> EMPLOYEES: 4,498 
>MGJ0B0PENINGS 


> NEWARK, DEL 

> EMPLOYEES: 6,453 
>77J0B0PENIN6S 


> KALAMAZOO 

> EMPLOYEES: 12,277 
>561J0B OPENINGS 


The developer of the best- 
selling videogame League of 
Legends holds an annual We 
Riot event. In 201^ the com- 
pany flew employees from 
offices around the glebe to 
Seoul, wheretheyjoined 
Korean employeesferaweek 
of gaming competitions 
atthe World CupStadium. 
"Best time Tve had in my en- 
tire 17-yeargaming career," 
saysene participant. 


14 


! DAVID WEEKLEY 
; HOMES 


iOO 


> HOUSTON 
> EMPLOYEES: 1,133 
>89 JOB OPENINGS 

The builderof upscale homes 
offers full-time employees 
theeppertunityto pursue 
theirown "vision guest" 
afterlOyears of service 
with a four-week, fully paid 
sabbatical. The company 
allewsthemte extend it 
with anothertweweeksof 
unpaid time off, and will even 
kick in a grant of $2,000 to 
covertravel and education 
expenses. 


The employee-owned engi- 
neering firm works hard to 
cultivate the next generation 
□f scienceand engineer- 
ing talent. An "Engineering 
U." summer camp each 
June brings AO high school 
students [25% female] to its 
Kansas City world head- 
guarters to work alongside 
experienced engineers, 
architects, and construction 
professionals. 
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CHG HEALTH- 
CARE SERVICES 


o©o 


> SALT LAKE CITY 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,783 
>49 JOB OPENINGS 

The medical-staffing firm 
offers a healthy dose of 
training. Full-timehourly 
employees can expect 96 
hours a year, while salaried 
staffers receive 125 hours. 
Andthetraining isnlall about 
doing thecurrentjeb better; 
31% of the hours are devoted 
to professional growth. In 
addition, CHG reimburses 
tuition costs by as much as 
$5,250 ayear. 



“Durculture 
of innovation 
sets us apart 
from other 
companies 
and is atthe 
heart of our 
ahilityto 
attract, inspire, 
and retain 
incredible 
employees.” 

-MARC 
BENIOFF,CEO 
AND FOUNDER, 
SALESFORCE 
.C0M(N0.8] 


A company slogan states, 
"We dent manage people; 
we expect peoplete man- 
agethemselves." Sounds 
utopianerNewAge, butit 
plays out here at this maker 
of Gere-Tex, cables, filters, 
guitarstrings, and dental 
floss, where leaders are 
named bytheirpeers.The 
lackefformal hierarchy 
allows team members to 
name their own job titles. 


NUSTAR 



> SAN ANTONIO 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,210 
>50 JOB OPENINGS 

Theoperatorofeil pipelines 
and liguid storageterminals 
lands on this list because of 
itschairman. Bill Greehey, 
whose passion for safety, 
job security, philanthropy, 
andtep-ef-the-line payand 
benefits has endeared him 
to employees. When new 
peoplejoin the company, 
theyareencouragedto sign 
a pledge to volunteer in their 
communities. 


The medical-device maker 
has been ajeb-creating 
machine by growing its sales 
from $17 million inl976to 
$9.7 billion in 201A. It offers 
empleyeestuition reim- 
bursementupte $15,000, 
an average of three weeks of 
training every year, a A01[k] 
match of 50% u p to 8% of pay, 
and steckoptiensforsome 
employeeswithawindewof 
upte lOyearsferexercising. 


30 


HILCDRP 

O 


> HOUSTON 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,170 
>5J0B0PENINGS 

A'weareall inthistegether" 
culture atthis oil and gas 
company was installed by 
founder Jeff Hildebrand 
and includes epen-book 
management, rich bonuses 
averaging 33% of pay, and 
outrageous rewardsfer 
meetingtargets. If goals 
are met in 2015, every em- 
ployee will receive $100,000 
[prorated based on hire 
date]. 


March 15, 2015 



ULTIMATE 

SOFTWARE 
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KIMLEY-HDRN 
0 ASSOCIATES 


O 


> WESTON, FLA. 

> EMPLOYEES: 2,040 

> 200 JOB OPENINGS 

Revenue was up 23%, tG 
$506 million, in 201^, which 
enabled the develeperto add 
'423 people. All newemploy- 
ees receive restricted stock, 
which is up 1,000% since 2008 
and recentlytradedat$168. 


> CARY, N.C. 

> EMPLOYEES: 2,001 
>191J0B OPENINGS 

See someone going above 
and beyond? Neminatehim 
feran immediate $50 reward. 
This design consulting firm 
approved 4,468 ef these 
peer awards last year, which 
totaled $245,000 in bonuses. 




THE10D 

BEST COMPANIES 
TO WORK FOR 
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PLANTE MORAN 



>SOUTHFIELO,MICH. 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,935 
>110J0B0PENINGS 

Auditors at this 90-year-old 
accounting firm earn an 
average base pay of $78,000, 
but according to one staffer, 
"Dtherfirms are all about the 
money. Plante Moran isall 
abeutthe people." 


' USAA 


33 


O® 


> SAN ANTONIO 

> EMPLOYEES: 2G,2G7 
>1,100 JOB OPENINGS 

The previdereffinancial ser- 
vices to nearly 11 million mili- 
tary families has child-care 
centers at its four major pests 
[San Antonio, Pheenix,Tam- 
pa, and Celerade Springs], 
and all areaccredited. 


[NEW] 
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^ BAKER 
DONELSON 


OO 


JM FAMILY 
ENTERPRISES 



> PLEASANTON, CALIF. 

> EMPLOYEES: 3,100 

> 700 J0B OPENINGS 

This maker of cloud-based 
applicatiensferHRand 
finance is a hit with employ- 
ees. DneWerkmatetold us, 
"We do fun outings and team- 
building activities, and we can 
bringourdegstewerk!" 


23 


BAPTIST HEALTH 
SOUTH FLORIDA 

G® 


> CORAL GABLES, FLA. 

> EMPLOYEES: 14,15B 
>S19J0B OPENINGS 

The Miami area s biggest hos- 
pital system excels in helping 
workers with careergeals. An 
"enbearding and employee 
development" team has re- 
sulted in 11,000 premetiens 
overthe pastfiveyears. 


[NEW] ; TWITTER 
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> SAN FRANCISCO 

> EMPLOYEES: 2,530 
>G23J0B OPENINGS 

NewTweeps spend their 
firstweek in "flight school" 
at headguarters, where they 
learn abeutthe company 
intranet Birdhouse, which 
lets employees send a shout- 
outtweetto newcelleagues. 


>W000LAN0, CALIF. 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,213 
>22J0B0PENINGS 

To refresh its high-energy 
culture, the grocery chain 
rented a school lastyear 
and converted itto "Nugget 
High," taking its managers 
back to school for a day of 
training courses. 
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THE CONTAINER 
STORE 


> COPPELL, TEXAS 

> EMPLOYEES: 4,240 
>294 JOB OPENINGS 

Aguarterof employees own 
stockthankstean employee 
share program. Ithas never 
had any layoffs, and retail 
workers are paid nearly 
$50,000 a year, double the 
U.S. average. 


28 


WORLDWIDE 

TECHNOLOGY 


OO 


>ST. LOUIS 
> EMPLOYEES: 2,414 
>185J0B OPENINGS 

With 29 sites intheU.S., 



“We focus 
on creating 
a great work 
environment. 
Happyteam 
members 
are our best 
recruiters, 
referring more 
than one-tbird 
of new hires. 
Our greatest 
retention 
strategy is 
making sure 
allofourteam 
members 
share in tbe 
company’s 
success.” 


> MEMPHIS 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,289 
>10J0B OPENINGS 

The law Arm hasalO-minute 
meeting, calledthe Daily 
Docket, every morning and 
offers a flexible schedule that 
lets employees structure 
work around their personal 
needsand goals. 


31 


INTUIT 

OO 


> MOUNTAIN VIEW, CALIF. 

> EMPLOYEES: 7,3GG 
>1,212 JOB OPENINGS 

Thedeveloperof personal- 
finance software sponsors 
a Girl GeekDinner, which 
brings together 100 Bay Area 
women to exchange ideas 
about inspiring females in the 
high-techwerld. 


32 


ST. JUDE CHILDREN’S 
RESEARCH HOSPITAL 




> MEMPHIS 

> EMPLOYEES: 3,951 
>142 JOB OPENINGS 

Full-time turnover at this 


this supplier of high-tech 
products matches 401[k] 
contributions up to 6% of 
pay and employee charitable 
contributions up to a total of 
$500,000 ayear. 


-KEITH ODEN, 

PRESIDENT, 

CAMDEN 

PROPERTY 

TRUST[N0.10] 


pediatric hospital isan 
industry-low5%, and last 
yearthe company received 
mere than 48,000 applica- 
tions for approximately 600 
□ pen positions. 


> DEERFIELD BEACH, FLA. 

> EMPLOYEES: 3,771 
>100J0BDPENINGS 

The auto retailerand distribu- 
ter has amenities such as 
nine health clinics, llfitness 
centers, free haircuts and 
manicures, onsite child care, 
and cruisesenthe company s 
Gallant Ladyyacht. 


NETAPP 



> SUNNYVALE, CALIF. 

> EMPLOYEES: 7,459 

> 700 JDB0PENINGS 

Staff at this data-sterage 
firm create individualized 
workplans, so they can get to 
kids’ baseball practicesand 
extend breaks by borrowing 
up to 40 hours against future 
accruals of time off. 


AUTOMOTIVE 
RESOURCES INTL 

OO 

> MOUNT LAUREL, N.J. 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,455 
>50 JOB OPENINGS 

Eleven percent of employees 
take advantage of the 100% 
tuition reimbursement of- 
fered bythefamily-ewned 
fleetmanager. ARItakes 
careef mere than 1 million 
vehiclesentwe continents. 
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CREDIT 

ACCEPTANCE 


O 


> SOUTHFIELD, MICH. 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,334 
>69 JOB OPENINGS 

Employees atthis credit and 
financial services company 
are greeted each day by an 
"officer of security and first 
impressions," who says his 
job is "putting smiles on team 
members' faces." 


38 


DEVON 

ENERGY 


o®o 


> OKLAHOMA CITY 

> EMPLOYEES: 3,818 
>25EJ0B0PENINGS 

Theoilandgasdrillerhas 
a partnership with an 
inner-cityschoolto provide 
one-on-one tutoring of stu- 
dents. LastyearE^O Devon 
employees spent 3,000 
hours attheschool. 


39 

ATLANTIC 

HEALTH 

SYSTEM 

; O© 

> MORRISTOWN, N.J. 

> EMPLOYEES: 10,312 
>593 308 OPENINGS 

: The New Jersey 
i hospital system 
i proclaimed 201^ its 
; "ysar of gratitude/' 

: launching a random- 
; acts-of-kindness 
; initiative, as well as a 
"What Color Are My 
^ Eyes?" campaign to 
: encourage staffers 
to make eye contact 
: with hospital guests. 



“It’s not about 
‘employees.’ 
It’s about you, 
you person- 
ally. I want to 
engageyou.l 
wanttobave 
you set new 
aspirations 
and surpass 
them. I want 
you to be 
delighted in 
what you do.” 

BENSALZMANN, 
CEOANDPRESI- 
DENT, ACUITY 
[N0.3] 


[NEW] 

40 


O.C. TANNER 

o 


43 


COOLEY 

oo 


> SALT LAKE CITY 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,354 

> 256 308 OPENINGS 


> PALO ALTO 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,654 
>G8J0B0PENINGS 


Managers at this provider of 
HR services host an annual 
all-employee dinner at a five- 
star restaurant— and serve 
the mealsthemselves. 


The support staff are treated 
very well atthis international 
lawfirm. A contribution of 
7.57Dof pay ismadeto eligible 
employees' ^Dl[k] accounts 
and isfullyvested afteronly 
two years. 


41 


ALSTON GDIRD 

OO 


: TEKSYSTEMS 



> ATLANTA 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,597 
>33JDB0PENINGS 

"Big law without big egos" is 
how one employee describes 
thisglobal lawfirm. Presen- 
tations by attorneys often 
end with a slide crediting not 
only lawyers but researchers 
and tech support staff as well. 


> HANOVER, MO. 

> EMPLOYEES: 3,607 
>1,100JDB0PENINGS 

The IT staffing and services 
agency relies on workers to 
recruit talentand boastsa 
referral rate of 57% for new 
hires. Additionally, top per- 
formers get a company-paid 
tripto Cancun. 



SOUTHERN DHID 
MEDICAL CENTER 


> PORTSMOUTH. OHIO 

> EMPLOYEES: 2,357 
>71 JOB OPENINGS 

Based in Ohio's Sciote 
County, SDMC no ionger hires 
appiicantswhosmoke, citing 
its mission, "We wiii make a 
difference." Scioto County 
has the highest rate of smok- 
ers percapita inthe nation. 



44 


FACTSET RESEARCH 
SYSTEMS 


> NORWALK, CONN. 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,907 
>50 JOB OPENINGS 

Thefinanciai data provider 
toWaii Street professionais 
providesfree iunches, 100% 
coverageof heaith insurance 
premiums, and standing 
workstationsto heip empioy- 
ees avoid backaches. 
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AFLAC 

O® 


> COLUMBUS, GA. 

> EMPLOYEES: 4,728 
>13gJ0B0PENINGS 

Atthissuppiementai insur- 
ance company, African- 
Americans heid 35% □fjobs, 
manyin high-ranking posi- 
tions, and it's been recognized 
bytheM.L.K. Jr. Centerfor 
NonvioientSociai Change. 


SO 


GOLDMAN 

SACHS 


iOO 


> NEW YORK CITY 

> EMPLOYEES: 13,802 

> 2,000 J0B0PENINGS 

The Waii Streetfirm has A67 
partners, each one earning 
weii over$lmiiiion ayear, and 
its popuiarTaiksloiGSspeaker 
series invites prominent 
thinkerste share ideaswith 
empioyees. 


] OHIOHEALTH 

=o®o 

> COLUMBUS, OHIO 

> EMPLOYEES: 18,385 

> 1,095 308 OPENINGS 

This heaith care system 
□f 11 hespitais hands out 
$5.5 miiiionayearinweiiness 
rewards and incentives 
to empioyees. Morethan 
2,500 empioyees have been 
thereOOyearsermore. 


PERKINS 



> SEATTLE 

> EMPLOYEES: 1.62G 
>84 JOB OPENINGS 

This iawfirm's anonymous 
happiness committees ieave 
gifts at workstations. New 
attorneys in seme offices are 
asked to put on a funny skit 
and aiways create siiiy reies 
forthe managing partner. 


' FOUR SEASONS 
i HOTELS AND RESORTS 



>TDRDNTD 
> EMPLOYEES: 13,071 
>621J0B0PENINGS 

To fester innovation, the 
iuxuryheteichain bringsto- 
gether teams from aii areas. 
One team came up with a 
15-minute room-service 
menu, which was roiied out 
giobaiiy within months. 
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r 


SI 


■- AMERICAN 
i EXPRESS 



^ WHOLE FDDDS 
r MARKET 


>NEWYDRKCITY 
> EMPLOYEES: 2B,D0D 
>1,185 JOB OPENINGS 

Sixteen empleyee affinity 
networks cover ethnicity, 
gender, sexuai orientation, 
disabiiities, and mere. 

The iargest network is the 
Women s Interest Network, 
with 2^ giebai chapters. 


>A0STIN 

> EMPLOYEES: 7B,72B 
>1,804J0B OPENINGS 

Teammembersatthisup- 
scaie grocery chain get 20% 

. off store purchases and up 
i to 30% iftheyareenreiied in 
a heaithy iifestyies program, 
which inciudesaveiuntary 
biemetricscreening. 


i AUTODESK 

0/4' ;oO 

> SAN RAFAEL, CALIF. > EMPLOYEES: 3,200 > 527 JOB OPENINGS 


^ The designerof engineering and entertain- 
ment software cioses offices between 
Christmas Eve and New Year's Day, caiiing it 
an annuai week of rest that is fuiiy paid. And 
a newempioyee-referrai system awards 
$3,000 for each successfui hire. 


^ MARRIOTT 
i INTERNATIONAL 

io©0 


S6 


L.L.BEAN 


4 >BETHESDA,MD. 

[ > EMPLOYEES: 102,8B8 

>5,412 JOG OPENINGS 


> FREEPORT, MAINE 

> EMPLOYEES: 4,9BB 
>50J0B OPENINGS 


Workers who accrue 25 years 
□n thejeb getfree hotei stays 
feriife, even iftheyieavethe 
company. Aii empieyeesget 
discounts on vacation pack- 
ages, hotei restaurants, 
and goifing. 


Returning to the iistforthe 
firsttimesincel999, Maine's 
iegendaryoutdoor-apparei 
retaiierhasanunbeiievabiy 
ioyai staff.Turnoveramong 
fuii-timeempioyeesisa 
retaii-industry iowat 3%. 



54 


QUICKTRIP 


’-Jj V.Y 


S7 


HOUSTON 

METHODIST 


o©o 


> TULSA 

> EMPLOYEES: 1B,8B4 
>429 JOB OPENINGS 

The convenience store pays 
above-average wages [night 
assistant managers average 
$36K] , and the benefits are 
rare in retaii: a 50% A01[k] 
match upte 3% of pay and 
79% of heaith premiums. 


> HOUSTON 
> EMPLOYEES: 15,592 
>1,807 JOB OPENINGS 

Afteranacguisitien brought 
merethan 1,100 new em- 
pieyees, CEO Or. Marc Boom 
asked them to emaiigues- 
tions. His response time? 
Less than 30 minutes each 
ferhundredsefgueries. 



“Employees at 
every level are 
empowered to 
do whatever 
it takes to 
careforthe 
guest. We ask 
them to be 
themselves at 
workand trust 
their instincts. 
Thisfreedom 
fosters an 
environment 
of creativ- 
ity, happy 
employees, 
and loyal 
guests.” 

-MIKEDEFRINO, 
CEO,KIMPTON 
HOTELS& 
RESTAURANTS 
[NO. 11] 


> KENT, WASH. 

> EMPLOYEES: 10,440 

> 1,379 JOB OPENINGS 

New CEO Jerry Stritzke, 
former president of luxury 
goods purveyorCeach, spent 
hisfirst month unloading 
trucks, stocking shelves, 
assembling a bike, and 
kayaking in the Pacific Ocean. 


59i 

BUILD- 

A-BEAR 

WORKSHOP 

O 

> ST. LOUIS 

> EMPLOYEES: 3,273 
>29J0B OPENINGS 

The teddy-bear re- 
tailer recentlyadded 
"DiBEARsity"asa 
corevalue, backing 
it up with a push 
to hire Spanish- 
speaking employees 
in stores and the 
"Bearguarters" call 
center. Nearly a third 
of its workers are 
minorities. 



>SANOIEGO 
> EMPLOYEES: 12,79B 
>G90J0B OPENINGS 

Leaders of this hospital 
system spent Greundheg 
□ay shadowing staffers in 
differentdepartments. Other 
staff canjeb-shadew peers 
teaid careerdevelepment 
and everall cellaberatien. 


61 


: CHILDREN’S HEALTH- 
! CARE OF ATLANTA 


O0U 


> ATLANTA 

> EMPLOYEES: 7,559 
>500J0B OPENINGS 

The hospital hastherapy dogs 
and regularly hosts visits 
from celebrities, including 
the Atlanta Ealcons. Child Life 
Carnivaisfeature karaoke, 
face painting, pie-throwing 
centests,and dunking booths. 


[NEW] 

6^ 


CUSTOMINK 

O© 


> FAIRFAX, VA. 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,113 
>88 JOB OPENINGS 


The dress cede at this online 
T-shirt retailer: Anything 
gees. Inkers enjoy a catered 
meal each week from a lecal 
restaurant, free massages, 
and the annual "Inkademy 
Awards." 


! KPMG 



> NEW YORK CITY 

> EMPLOYEES: 24,422 

> 7,200 JOB OPENINGS 

Employees at the account- 
ingfirm receiveupte $5,000 
for referrals. And former 
employees [referred to as 
"alumni"] are also eligible — 
they can receiveupte $500 
fereach successful newhire. 
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ALLIANZ LIFE 
^ INSURANCE 

OO 

>RICHMOND 
> EMPLOYEES: 19,914 
>2,500 JOB OPENINGS 

> MINNEAPOLIS 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,B89 
>75JDB0PENINGS 

America's largestused-car 
retailer offers a rich reloca- 
tion package, which includes 
house-hunting trips, tempo- 
rary housing costs, and mov- 
ing expenses, and it covers 
new-home closing costs. 

The German-owned annuity 
and life insurercomesupwith 
great benefits: two weeks of 
paid maternityleaveontopof 
standard disability leave and 
aA01[k]withadollar-for- 
dollarmatchupto8%ofpay. 

[NEW] ; VMWARE 

^ o©o 

[NEW] TEXAS HEALTH 
; RESOURCES 

^ OO 

> PALO ALTO 

> EMPLOYEES: 7,21B 
>1,200 JOB OPENINGS 

>ARLINGTON, TEXAS 
> EMPLOYEES: 17,823 
>1,305 JOB OPENINGS 


This praviderof cloud 
infrastructure combines 
recognition and philanthropy: 
Staffwho exemplify the 
firms values get a bonus and 
$3,1^1.59 [the number pijfor 
acharityoftheirchoice. 


Thefaith-based health 
organization promctesan 
atmosphere of mutual sup- 
portand optimism in which 
employees can voice con- 
cerns in town hall meetings. 


66 


NDVD 

NDRDISK 

OO 


TO 


CISCO 

SYSTEMS 


>PLAINSB0R0,N.J. 

> EMPLOYEES: 5,472 
>79 JOB OPENINGS 

The Danish company, a leader 
in diabetestreatment, has 
enthusiastic U.S. workers. "I 
thinkthe company combines 
the best of the Danish parent 
and the American way of 
working," says one employee. 


67 


PCL 

CONSTRUCTION 

OO 


> SAN JOSE 

> EMPLOYEES: 3B.4B3 
>2,640 JOB OPENINGS 

Employees of the Silicon 
Valley stalwart can nowget 
discounts of up to 35% on 
installation of solarpanels in 
their homes; 95% of employ- 
ees work at home an average 
□ftwodaysaweek. 


[NEW] : CADENCE DE- 
SIGN SYSTEMS 


71 


OO 


> DENVER 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,533 
>84J0B OPENINGS 

The contractor is employee- 
owned via a stock-option 
program, but no one holds 
more than 5% of the shares. 
For many long-term em- 
ployees, dividends and stock 
appreciation exceed salaries. 


> SAN JOSE 
> EMPLOYEES: 2,554 
>424 JOB OPENINGS 

Thescftware makercom- 
petes for talent in Silicon Val- 
ley by offering over-the-tcp 
benefits, including a "college 
ccach"to assist employees' 
kids in the college selection 
and application process. 


I 
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t 

“Probablythe 
single biggest 
initiative 
basbeen 
a program 
called PTD, 
wbicb stands 
for predictabil- 
ity, teaming, 
and open 
communica- 
tion. It not only 
has improved 
work-life 
balance but 
also has made 
the work more 
fulfilling and 
impactful, 
which is 
what were all 
about.” 

-RICH LESSER, 
PRESIDENTAND 
CEO, BOSTON 
CONSULTING 
GR0UP(N0.2] 


72 


NAVY FEDERAL 
CREDIT UNION 


> VIENNA, VA. 

> EMPLOYEES: 11,186 
>843 JOB OPENINGS 

The world's largest credit 
union has rich award recog- 
nition programs. Last year's 
career award winner received 
$10,000, and 73 employees 
received $3,000forservice 
excellence. 


MAYO CLINIC 


73 


> ROCHESTER, MINN. 

> EMPLOYEES: 43,609 

> 1,965 JOB OPENINGS 

Afund created bythe hospital 
offers short-term financial 
assistance of up to $3,000 to 
help in difficult situations— 
and staffers aren't expected 
to repay. Over A50 employees 
haveused nearly $8A(],000. 


74 


PRICEWATER- 

HOUSECOOPERS 

OO 


> NEW YORK CITY 

> EMPLOYEES: 37,503 
>5,571 JOB OPENINGS 

The giant audit and consulting 
firm promotescamaraderie 
through a variety of sports 
events. NearlyAOO players 
[from internsto partners] 
participated inthe softball 
tournamentin Denver. 


75 


ARNOLD 
0 PORTER 


> WASHINGTON, D.C. 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,284 
>23J0B OPENINGS 

The lawfirm offersgreat 
benefits: 18 weeks of paid 
maternity leave, $10,000 in 
adoption aid, coveragefor 
gender reassignment surgery, 
and longevitybonusesofupto 
$5,000 for 10 years of service. 


76 


HYLAND, MAKER 
OFONBASE 


> WESTLAKE, OHIO 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,5B5 
>102J0B0PENINGS 

This software developer has 
150childrenenrolled in itson- 
site care center. Colleen Aider, 
a product evangelist, says, "I 
know my kidsare being more 
thanjust watched butloved, 
educated, and enriched." 


77 


i ROCHE 
i DIAGNOSTICS 

i©®o 


> INDIANAPOLIS 

> EMPLOYEES: 4,380 
>142 JOB OPENINGS 

Forty-two percent of workers 
have been here for more than 
lOyears, and they are vocal 
aboutwhythey like it: "Itfeels 
greatto workfora company 
thatistryingtosolvethe next 
unmet medical need." 


78 


HYATT 

HOTELS 


> CHICAGO 

> EMPLOYEES: 43,167 
>3,925 JOB OPENINGS 

Many employees say a 
familyfeeling permeates 
thisbig hotelchain, which 
wasfounded bythe Pritzker 
family. New employees are 
welcomed by spending a 
nightasaguest. 


EY 


79 


OO 


> NEW YORK CITY 

> EMPLOYEES: 31,288 
>1,800 JOB OPENINGS 

Therebranded FrnstEr Young 
also unveiled a newpurpose: 
"Building a betterworking 
world."To recognize staff 
duringthe busyseason, 
the firm issued $5 million in 
bonusestoauditors. 
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TRA DE {& 


Sconrade 


Because you can 


at the same place 


Roll over your old 401(k) or IRA today. 

Qualify for up to a ^2,000 cash bonus. 

Other accounts may qualify. 


At Scottrade, you know us for $7 trades. But, we also have long-term investing solutions available to 
help make it easier to manage your entire portfolio in one place. Plus, our knowledgeable Investment 
Consultants can help you make sure you stay on the right track for meeting your goals. 

Visit: Scottrade.com/retire // Call: 1-844-292-7709 


Additional terms and conditions apply. Visit Scottrade.com/retire for more details. 


Member FINRA/SIPC 



80 


GENERAL 

MILLS 


o®o 


84 


MERIDIAN 

HEALTH 


o©o 


Og ! ZAPPOS.COM 


88 


: THE CHEESECAKE 
I FACTORY 

\ W 


> MINNEAPOLIS 

> EMPLOYEES: 1B.20D 
>150J0B OPENINGS 

ThisfGod giantknGws about 
talent retention. Turnover of 
full-time employees isjust 
3% annually, and morethan 
halfofitsworkers have been 
on thejob for ID years, with 
nearly 3,500formore than 20. 


>WALL,N.J. 


> EMPLOYEES: 10,154 
>700 JOB OPENINGS 

This NewJersey health oare 
system provides onsite ohild 
oare atthree of its six hospi- 
tals, where employees pay an 
average of $663 per month, 
well underthe national aver- 
ageof $972. 


> LAS VEGAS > EMPLOYEES: 1,441 115 JOB OPENINGS 

The online retailer created Open 
Market— referred to as "Om” inter- 
nally— an online scheduling platform 
that allows call-center workers to set 
theirhoursand pays them based on 
an Uber-esque surge-pricing model. 


>CALABASAS HILLS, CALIF. 

> EMPLOYEES: 35,140 
>1,750 JOB OPENINGS 

Full-time servers earn an 
average of $^2,50D a year and 
enjoy benefits notoommon in 
thefield: health insuranoeand 
a health oare advooaoy ser- 
vioe available to all employees 
aswellastheirfamilies. 


r POOLIX SOPER 
i MARKETS 


> LAKELAND, FLA. 

> EMPLOYEES: 1B7,3B7 
>4,200 JOB OPENINGS 

Amerioaslargestprivate 
employee-owned oompany 
hands out thousands of ser- 
vioe and performanoe awards 
eaGhyear.Lastyear92asso- 
oiates were saluted for more 
than AO years of servioe. 


O® 



8 % 


ORIGHT 

HORIZONS 


O 


> WATERTOWN, MASS. 

> EMPLOYEES: 1B,782 
>1,120 JOB OPENINGS 

When Roger Brown and Linda 
Mason founded this oompany 
in 1986 to provide onsite ohild 
oare, little did they imagine 
howlargeitwould beoome: 
662 oenters employing 
17,000 oaregivers. 
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TDINDOSTRIES 

O 


> DALLAS 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,8B1 
>85J0B0PENINGS 

Employees at TOIndustries 
are oalled partners beoause 
they beoome sharehold- 
ers through the employee 
stookownership plan. The 
69-year-old oompany is 
100% employee-owned. 



8S 


MARS 

o®o 


> MCLEAN, VA. 

> EMPLOYEES: 11,545 

> 590 J0B0PENINGS 

Thefood and oandygiant 
opened itsfirstnewU.S. 
GhoGolatefaGtoryin35years, 
whiohoreatedODOJobsata 
500,000-sguare-foot plant 
in Topeka and will turn out 
39 million M&M's everyday. 



THE100 

BESTCOMPANIES 
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WELLSTAR 
HEALTH SYSTEMS 


O® 


> MARIETTA, GA. 

> EMPLOYEES: 13,B12 
>781 JOB OPENINGS 

Standout benefits at this 
system of five hospitals 
inolude oonoierge servioe 
foremployees,two ohild- 
oare oenters, and an old- 
fashioned defined-benefit 
pensionthatisfunded 100%. 


[NEW] ; HILTI 

[ OO 


>T0LSA 

> EMPLOYEES: 2,DB1 
>18gJ0B0PENINGS 

The time-off polioy at this 
speoialized toolmaker reads, 
"You shouldn ttaketime 
off only when you are siok; 
you should take time off to 
manageand maintainyour 
health!" 
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co«p€i«6pr™.«..* • internet of things 
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• BIC DAm 


NETWORK SEOMINTATIPN# 
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TECHKOCOGY 
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YOUR PARTNER FOR 
A COMPLEX WORLD 

Real-world technology solutions that deliver results 

It takes dedication, expertise, collaboration and 
curiosity to help organizations succeed in today’s 
connplex technological and econonnic clinnate. 

Many thanks to our valued partners and connnnitted 
ennployees for making World Wide Technology a 
great place to work for the fourth straight year. 
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World Wide Tectinotogy, ln& 


INNOVATING AROUND THE WORLD 


www.wwt.com 1.800.432.7008 


© 2015, World Wide Technology. All rights reserved. 
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ADOBE 

SYSTEMS 


> MCLEAN, VA. 

> EMPLOYEES: 4D.5B8 
>4,962 JOB OPENINGS 


> SAN JOSE 

> EMPLOYEES: 5,797 

> 1,000 JOB OPENINGS 

The graphics soft- 
ware maker [Photo- 
shop, Acrobat] gives 
staffers bonuses for 
patents and hosts 
thematanannuai 
banguet, inthepast 
year, more than 350 
patents were issued 
to over A50 Adobe 
empioyees. 


The financial services com- 
pany began a new "surprise 
and delight" pilotprogram 
that gives call-center agents 
resources to fellow up on 
custemercenversatiensin 
personalized ways. 


[NEW] 

9a 


RYAN 

OO 


> OALLAS 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,407 

> 273 J0B OPENINGS 

Well everhalfthe employees 
atthistax-prepfirm have 
compensation linked tethe 
results achieved for clients, 


which motivates them not 


to leaveonthetableanyop- 
pertunityfera refund. 



THE1D0 

BEST COMPANIES 
TO WORK FOR 

List 


METHODOLOGY 

Fortune partners 
annuallywith 
Great Place to 
Workto conduct 
the most exten- 
sive employee sur- 
vey in corporate 
America to identify 
thelOOBestCom- 
paniesto Work For. 
Two-thirdsofa 
company's survey 
score is based 
onthe results of 
theTrustIndex 
Employee Survey, 
which is sent toa 
random sample of 
employeesfrom 
each company. 
Thissurveyasks 
questions related 
to employees' 
attitudes about 
management's 
credibility, overall 
job satisfaction, 
and camarade- 
rie. The other 
third is based on 
responses to the 
Culture Audit, 
which includes 
detailed questions 
about payand 
benefit programs 
andaseriesof 
open-ended ques- 
tions abouthiring 
practices, meth- 
ods of internal 
communication, 
training, recogni- 
tion programs, and 
diversity efforts. 

To nominate your 

companyforthe 

201Blist,goto 

greatplacetowork 

.com/learn-what- 

it-takes. 
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DELOITTE 




> SEATTLE 

> EMPLOYEES: B1,BBB 
>6,868 JOB OPENINGS 

The retallerempewers Its 
sales staff. Says ene em- 
ployee: "I've worked In retail 
for mere than 10 years and 
have neverfeund a place that 
gives me as muchfreedem 
as I have at Nerdstrem." 


> NEW YORK CITY 

> EMPLOYEES: 46,136 

> 7,800 JOB OPENINGS 

Phllanthrepylsametlva- 
tlenal driver of culture at the 
nation's biggest professional 
service firm. Dnedayeach 
June nearly the entire U.S. 
□peratien takes the day off 
tevelunteer. 


[NEW] ■ ARTHREX 



ACCENTURE 



> NAPLES, FLA. 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,895 
>213 JOB OPENINGS 

Staffersgeta'Tripefa 
Lifetime" everyfive years at 
this maker of medical and 
surgical devices. Arthrex 
kicks in AOextra hours of PTD 
and paysforanexcursientea 
destination of choice. 


> NEW YORK CITY 

> EMPLOYEES: 44,000 
>2,000 JOB OPENINGS 

A"smart work" program 
allewsempleyeeswhe 
normallytravelto clientsites 
teworkfrem hemeorattheir 
local Accenture office for one 
□rmere weeks permenth, 
with managerappreval. 


[NEW] NATIONWIDEMU- 
TUALINSURANCE 

^ : o©o 

>C0L0MB0S,0HI0 
> EMPLOYEES: 33,672 
>1,3G6J0B0PENINGS 

Employees efthis insurer can 
take advantage of free credit 
counselors as well astalkto 
professional "life resource" 
coaches, who can help look 
forassisted-living arrange- 
ments foraging parents. 


[NEW] REGENERONPHAR- 



>TARRYT0WN,N.Y. 

> EMPLOYEES: 3,000 
>3G0J0B0PENINGS 

Researchers atthis biotech 
lab and drug maker have dis- 
covered treatments for eye 
diseases and cancers. The 
steckclimbed above $AOO in 
201A, and all employees are 
shareholders. 


[NEW] ; PROTIVITI 

loo;^ 

; 'W 

> MENLO PARK, CALIF. 

> EMPLOYEES: 1,703 

> 540 JOB OPENINGS 


[NEW] ACTIVISION 
BLIZZARD 

O 

> SANTA MONICA 

> EMPLOYEES: 4,453 
>1,150 JOB OPENINGS 

The 35-year-eld videogame 
manufacturer gives em- 
ployees service anniver- 
sary awards, which include 
classic game centrellers 
themed according to years of 
employment. 


A culture of fairness and 
transparency is reinforced 
atthisglebalcensulting 
firm, whose intranetallews 
empleyeeste pestinnevation 
ideas for all to see and lets 
peers "like" ercemment. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


COMPAHY SPOTLIGHT 


TEXAS HEALTH RESOURCES: 

GOING THE EXTRA MILE 
IS ALL IN A day's WORK 



We are except! enoL 
Are you ene df us? 

Titxoihl •cillti.org/cjQ r««r£ 


tOiUlUNt; 




Jose Juan Guerrero- 
Hemandez, a nurse at 
Texas Health Hams 

Methodist hbspital 
Fort Worth, went far more 
than an extra mile to help 
one of his patients, 

WHEN JOSE JUAt^ GUERHERO- 
Hemaridez learned that tlie patiert was 
being dtsctiarged tram Texas Healtti Tore 
Worth and had no transporiation hcumo, 
he grew cwicemed. The man was a 
Spanisili-Qnly speaker recovering froin 
band surgery and llvad nnorethan 100 
mfless aiway. Guerrero-Hernantfez not 
only drove h3m home but also fwovided 
dinner, stopped at the pbamnecy to llll 
prascrfptidns, and made a tnp to ihe 
grocery store to stock the patient's 
refrigerator, 

Barclay Berdan. CEO of Tesas Heafth 
Resources, a faith - based nonprof il health 
Gflre organiMlon, says the oompasslort 
displayed by GuBfrera-Hemandaz Is just 
one example of The THR Promise^" — the 
core values that the group's 20,QO0 
employees are asKsd to ernbraoe. 'These 
values Include respect, integrity, compas- 
sion, and EKcellenoe for every mefinPer of 
the Tesras Health family^ our patients, and 
Durccjmimunity.'* he says. 

Employees have come to view The 
THR as more than a slogan 

or motto, explains Michelle Kirby, senior 


vice president and chief people officer; 'It 
extends from the physictarrs on the imedi- 
caJ staff and narses who give competent 
and oompassbnata care, to the cleaniing 
crews whose e^cirts reduce the risk of 
hospnal-aoqulred Infections, lo the chefs In 
our cafeterias. ' 

Perhaps as a result of this vaiue 
s^tem. Texas Health achieves high erti' 
piciyee satisfaction l health care consultant 
Press Ganey ranked the organcation fn 
the top 10% of companies surveyed tor 
employee engagemenL 

One of the driving forces behind this 
engagement is Texas Healtft's Applause! 
program, an orrllne maragement and 
peer-to-peer reoognitiDfi inttiahve. Hare, 
going the extra mile tor patients can 
earn rewards, such as gilt cards, fur the 
engaged worker. 

The extensive Be Healthy workprace 
wellness program is another engagement 
Incentive, offeirtg empkryees |225 an- 
nually to pariicipate in a range of fltrtess 
programs, tobacto cessation programs, 
health fairs, malernfty support, lifestyle 
coaching, nuidtion classes and more. 

'Our culture upholds an Jitolusive, 
suppori've, people-first, and excellence- 
driven workplaoe/ says Berdan. ‘Living 
these values arid embracing our cuttore 
and The THR Promise!" every day are 
truly what makes Texas Health Resources 
a great place to work.' « 


Texas Health 

nSI/ Resources* 
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PLATTS 

McGRAWHILLFIHANCMl 


PLATTS MARKET DATA DIRECT 

Your direct route to 
increased competitiveness 





In the ever-changing global commodities markets, the sooner you 
get straight to the prices of interest the more time you have to make 
winning business decisions. 

Platts Market Data Direct helps you access and interpret our energy, 
petrochemicals, metals, shipping and agriculture data faster and 
easier than ever. 

The wait and search are over 

An API streams real-time prices, historical and reference data 
directly from Platts and integrates them into your proprietary systems. 
Alternatively, you can access our data via an intuitive Excel plug-in, 
which speeds up your searches and simplifies data interrogation. 


To learn more about how traders, risk 
managers and analysts the world over 
are saving both time and effort, 

please visit www.platts.com/mdd 



The sector has seen a lot of ups and downs over the 
last few months. Oil prices will eventually settle^ 
but the Industry may he changed forever. »» 
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SPEC3AL ADVERTISING SECTION 



E NCROV COMPANICS in the U S. heve NaO 
quite a ride over the last five years. For tiie 
most part, Ui# sector has been spoiled, as 
free-flowing ehelo oil and gas have given these 
operations more product than they knew what 
to do with. Between 2009 and 2014, domestic 
■oil production grew by about 63^, As supply 
has increased, so did oil prices; Between Jan. 1. 2009 and 
June 23-, 2014 — oit's most recent pesk'^the price of a barrel 
of oil j jiTiped by more than. 171%. 

Over the last several months, though, the good times 
have come to an end. The price per barrel for West Texas 
intermediate crude is now hovering around 550, and it's 
anyone's guess as to when the price wiEi start to rise. The 
reason for the drop? Simple economics. 'The market ia 


Lovw piteH can^ ctaft fnwDta 
Ok fH pro4iKtl« ttnufkatrt tIM 
country cwitifMiH la IncrnaM. 


just oversupplied." says Rick Allen, director of oil and gas 
consulting services with Bentek Energy, an analytics and 
forecasting unit of Platts, a leading global provider of energy 
and commodities information. "Wa've had growing supply 
exceed demand growth." 

A year ago, several forecasting agencies predicted global 
demand to grow by between 1 mill ion and l.S mlHion bar- 
rels a day, but actual growth has been Closer to 300,000 
barrels a day, says Allen. SuppJy, though, has gone through 
the root— in 2014 U.S. crude production alone grew by 1.2 
million barrels of oil a day. 

Due to this supply and demand i.m balance, oil is at its 
lowest price in six years. Naturally, the dramatic drop has 
wreaked havoc on companies in the sector. Challenger, Gray, 
& Christmas, a Chicago-based sxecutive outplacement firm, 
attributes about 21,000 layoffs to 
falling oil prices, compared to about 
14,000 tor all of 2014 

Not ewery business Is panicking, 
though. Many operations had thought 
that 51DO-plus oil was unsustainable, 
artd rTiade strategic moves to lesson 
the pain of a drop well before prices 
actually fell. Others are in shale plays 
where it's possible to produce a barrel 
of oil inejcpensiveiy and below the cur- 
rent price of the commodity. Still other 
energy companies have no exposure 
to oil at all; utility piayers, tor instance, 
reduced their dependence on Texas 
Tea long ago, and now use cheap 
natural gas and renewable sources to 
fuel their custemers' hoirres. 


CAREFUL WITH CASH 

The companies that will weather the 
volatility best are those with prudent 
cash-flow management, access to 
good reserves, and — perhaps most 
importantly— little debt, “Producers 
that depend on debt markets and 
short-term funding may be chal- 
lenged," says Allen. “They'll get the 
doubEe whamrny of higher interest 
rates and adverse consequences of 
lower cash flow," 

Crude Energy, a Dallas-based 
olE and gas exploration company, 

Is one business that is expecting to 
ride out the storm . I t has no debt. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


CRUDE ENERGY 

investors iooking for opportunities in the oil indystr^^ may want to 
consider buying a piece of an actual well. 



CRUDE 

EWEflGY 


FOftMdiimFI 


Smart investors buy when prices are down, and West Texas Intermedi* 
ate crude prices have fallen about 52% since July. With prices so beaten 
down at the moment, now could be just the time to make a move. 

As luck would haw It, eneiigy mmstors don't nniiKt fiard in th« U.5., wham Crudn Energy it participatiir 

to axpota than%talv«» to vastri«$ o1 tha oqwlfy in approx Eirhitely 3,600 acras, It a|$o co$t$ law to 

marlwts. InEtead of buying ttoch, they can consider drilli there than tn otfi«r arees, because of its gaol- 

purchasing a piac* oT an all and gas coaipany'B wall ogy; Tha Permian BsEln It a deep, Isyered farmalio 

Hseir. with oil and gas In aacli layer. 

One company that offers Investors | There's another reason invastors may 

a chance la directly participate | b* attracted la a company ffkv Crude 

In tbe oil it produces is Crude I Ehergy; tax benenis, Investors cun 

Energy, a Dallas-based explori:- receive a deduction of between 

tion company lamiod fn 2006. J |& 65% and 30% that can b« use 

The prlwetely held compeiiy ^ ^ to offset oidioary incomo or 

only deals with accredited capital gains In the year the 

imnslors — individuals who ^ inwst. 

make at least (200,000 a ^ Hallam admits that tt's t 

year for two years, or have high-risk Industry, which Is 

a rat worth (aicLuding their I J why tfia company omly daah 

primary fesldence) ol at least m' ' with accredited Investors an 

$1 million. sends a detailed r^sh-factiN' 

An Inveitmont goes directly nMmorandum to any potantlal 

toward daveloping a welL Inves- Investor. While Haflam can't say 

tors recehre a share of whatever Is what kind of return people can 

producad and sold, ’ira a way to get oxpectf » it varias, ho can say that 

I nto the I ndustry In a moan inglu I way,” there's no shprugo of interested Investors 

says Parker Ratlsm, Crude Energy's president. While no one likes volatility, Rallim feels tJ 

”lf an invostar boys a oiftaln parcentag* of a W|||3jlS|V sector's ups and downs are presonting 

wall that hits, thay era paid on a monthly basis now and different opportunities for savvy invas 

proportional to what they invested." tors, "instead of buying stock, which is really buyini 

Invastors In Crude Enargy get sccasB to projacts plec* of tho whalo company, our investors are puttlin 

In the Vfolfcamp shale lormation, art oU-rIch area In money directly Into the drilling of the well,” he says 

the Texas ^rmian Basi n that Is the No. 1 producing '"It's just a smarter way to Irrvest in the oit boom! " * 



SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


"It’s unlikely we’ll see $100 barrel oil for some time, if ever. It’s gone for 
now .” — Chris Faulkner, Breitling Faergy President B CEO 


participates ir appraKFmately acres cif land in ttveoil- 
and gas-rich Wo If camp region located, fn the' Texas Permian 
Basin, and is able to produce a barrel of oil for less than 
what the commodity is seNirg for tioday. 

Parker Hallam, Crude Energy’sco 'founder and presi- 
dent, expects to see some companfes cease operation, 
while others— including his company, he says — will thrive. 

“It sounds clich£, but there will be winners and losers’ he 
explains. "Luckily for us, the Permian Basin is one of the 
[o west- cost plays in AmericB.'' 

While it's businesses usual for Crude Energy, Hallem does 


Tbo win H rtti Bkhiinf br%ht wi oomponiwB 
ttwt con Monofo c**ll non* end kwp 
prodnCUOn C««t« idm. 



admit that he's had to take a close look at the company's fu- 
tore. He had to decide whether it's worth investing in higher- 
cost projects or just stick with the more soUd lower-cost 
ones, and whether he should buy assets that may appear at 
r'Cduced prices or exclusively invest in new protects. ’This has 
sobered us up," he says, ■’And we like where we're at now." 

SUnVIVlNQ THE DOWNTURN 

For Chris Faulkner, president, CEO, and founder of Breitling 
Energy, another Dallas' based producer with wells in the 
Permian Basin and other areas, surviving the downturn 

means adapting to a new price regime. 
With the Organization of the Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) dacidirtg 
not to cut production— the primary 
factor in keeping oil prices low— ifs 
unlikely we'll see $1[K} barrel oil for 
some time, if ever. "It's gone for now," 
says Faulkner about the tripte-digit 
price. "We think it will be in the $60 
range at the end of the year," 

In a longer-term lower-price environ' 
ment, it is the leveraged compames 
(hat are ki the most trouble, says 
Faulkner, who adds that Breitling has 
no debt. He expects to see consolida' 
tion, bankruptcies, and job losses 
among the more indebtMl operatrois. 
He's not too concerned about his awn 
business, though; his existing inventory 
of wells in 'the Permtan Basin — a num- 
ber that could reach 57 by 2019, he 
says — can be drilled Inexpensively, and 
he's shifted his company's resources to 
focus mora on the region. 

A$ difficult as this price envircnmcnt 
is for some operations, the industry 
as a whole isn't in as dire a predicB' 
ment as it mey seem, A recent study by 
Bentek Energy found that if energy pro- 
duction in the top six U,B. oil-producing 
basins was cut by 10%, production 
growth would stilt increase by 45% 
between now and 201 &- If activity were 
slashed by £5%, then growth would be 
reduced by a further 2S%. It’s only if 
drilling was cut in half that productio n 
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We make electricity. 


We make it from American sources 


in a balanced way. 


We invest billions in research and in 21st 


century coal, natural gas and new nuclear. 
We make it from water, wind, the sun 
and things that grow. 

We make it reliably, affordably, cleanly. 

We make it to make progress. 

To make jobs. To make our worid smarter. 
Brighter. Better. 

We are the people of Southern Company. 

We make electricity. 


©2015 Southern Company 
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growth would flatlint. "Even with e 
signifies nt cut in driiiing activityr our 
forecasts for these areas continue to 
grow," saiys Ailen. 

One of ti>e byproducts of oil volatil- 
ity is an increased, focus on other 
sources of energy. Natural gaSr an- 
other shale commodity in abundance, 
is becoming a go-bo input for utiiity 
companies. It's cheap, selling for 
about %2.G0 per thousand cubic feet, 
and it's clearer than ccaL Between 
20Q9 and 2C14, power generation 
from naturai gas grew by about 1 7%, 
and many experts feei the number 
will climb higher. 

Utility companies also Nhe using 
nuclear energy. It's one of the cleaner 
fuels on the market and its price is 
imich less vaiatile than the prices of 
other com modi ties. Then there are re- 
newables. solar and wind ^ particular, 
both of which are becoming a larger 
part of energy company portfolios. Ac- 
cording to the U.S. Energy Informalion 
Ad m in istration, uti lity-scal e sola r ca- 
pacity will increase by between 
(he end of 2014 and the end of 2016- 
Wind CBipacity. which grew by 7.7% in 
2014, is forecast to Increase by 16-1% 
(his year and by 6.S% in S016. 

TAKING A PORTFOLIO 
APPROACH 


R w imbhi ic l if wid wind h pertioiu^ 
■ra beufnliit ■ lirftr port «f wwrfy 
ntnpiRy portfvh*. 


r 



Most utility companies don"! use oil 
anymore to generate electricity, but the rise and fall in pric- 
es— and commodity prices in general— have caused many 
operations to take a portfoliD approach to power generation. 
Tq Southarn Compafiiy, the Atlanta-based utility business 
(hat delivers electricity to more than 4.5 million Americans, 
and has about 46,000 megawatts of generating capacity, 
that portfolio approach is vital to its success. 

Over the years, the company has shifted .sway from coal 
and more toward natural gas. It estimates that in 2015, gas 
will account for 44% ot its electric power, up from L5% just 
a few years ago. Coal, meanwhile, is expected to account tor 
36%, down from 70%. The rest of its power will be genen 
ated by nuclear, coal, and renewables, such as solar. 

Instead of generating electricity using just one fuel 
source, tapping into the full porttotio of energy resources 


allows customers to receive electricity at the cheapest 
price, says Thomas A. Fanning, Southern Company's chair- 
man, president, and CEO. If gas prices rise, for instance, 
the u billy can utilize other generation sources — and use 
less gas— to bring the cost of electricity down. 

Southern Company's approach to energy is not unlihe an 
InvesLcr's attit-ude toward slocks. “Investors reed to look at 
the long term^ says Fanning. "It's the same with utilities. 

We operate with 30'year planning horizons, and a balanced 
portfolio has always proven to be a winner for customers in 
the long run" 

MORE HOME-BASED GENERATION 

Companies may be planning for the future tods^r but the 
energy sector could look quite diflerent 30 years from 
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With no debt and low-cost operationSp the company is poised for 
growth despite the sharp drop in oil prices. 


It may be hard to imagine it now, but last February the price of West 
Texas Intermediate crude topped $100 a barrel, where it stood until the 
end of July. 


Braining Erdfgy^ m DallH-based all «nd ges 
prodiic«r, ten early on iheit those prteos wwon't 
sustalnible, U.S. tupf^Iy wis growing tester ttwn 
dsmand, and fracking, a rwlatiHly new forcor 
pradiicad mora dcraectlc oil than anyona eypacted. 
Considering Europe's sxtanded econornic woes and 
China's slowing down in production, Sraitllng 
Enorgy’s oil priw forecasting rnodois suspected 
crude would nd tw able to stay above 
$100 Idr long. 

With this In mind, Chris 
Faulkner, Breitling Energy’s 
Founder, pml dent, and CEO, 
deckled to diversify risk by 
selUng shares of the 
compariy'a walla. Before all 

readwd $65 a barrvl, the • 

company began shifting Its 
development to focus on 
low-Hsk vertical oil wells In 
the Texas Permian Qaslrr, ^ 

where a substantial number of T 
Its operations will be located ^ 

going farward. 

The Permian Basin la fayered Ilka 
a cake, which means Brehltef Energy can 
drill down and produce all from one or more 
layers «t the same time. 'The wells we have 
now are encountering a substantial amount 
of producthie oll-bearing zones," says FauUtner. 

The company also has operatfons in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, and owns Interests In other major shale 
fields. 

Faulkner is also working hard to see that profits 
are atlocated wisely, While the company's drilling 
strategy hasn't changed for 2015, he Is watching 
cash flow "at a more helghianod loval" and scrutiniz- 
ing where funds are invested. WHh an eye on the 


lutura, Faulkner says ho Is using this current 
environment to make the company 'lean and mean" 
lor the Future. 

One thing Fhulknar is particularly proud of is tint 
Breitling Energy has no debt, which mans It doesn't 
hive to worry about repaying kuns In this low-price 
emlronmenL *'tr we had a biltion-dallar debt 
payment lo face, I'd be frealting out," Faulkner 
soys. Instead, he intends lo use Breitling 
Erwrgy's capltBl stratagy for future 
growOi, 

I \ That Includes taking 
. advantage of opportunities 
! V when they arise. BrtHling 
^ y Diergy holds some 3,600 
\ acres in the Permian Sail n, 
|P n fliW 1^1 which h plans to develop 

several years. 

Faulkrwr hopes Huf by 
^ 2019, the company could be 

. -- I operartifig as rrany es 57 

■||A£jk|te^ wells In the nraa. 

The company is also consld- 
cring buying discounted assets 
boceuEO of the downturn. Breitling 
Energy has always been a consarvalNe 
operation, but Faulkner leels K's a good time 
to use Hs tvsouncas to buy wails and land 
from struggifngoperailQns, "If wa can buy 
distrvssedi assets now, when oil rebounds, we'll 
tw in an even betiar position," he says. 

Thanks to prudent financial pUirwIng and a 
risk-avorse approach, the company Is in good shape. 
F^jkner thinks the floor has been reached end that 
the price of oil will rebound in 2015, Even if H stays 
low for longer, he believes Breifllng Ehergy will be 
lino. 'TVa can mako monny in this onvlronniont," he 
says. "There are a lot of opportunttiw," 
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now. Consumers have many more ofrtions around energy 
COT sumption than they used to. They can buy atternattvas 
tog3S-gua£(ing vehicles, soch as electric cers, Thay can 
purchase thermostats that can be controlled via a mobile 
deviccj and they can even develop their own sources of 
electricity close to heune, 

Princetoo, N.J.-based NRG is already preparing for this 
new reality. The energy company's facilities have capacity 
to deliver 53,000 megawatts to support 42 million homes, 
but it sees big opportunities In ''distributed' generation, 
such as home-based power generation^ which could involve 
solar panel installetlons on roofs, or companies powering 


an office with their preferred energy source. The University 
Medical Center of Princeton at Plainsbpro, one of NRG's 
clients, generates its own power on-sile. That allows it to 
own its own power, and it can operate completely off the 
energy grid if something goes awry, 

Steve McEee. president and CEO of NRG Home, a divr- 
ston of NRG. says that his company 'sees a future where, 
incneasiriglyj power is generated at the source at which it's 
consumed." Doing that allows consumers more options and 
greater control, he says. It's also more energy efficient and 
reliable, as homaowners and corporations don't have to 
worry about grid reliability or other utility system problems. 

"It's all about previdlng greater choice 
to individual consumers, and putting 
tools into the hands of our customers 
that allow them to generate, control, 
and share more of their own energy," 
says McBee. 

It will tahe years before millions ol 
consumers have rooftop solar paneEs 
on their homes and generators as 
backup, but NRG's customers are 
still getting the most options and low^ 
est prices because NRG also lakes a 
pcrtfolic approach to power. Most of 
tha company's slectricity Is gsnsr 
ated from traditional fuel sources, 
such as natural gas and coal, but the 
mix of renewables is growing rapidly, 
says McBee. 

Eventually, the sector wih calm 
down and oil prices will return to 
more customary levels, according 
to Bentek Energy's analysis. Until 
then, everyone should be prepared 
for some more volatility. "This is a 
market at work, and a new optimal 
price for oil is being established,” 
says Benteh's Allen. “It's too early to 
say where everything will settle, but 
we do expect the market to work 
this out " * 
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Businesses, universities and entire islands are depending 
on our sustainable energy. 

Let's talk about how we can help you. 


Mandalay Bay Resort and Casino, Arizona State University and Meeker Island in the Caribbean are becoming more 
efficient today thanks to the wind, solar and microgrid technologies that we provide. We're even on the path to reducing 
our own carbon emissions 50% by 2030 and 90% by 2050. And as leaders in renewable energy and efficiency strategies, 
we can help businesses like yours set and achieve sustainability goals. That's the power to make positive changes. 

And that's the power to be free. 


NRG.com 


NRG and the plus signs are registered servicemarks of NRG Energy, Inc. 

"Power to be free" and the plus clusters are servicemarks of NRG Energy, Inc. ©2015 NRG Energy, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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Mikael Ydholm, Ikea’s 
head of research, 
poses behind a 
Krusning pendant 
lampshade. Opposite: 
Employees gather in 
the common area at 
the Ikea Democratic 
Design Center. 


In a stunning 


global expansion, 
le Swedisn home- 


the Swedisn home- 
furnishings giant 


has been quietly 
tine its blue and 


planting its blue and 
yellow nag in plaees 
you’d never expeet. 
Pay attention, 
Wal-Mart: You could 
learn.a.few-thines. 


It took some time to figure out 
just the right shopping eomplex, off 
just the right highway interehange 
and just the right distanee from 
Seoul, that eould aeeommodate a 
624,000-square-foot store— that is 
to say, one more than three times 
the size of the average Wal-Mart 
Supereenter. It took more time to 
solve eertain mysteries, like how 
big to make the store’s ehildren’s 
seetion in a eountry where kids 
are often given ample spaee in the 
family living quarters. It took more 
time to figure out how to showease 
kitehens that ineorporate kimehi 
refrigerators, a uniquely Korean 
applianee— and even more time to 
untangle nuanees of the market, like 
the South Korean’s preferenee for 
metal ehopstieks. 

In all, it took about six years for 
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Ikea to unveil its inaugural store in South Korea, in 
Gwangmyeong, starting from the first seouting trip. 
Ikea eelebrated the opening in Deeember with a tree 
planting rather than ribbon eutting. (Chalk that up to 
Ikea tradition rather than to South Korean eustom.) 

The lag was quintessentially Ikean. “They are 
feroeious about not expanding too rapidly,” says 
David Mareotte of eonsulting firm Kantar Retail. 
But six years? “The more global, the more eomplex 
it gets,” replies Mikael Palmquist, the regional man- 
ager of retail for Asia Paeific. “We need to get these 
things right or we will never be taken seriously.” 

Even with all that careful planning, Ikea managed 
to get a few things wrong. It misjudged the number 
of parking spaces needed, and a seemingly benign 
map for sale upset some customers: The body of wa- 
ter east of Korea was labeled the Sea of Japan rather 
than the East Sea, as South Koreans prefer. 

But the Koreans seem, for the most part, to 
have forgiven the Swedes. Today the Gwangmye- 
ong store, which is the company’s largest 
in the world by shopping area, is on track 
to become one of Ikea’s top-performing 
outlets for 2015. 

The success is hardly a fluke. Ikea, it 
seems, is a genius at selling Ikea— flat 
packing, transporting, and reassembling its 
quirky Swedish styling all across the planet. 

The furniture and furnishings brand is in 
more countries than Wal-Mart, Carrefour, 
and Toys “R” Us. China, where Ikea has eight 
of its 10 biggest stores, is the company’s fast- 
est-growing market. An outlet in Morocco is 
coming soon, and there are hints that Brazil 
may not be far off. Meanwhile, Ikea is going 
meatballs out in India, where it plans to invest about 
$2 billion over a decade to open 10 stores. 

Getting it right in emerging markets like China 
and India, where Ikea is well -positioned to capital- 
ize on a growing middle class, is a key factor in its 
goal of hitting €50 billion in sales by 2020. That’s 
up from €28.7 billion in its fiscal 2014 ($39 billion 
based on the average exchange rate for Ikea’s fiscal 
year) and almost double its 2005 sales level. Today 
the Ikea Group has 318 stores, not including the 
brand’s some four dozen franchised locations; it’s 
aiming for around 500 by 2020. 

With €3.3 billion ($4.5 billion) in net income, 
up 31% in the past five years, the chain is more 
profitable than behemoths Target and Lowe’s. And 
it has gotten that way by mastering one of the hard- 
est challenges in the retail universe: selling high 
volumes of inventory at a consistently low price 


in vastly different marketplaces, languages, and 
cultures. Ikea is a model for retail regeneration— 
though, ahem, some assembly is required. 

There are important lessons here for Wal-Mart, 
which has sometimes struggled overseas, and for 
Target, featured in Fortunes March 1 issue, which 
recently decided to pull out of Canada after a disas- 
trous expansion. 

The Ikea model is based on volume— producing a 
lot of the same stuff over and over, which helps it se- 
cure a low price from suppliers and in turn charge a 
low price to customers. One Billy bookcase, an Ikea 
classic, is sold every 10 seconds. More stores mean 
more volume and the chance to drop prices even 
more, which Ikea did by an average of 1% last year. 

For the company, this isn’t just a business model, 
apparently. It’s a mission: helping “the many 
people” and those with “thin wallets,” which is a 
mantra spoken by company employees everywhere 
from Croatia to Qatar. “We’re guided by a vision to 
create a better everyday life for the many 
people. That is what steers us, motivates 
us— that is our role,” says Ikea Group CEO 
Peter Agnefjall, a 20-year company vet- 
eran, who took the helm in 2013. “We feel 
almost obliged to grow.” 

bligation or not, Ikea used to be pretty 
lousy at expansion. When the company first 
went into the U.S. market in 1985, it forgot 
it was a retailer. Instead it behaved like an 
exporter, taking beds and cabinets mea- 
sured in centimeters and plopping them 
down in its first U.S. store near Philadel- 
phia. Even sales successes happened for 
the wrong reasons: Americans bought an inordi- 
nate amount of Ikea vases ... using them as water 
glasses. The European-size ones were too small to 
satiate Americans’ preference for ice. “We thought 
everything was going to be easy, and it was hell,” 
says Steen Kanter, a former executive who now runs 
Kanter International, a retail and brand consultancy. 

In 1992 the board met to consider pulling out of 
the market, according to the New York Times. But 
instead the company decided to do something it 
had never really done: study the market intensely. 

Today research is at the heart of Ikea’s expan- 
sion. “The more far away we go from our culture, 
the more we need to understand, learn, and adapt,” 
says Mikael Ydholm, who heads research. Rather 
than focus on differences between cultures, it’s his 
job to figure out where they intersect. 

The company, for example, did a study of 8,292 



“I hate air,” says 
Allan Dickner 
(top left), Ikea’s 
deputy manag- 
er of packaging, 
who has made 
creative ways 
of flat packing 
furniture his 
life’s calling. 

Top right: a 
photographer 
works on the 
2016 catalogue. 
Bottom: Sibling 
design team 
Knut and Mari- 
anne Hagberg 
reinvent the 
director’s chair. 
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MAKING 
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MORE 

BEAUTIEUL 

IS TO TAKE 

AWAY UGLY 

things; 

SAYS IKEA’S 

LIGHTING 

MANAGER. 
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people in eight eities, examining morning routines. 
People are the fastest out the door in Shanghai (56 
minutes) and the slowest in Mumbai (2 hours, 24 
minutes), where they’re also the kings of the snooze 
(58% hit the button at least onee). New Yorkers and 
Stoekholmers are the most likely to work in their 
bathrooms (16%). But regardless of eity, women 
spend more time than men pieking out their outfit 
for the day, a proeess many find stressful. 

With this data in hand, Ikea eame up with a 
freestanding mirror that has a raek on the baek for 
hanging elothes and jewelry. The Knapper, as it’s 
ealled, is intended to help eustomers assemble an 
outfit— elothes and aeeessories— the night before to 
eut down on morning panie. Other researeh showed 
that as more of the world’s population moves into 
eities (with smaller living spaees), Ikea eould serve 
eustomers by ereating multifunetional produets. 

The eompany, for instanee, is about to roll out lamps 
and bedside tables with built-in wireless eharging 
for mobile deviees. “The best thing for making your 
home more beautiful is to take away ugly things,” 
says Jeanette Skjelmose, who’s the business manager 
of lighting. “Cables are normally not that beautiful.” 

Even surveying 8,292 people doesn’t always get 
you the right answer. The problem is that people lie. 
Ydholm puts it more delieately. “Sometimes we are 
not aware about how we behave,” he says, “and there- 
fore we ean say things that maybe are not the reality. 
Or it eould be that we eonseiously or uneonseiously 
express something beeause we want to stand out as a 
better person. That’s very human to do it like that.” 

One way Ikea researehers get around this is by 
taking a firsthand look themselves. The eompany 
frequently does home visits and— in a praetiee that 
blends researeh with reality TV— will even send an 
anthropologist to live in a volunteer’s abode. Ikea 
reeently put up eameras in people’s homes in Stoek- 
holm, Milan, New York, and Shenzhen, China, to 
better understand how people use their sofas. What 
did they learn? “They do all kinds of things exeept 
sitting and watehing TV,” Ydholm says. The Ikea 
sleuths found that in Shenzhen, most of the sub- 
jeets sat on the floor using the sofas as a baekrest. “I 
ean tell you seriously we for sure have not designed 
our sofas aeeording to people sitting on the floor 
and using a sofa like that,” says Ydholm. 

The aim of gaining all this eultural knowledge 
is not to tweak the produets for eaeh market. 

The Ikea model, remember, is volume, volume, 
volume: It needs vast eeonomies of seale to keep 
eosts low, and that means ereating one-size-fits- 
all solutions as often as possible. Rather, Ikea has 


gotten awfully good at showing how the same 
produet ean mesh with different regional habitats. 

Witness the full-size sample rooms that Ikea sets 
up in stores and where eustomers will sometimes be 
eaught napping. The rooms play an essential, if seeret 
role, showing eonsumers how to fit Ikea pieees into 
their lives. Displays in Sendai, Japan, and Amster- 
dam eould feature the same beds and eabinets, for 
example. But the Japanese version might ineorporate 
tatami mats, and the Duteh room will have slanted 
eeilings, refleeting the loeal arehiteeture. Beds in the 
U.S., meanwhile are eovered with pillows. 

Ikea’s eatalogues serve a similar purpose as the 
sample rooms— and, again, the eompany has in- 
vested in the strategy in a eomprehensive way. Cat- 
alogues eome in 32 languages and 67 versions, with 
eaeh refleeting loeal eustomers and eustoms. There 
are two eatalogues for Belgians: one in Freneh, an- 
other in Flemish. Ikea eustomers in Winnipeg and 
Calgary typieally see a different version from their 
Franeophone eountrymen in Montreal. 

Ikea printed 217 million eopies of its most reeent 
annual tome— whieh the eompany elaims is the big- 
gest run of any publieation of its kind in the world— 
produeing them in a studio in Almhult, Sweden. For 
every room setup, there is an Ikea employee stand- 
ing by responsible for traeking any element that 
needs to be switehed out— making sure that glass 
produets produeed in mainland China don’t show 
up in Taiwan’s eatalogue and removing Persian rugs 
from the one that gets mailed to Israelis. 

Ikea has not always gotten these loeal nuanees 
right. The eompany eame under fire for Photoshop- 
ping women out of its eatalogue in 
Saudi Arabia and for removing a 
lesbian eouple from its magazine in 
Russia. “We have done mistakes,” 
aeknowledges Kajsa Orvarson, eom- 
munieations offieer at Ikea Commu- 
nieations, the home of the eatalogue, 

“but we are beeoming more and more 
aware of how to improve and to share 
our values.” 

Another eritieal ehallenge for Ikea is 
setting priees. Part of the brand’s allure 
is that eustomers know they ean buy 
some produets ridieulously eheap. Ikea 
has a term for them— “breath-taking 
items,” or BTIs— and they are very 
mueh a part of the business model, 
ereating a priee halo for the whole 
store. But a priee tag that takes a eustomer’s breath 
away in the Wembley store, in northwest London, 
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Words to live by: (top) oommandments from 
Ikea founder Ingvar Kamprad’s “Testament 
of a Furniture Dealer”; (bottom right) kitohen 
oabinet fronts made at the eompany’s factory in 
Almhult; (left) Ikea Group CEO Peter Agnefjall 
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might be met with no more than a “meh” in China, 
where priees are generally so roek bottom that an 
Ikea soft iee eream eone sells for 1 renminbi, or 
160. (Ikea got its priees in Chinese stores down by 
manufaeturing some 80% of the goods it sells there 
domestieally, eutting shipping eosts.) 

As Ikea expands into newer, less developed mar- 
kets, it is likely to faee a mueh tougher time finding 
BTIs. In Almhult, design manager Mareus Eng- 
man walks by a display and points to a Knopparp 
sofa listed at an eye-popping €69 ($77)- Though a 
remarkably good value in Sweden, it’s still a lot of 
money for many in the world to spend. Finding a 
priee point that will feel like a BTI in India too is 
essential if the eompany is ever to thrive there. 
Of eourse, if Ikea solves that puzzle, the bene- 
fits may well aeerue beyond emerging markets. 
After all, says Engman, “what’s a good priee in 
India is an even better priee in the U.S.” 

n the furniture world there’s an oft-eited 
statistie that we have our sofas longer than 
our ears and ehange our dining room tables 
as frequently as our spouses. Furniture 
ean be its own kind of ball and ehain. It’s 
passed down from generation to genera- 
tion, or it’s so expensive that people feel it’s 
forever. From the get-go, Ikea shook up that 
paradigm. “It traumatized furniture retail- 
ing,” says Martin Toogood, who has run several 
eompanies that have eompeted against Ikea over 
two deeades. 

Ikea kept its priees down with an obsessive foeus 
on eosts. It might skip an extra eoating of laequer 
on the underside of a table that people never see or 
use. The eompany has also stripped out as mueh 
labor as possible from the system, pushing tasks 
that were onee done by traditional retailers onto 
the eustomer. Flat paeked furniture made it easier 
for eustomers to take purehases with them, eutting 
out the expense of stoeking and delivery. (Ikea fig- 
ured out flat paeking in 1956, when a designer took 
the legs off a Lovet table to get it in his trunk.) 

Two-thirds of Ikea’s goods are made in Europe. 
Ikea faetories aeeount for 12% of total produe- 
tion; the eompany’s 1,002 suppliers make the rest. 
(Unlike Target or Wal-Mart, Ikea sells only its own 
brand, with the exeeption of some food items.) Some 
9,500 produets eomprise what Ikea ealls the range, 
but in reality it’s more like 50,000 beeause of varia- 
tions in elements like plugs for different eountries. 

To paek it all up, the eompany uses 800 million 
square meters of eardboard every year. “I am not 


ASSEMBLY 

REQUIRED 


Every Ikea store, whether 
or not owned hy the Kam- 
prads or Ikea Group, pays 
a franehise fee (3% of sales) 
for use of the Ikea “Con- 
eept”— the trademarks, 
shopping experienee, and 
values that define Ikea. Beyond uniting the global eom- 
pany, the franchise fee also results in tax savings twice: 
The fee lowers the stores’ taxable income at home, and 
it’s paid to Inter Ikea Systems in the Netherlands, where 
there’s little or no tax on such income. Similar systems are 
common among many multinationals. 
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THERE’S AN 

INTERNAL 

NICKNAME 

FOR 

PRODUCTS 

THAT TAKE 
TOO LONG TO 

ASSEMBLE: 

“SOMETIMES 

WE CALL IT 
A’HUSBAND 

KILLER.”' 


proud of it,” says Allan Dickner, the deputy man- 
ager of paekaging. “We try to minimize it.” 

He walks through the evolution of paekaging a 
particular floor lamp. It started in a rectangular 
box wrapped in plastic with lots of wasted space in- 
side. “Now comes the logistics wet dream,” Dickner 
says as he shows the flnal result— L-shaped boxes 
that can be nestled against one another like puzzle 
pieces. In the early days designers resisted having 
their floor lamps cut in half for aesthetic reasons, 
but today not one comes in a single piece. 

The magic of flat packing allows goods to be 
jammed into shipping containers without wasting 
any space. Wasted space means wasted money and 
is also environmentally unfriendly. “I hate air,” says 
Dickner. In the beginning of the 2000s, the company 
did an internal air hunt competition. The winner, 
who received a two-week vacation to Thailand, came 
up with a better way of transporting tea lights. They 
had been packaged loosely in a bag, but a Dutchman 
had the idea of stacking them in rows and vacuum 
sealing them. The metal cups encasing the candles 
were redesigned to sit neatly on top of one another. 
“It was rocket science,” Dickner marvels. Ikea then 
borrowed from another very Nordic industry in 
constructing a machine that could sort them. “We 
looked at how to pack fish sticks,” he says. 

But Dickner admits that sometimes Ikea has gone 
overboard with flat packing, putting too much of a 
burden on customers. To ensure it doesn’t take three 
hours to put together a tiny inexpensive item, the 
instruction-manual team— which crafts some 1,400 
assembly instructions a year, featuring a gender-neu- 
tral cartoon character called the “assembly figure”— is 
sometimes called on to give input that might impact 
the manufacturing process. New employees 
who aren’t yet accustomed to the ways of the 
Allen wrench are brought in to do assembly 
tests. There’s an internal nickname for products 
that take too long to put together. “Sometimes,” 
Dickner says, “we call it a ‘husband killer.’” 

t may not be noticed by everyone, but in 

recent years Ikea has been killing far fewer 
husbands. The company has accomplished this 
modest feat in large part through improving 
its product design. As much as it has doubled 
down on market research and logistics, Ikea 
has been relentless in its focus on design. 

Engman, Ikea’s design manager, and his 
team come up with some 2,000 new products 
every year, including redesigns of existing items. 
Marianne and Knut Hagberg, a brother and sister 
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design duo who have been with Ikea for 36 years, 
have redone one of their most successful products, 
a three-tiered mesh document tray, three times. 
“Everybody has it,” says Marianne. Each redesign 
resulted in a different shape of the support holding 
the trays— a horseshoe, a triangle, and a rectangle. 
Knut jokes that soon they’ll run out of shapes. 

Products under development go through rapid 
prototyping in the pattern shop to provide a sense 
of what they will actually look like in the flesh— or 
at least in plastic. On a recent visit, one of the four 
3-D printers was outputting a toilet brush. Appar- 
ently this is one of the more normal items. “We have 
a lot of strange things,” says Henrik Holmberg, who 
manages the department. “That is very good that we 
can do it in our own shop rather than spreading the 
crazy ideas externally.” One of the oddest things he’s 



At Ikea’s 
distribution 
center in 
Almhult, pallets 
are stacked 
and retrieved 
through a fully 
automated 
process. The 
center starts 
prepping in the 
spring for the 
launch of 
the catalogue 
in August. 


INGVAR'S EMPIRE 


Ikeas small-town Swedish founder created a 
corporate structure that’s harder to figure out 
than the company’s furniture instructions. 


In 1943, at age 17, Ingvar Kamprad 
founded Ikea— “I” for Ingvar, “K” for 
Kamprad, “E” for the family farm Elm- 
taryd, and “A” for the village of Agun- 
naryd, Sweden, where he grew up. 
Early versions of the logo included an 
accent over the “E” to give the com- 
pany an international flair— a hint of 
Kamprad’s global ambitions. 

More than 70 years later, Kam- 
prad is still a mythical creature 
around Ikea, with much of the 
company culture spread through 
lore about the patriarch. Take the 
naming of products. The tale goes 
that Kamprad, who says he is partly 
dyslexic, christened various prod- 
ucts— beds after places in Norway, 
fabrics and curtains after Scandina- 
vian girls’ names, flowers, or plants, 
and bookcases after certain profes- 
sions— because names were easier 
to keep track of than numbers. “He 
loves to tell that story,” says Juni 
Wannberg, who is a guide in the 
Ikea Museum in Almhult. 

The running narrative on Kam- 


prad is that he is the bastion of 
frugality— reusing tea bags, flying 
economy, and driving an old Volvo— 
a trait that also permeates Ikea. 

His past is not exactly squeaky- 
clean. In Leading by Design, a 
book on the history of Ikea written 
with Kamprad’s cooperation, he 
says that his German grandmother 
“became a great admirer of Hitler,” 
which he explains is why he attend- 
ed meetings of the pro-fascist New 
Swedish Movement in his younger 
years. When his affiliation came out 
in the 1990s, he apologized, calling 
it his “greatest mistake.” 

“He has devoted his adult life 
to Ikea and its democratic ideals,” 
the company says, but Kamprad’s 
wealth has hardly suffered from 
the devotion. Estimates of his net 
worth range widely, from a low of 
$3.5 billion to some $42 billion. 

(Ikea contends the truth is closer to 
the former.) The confusion stems 
from the fact that Kamprad himself 
does not own either Ikea Group, 


which operates the stores, or Inter 
Ikea, which owns the Ikea brand 
(see chart). But the complex way 
Kamprad has structured Ikea and 
other entities, many of which are 
foundations, conceals who the 
financial beneficiaries are. (We 
tried to figure it out and couldn’t.) 
Kamprad’s three sons, who have 
never given interviews, are involved 
in running the family empire, which 
has its hands in projects as far and 
wide as real estate, a hotel chain, a 
bank, and credit cards. 

Last year Kamprad, 88, returned 
to his hometown from Switzerland, 
where he’d been living for almost 
four decades. The company says 
that after his wife died, there was 
less keeping him there, but the move 
also happened to coincide with the 
relaxing of Swedish tax laws. The 
prior year, Kamprad stepped down 
from the board of Inter Ikea Holding, 
and his youngest son, Mathias, 
became chairman. But in Almhult, 
Ingvar seems all but omnipresent. 


ever worked on was a lamp made from the same ma- 
terial as egg eartons. “I thought that was very erazy,” 
he says, ‘Taut we proved the teehnique was possible.” 

If air is the enemy in shipping, it is the ally in 
design. “The more air in our produets, the better,” 
says Engman, who started working at Ikea when he 
was a teenager, pushing trolleys. (His dad was an 
Ikea produet developer and eame up with the idea 
for the Klippan, a round, informal sofa, after seeing 
how his kids wore out the furniture.) In the design 
eenter, Engman points out a table under develop- 
ment that eonsists of two trays eobbled together. Its 
hollow eenter means the use of fewer materials. Its 
legs even attaeh without serews— part of a general 
move at Ikea to try to simplify assembly. Fittings 
ean eonstitute about a third of a produet’s eost and 
are also a hassle for eustomers. 

Ikea’s designers look well beyond the furniture 
industry for expertise when it eomes to trim- 
ming produetion eosts. They’ve eommissioned a 
shopping-eart manufaeturer, for instanee, to mass- 
produee a new table and a bueket maker to puneh 
out a ehair. As the priee of wooden drums deelines, 
Engman has eonsidered using a drum supplier for 
round tables. The same goes for materials sueh as 
eork, whieh is in greater supply as wine bottles in- 
ereasingly employ serew tops and plastie stoppers. 

So, too, design inspiration eomes from every- 
where. Engman points out a folding table that he 
saw in bars and restaurants throughout China. “It 


eosts near to nothing,” he says. “It is the smartest 
table. It has the eonstruetion of an ironing board.” 
He is also exeited these days about aeaeia wood, 
whieh Ikea sourees primarily from Southeast Asia. 
Normally used in outdoor furniture, aeaeia has the 
properties of teak but the priee of pine. Its down- 
side is it turns as it grows and does so even more 
when it dries, making it hard to glue together. 
(That’s why partieleboard beeame so popular in 
furniture; it’s also eheap, and every pieee is alike.) 
But Engman says his team had a “breakthrough” in 
working with and drying the wood. 

Walking through the design eenter is a bit like 
seeing into the future. Some of the designers are 
already working on produets for 2019- There’s an 
eleetrie bike on the horizon in some markets, as 
well as produets that, Engman says, eneourage 
soeial interaetion and play. Soeializing through 
deviees like smartphones is eroding togetherness, 
he says, and that togetherness is an essential part of 
home life and therefore vital to Ikea. 

Indeed, eleetronie teehnology is one area where 
Engman says Ikea won’t go. “We weren’t any good 
there,” he says. Ikea’s long-ago venture into televi- 
sions was one of the eompany’s great failures. “We are 
world ehampions in making mistakes,” adds Eng- 
man. “But we’re really good at eorreeting them.” (3 

FEEDBACK heth_kowitt@fortune.eom 
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ADVERTISCMENT 


COMPANY SPOTLIGHT 


CAMDEN PROPERTY 
TRUST: A COMPANY 
BUILT ON VALUES 


A "welcome home" attitude 
prevails— not only for renters of 
Camden’s apartments, but also 
for team members. 

WHEN THEY EOUNOED CAMDEN rTiei« tNan 3C yeirs 

tMc Campo, CEO, and Keith Oden, president, had b shared 
\hslofi. They were deiermirted to a finanelaJi'y viable com- 
pany Itiat was also a great ptaee to work by empowering team 
members, rewarding success, and having fun. 

Today ttite real estate Jnwstmertt trust ifianages 166 prop- 
erties and nearly SB.OOO apartment homes across the U.S 
Camden's 1,800- plus emptoyees take true pfide In their 
work, says Campo. “We provide homes to ihousands of people 
where so many importapt memories are made— where hoti- 


days are celebrated and kids grew up,” he explains. 'It's really 
important that wo take care of those homes—that they're safe 
and high-quality, and that the people who live there have great 
experiences. Our learn rrrembers work tiigettier for a noble 
cause; to give people a place to call home," 

Team members share the same Mmmltrrreftt to providing 
outstanding service to our reslrfents, adds Qden, Indeed, In e 
recent company survey, 95% responded lhal "taking every- 
thing into account, I woutd say this is a great place to work.* 

'To help define this commitment and share it throughoul 
Camden^ we rely on our nir^e values that guide our everyday 
dedskms. And to make sure m stay focused on being a great 
workplace, 'have fun' has always been one of our values. On 
that same survey, 95% of the teem agreed, 'Tills is a fun place 
to vrork,'" Oden says. 

This approach helped Camden win a coveted spot on 
Fonuoe's "&est Companies to Work Few" llsi In 2015, marking 
its mclusion for Ihe eighth consecutive year. » 



of employees 
feel Camden is a fur 
place to worK. 


At Camden 

the motto 

s 'Living 





of employees fealtte 
facilities contribute to a gDod 
worhlng environment. 
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Camden team members love Luhat: they dc}=ijuhether ifs helping Q family 
firid thB perFecl aportment riome or buying our next $S] miLlion real estate osset. 
Team membefS Ljucric. together to achieve outstanding results and have 
fun ujhiLe doing iL As one of the notion's most successful muLli-fomily REITs, 
Comden's commitment to creating a fun culture produces big returns. 
Check: out Camden's oaneer opportunities at ijjuiLu.canidenlivlftg.com/careerB 
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Pre- 

Miller 


Miller dropped 
the "feminine" 

"L" and bulked up 
the words "A Fine 
Pilsner" to signal 
that it was a tasty 
beer— not a pallid, 
watered-down 
diet product. 


1992 

Bud Light's 1982 
launch took share 
from what was 
then marketed as 
"Lite." To strength- 
en the brand the 
word "Miller" was 
eventually added 
to the can. 






1998 


The exterior 
changed to 
silver to align 
with a disas- 
trous ad cam- 2001 

paign named 

Miller switched to 

"Dick." The 

blue— only to see 

silver didn't 

Bud Light choose 

last long, as 

the same color. 

it resembled 

The lettering was 

the color of 

meant to com- 

Doors Light. 

municate energy. 
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Miller returns to 
a version of its 
original design, 
and sales tick 
up. The can, says 
Bruce Duckworth, 
who worked on the 
redesign, conveys 
"the guality of 
the beer." 



REVERSING EVOLUTION 


AFTER DECADES OF DECLINE, 


SALES OF MILLER LITE HAVE REBOUNDED. 
WHAT DOES IT TAKE TO REVIVE A TIRED ICON, A MASS-MARKET 
LOW-CALORIE BEER IN A TIME OF QUIRKY MICROBREWS? 

(HINT: LOOK AT THE CAN.) 


BY JOHN KELL 
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BEING THE FIRST SOMETIMES. Consider Miller 
Lite. It was a phenomenon, surging from its 1975 
debut to annual sales that foamed above the 
10-million-barrel level within a few short years. 
People loved the ads: retired joeks like Bubba Smith 
and Diek Butkus “arguing” in bars over whether the 
brew’s ehief appeal was that it “tastes great” or is 
“less filling.” That juxtaposition was inseribed in the 
memories of an entire generation of TV watehers. 

Lite aeeomplished what was then seen as an impossible feat— selling a diet 
beer to men— thereby ereating a whole new eategory: redueed-ealorie brews. 
That sort of epie sueeess spawns imitators, needless to say, and soon Budweiser 
and Coors were selling their own Light lagers. Miller Lite’s sales topped out at 
19 million barrels in 1990, bumped up and down for a eouple of deeades, and 
eventually went flatter than a warm IPA. By 2008, after Miller Lite and Coors 
Light were gathered under the same eorporate roof in the joint venture known 
as MillerCoors (which handles the U.S. markets of products from SABMiller and 
MolsonCoors), the original faced a new indignity: It wasn’t even the top-selling 
light beer at its own company. Add the incursions by craft breweries, which 
made national brands seem hopelessly dull to many, and the return of hard 
liquor— beer dropped from 56% of alcohol consumed in 1999 to 48% in 2014— 
and it made for a depressing picture for mainstream giants like Miller Lite. 

But a funny thing happened on the way to Lite’s funeral. Just as the coffin 
was seemingly being lowered into the ground, a faint tapping was heard. The 
corpse is alive! After decades of stagnation and seven straight years of decline. 
Miller Lite is on the upswing: The company sold 43 million more cans of Lite 
in the second half of 2014 than it did in the equivalent period of 2013. Ship- 
ments have been steadily ticking up a few percentage points each week during 
that time, relative to their 52-week average, according to MillerCoors. 

Six months is far from enough time to declare the fizz restored to the brand. 
But observers are positively bubbly. “The swing that Miller Lite has enjoyed the 
past two quarters is almost astounding,” says Harry Schuhmacher, editor of Beer 
Business Daily. “It is like turning the Titanic. I think they finally cracked the 
code.” If Miller Lite continues at this pace, he says, it will pass Budweiser and be- 
come the third-highest-selling beer in the U.S., after Bud Light and Coors Light. 

So what was the brilliant insight that cracked the code? As we’ll see, it was a 
seemingly modest change— and it happened more or less by accident. Still, the in- 
cipient comeback provides a window on the beer industry, where success hinges 
on a dichotomy reminiscent of the old Lite ads: Great taste! No— great marketing! 


IT AIN’T 
EASY 


THE SLOW SLIDE 

20 million barrels 



ANNUAL MILLER LITE SHIPMENTS , 

1 BARREL = 31 GALLONS 


'77 1980 1990 2000 2010 ' 1^1 



^ TOM LONG WOULO TELL YOU 

that both matter, of course. 
He’s the CEO of MillerCoors, 
and he fiercely defends the 
quality of Miller Lite. But 
he’s also clear about how 
integral the message is. “Beer 
brands are brands that you 
wear,” Long says. “They make 
a statement about who you 
are.” In short, it’s a meta- 
business. A regular Bud 
drinker is ... a regular guy. 

A man with a Heineken may 
not he a suit, but there’s a 
solid chance he’s wearing 
one. (For more on what beer 
brands reflect about those 
who consume them, go to 
Fortune.com.) 

In recent years, it was 
hard to say what a can of Lite 
said about the drinker— and 
that was a problem. Long, 

56, a youthful, slow-talking 
North Carolinian, speaks 
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a lot about “authenticity.” 
Though he won’t come out 
and say it, it seems Lite no 
longer conveyed authenticity. 

Long’s team discovered 
that indirectly. Last year the 
company began offering beer 
in Lite’s original can as a 
short-term promotion. Sales 
were so strong that Miller- 
Coors quickly switched to 
white labels on all bottles, 
cans, and coasters, ditching 
the blue it had used for more 
than a decade. That was the 
breakthrough, and now the 
retro look is here to stay. 

How is that more authen- 
tic? To understand, 
you need a bit of history. 

MILLER LITE’S ROOTS LIE IN 

the 1960s, when something 
called Gablinger’s Diet Beer 
made its debut. Americans 
were focusing more on their 


waistlines, but the male beer 
crowd shuddered at the 
notion of a diet. Gablinger’s 
and others tanked. 

Enter Miller. It acquired 
Gablinger’s in the early 
1970s— and then its market- 
ing achieved the miraculous. 
Miller didn’t change the beer 
so much as everything else. 

It eliminated what it con- 
sidered a feminine typeface 
on the can and enlarged 
the words “A Fine Pilsner 
Beer” to suggest it was no 
watered-down formula. 

Then came the ad campaign, 
in which burly he-men joked 
and never uttered the word 
“diet.” A category was born. 

Then came competi- 
tion, and Miller’s marketing 
faltered. “Dick,” a TV ad in 
the late 1990s, misguidedly 
focused on advertising rather 
than beer. Other spots em- 


phasized sophomoric “bro- 
style” masculinity. The beer 
was rarely mentioned. Miller 
also repeatedly tinkered with 
packaging. Cans went from 
white to silver to blue, each 
time looking less distinctive. 

The marketing couldn’t 
solve a paradox facing the 
brand. Sure, craft brewers 
mocked the taste of Lite and 
its ilk, and clearly drinkers 
have become discerning. 

Yet the market was moving 
toward light varieties. Many 
microbrews are now making 
lower-alcohol, reduced-cal- 
orie brews. (They avoid the 
“light” taint by labeling them 
“session” beers— an industry 
term for somewhat reduced 
alcohol.) Three-quarters of 
the U.S. beer market quali- 
fies as light or session, says 
Bart Watson, chief economist 
of the Brewers Association. 


Long concedes that 
Miller’s ad campaigns failed 
to defend its beer and essen- 
tially ceded the argument 
to the craft brewers. “We 
didn’t talk about the ingre- 
dients, the process, and our 
heritage,” Long says. 

The new packaging has 
created the opening to do 
that. It’s resonating with 
some customers you’d 
expect— men above 45 who 
remember Lite from their 
youths— but also some you 
wouldn’t: mUlennials who, 
you’d think, would demand 
only obscure microbrews. 
Lite’s market share has risen 
from 6.2% to 7-5% in one 
year among 21- to 27-year- 
olds who drink at least one 
beer a week, according to 
MillerCoors data. 

There is opportunity 
for Miller Lite, says Bob 
Lachky, a marketing 
executive who spent 25 
years working at Anheuser- 
Busch. “Coors Light is 
running out of energy,” he 
says of the rival’s marketing. 
“Bud Light is indecisive; 
they don’t get it. Miller Lite 
invited the disenfranchised 
light-lager drinkers back to 
their franchise. Now they 
need to figure out a consis- 
tent message and talk about 
themselves. You just hope 
they can stay on that path.” 

Lite’s latest TV ads are 
encouraging. “Miller Lite. 

We invented light beer and 
you,” one proclaims. Another 
depicts a stream of hops cas- 
cading from a farmer’s hands 
and a beermaker admiring 
a pilsner-filled glass, images 
more commonly seen in 
craft-beer ads. Does Lite taste 
good? That’s up to you. But it 
sure looks good right now. [9 
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Brad Keywell, photographed in February at his Chicago 
office, has launched over a half-dozen companies. 
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He’s got the heart. He’s got the brains. 
But can BRAD KEYWELL’s new startup really beat 
General Electric to a $19 trillion finish line? 
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RAD KEYWELL IS SHOWING ME around Chicago’s Cabrini- 
Green, a failed public-housing project in the heart 
of the country’s third-most-populous city. There’s 
not much to see. The last of the high-rise buildings 
that once housed 15,000 poor and largely African- 
American residents on the Near North Side— mottling 
Chicago’s skyline with a visual reminder of decades of 
botched integration efforts— were demolished back 
in 2011. Once a hotbed of gang activity, the neighbor- 
hood is now mostly uninhabited, and our Uber SUV is the only vehicle I can see 
for blocks. Keywell, a Chicagoan since 1994, asks our driver to hang a right, and 
we slowly cruise by a cluster of shuttered, three-story row houses. A light dusting 
of fresh snow covers the flat, dark-gray rooftops of the brick buildings; built in 
the 1940s, they are the only remnants of the once-notorious housing project. 

The deserted January landscape is chilling enough from within the warm 
confines of our car, but for Keywell, a serial entrepreneur, Cabrini-Green is 
simmering with opportunity. “See that?” he asks excitedly, his large, pale-blue 
eyes gleaming as he points at a newish-looking suite of “mixed income” condo- 
miniums down the street. “That’s just the beginning.” 

Fit, bald, and intense, Keywell has two seemingly opposing modes: borderline 
hyperactive and deeply reflective. He meditates daily (his guru is none other 
than alternative-medicine icon Deepak Chopra) and takes a biweekly, one-on- 
one philosophy class with a professor from nearby Loyola University Chicago. In 
his collarless long-sleeved shirt, jeans, and dark-blue knit cap, he looks as if he 
belongs onstage at a demo day in San Francisco’s SOMA neighborhood. 



And given the nine teeh eompanies 
he’s started sinee the niid-1990s, it’s 
kind of a wonder he’s not there. But 
then, nothing eould be further from 
Keywell’s plans. “Everyone asks why I 
didn’t go to Silieon Valley,” he says dur- 
ing one of several lengthy interviews. 

“I never really eonsidered it.” 

Keywell, rather, is a Midwesterner 
to his eore— and a believer, some- 
where between altar boy and zealot, 
in the greatness of the Seeond City. 
Merely hint at the notion that the Bay 
Area has anything on his Great Lakes 


redoubt, and the fellow seoffs. When 
it eomes to talent and ideas, he says, 
Chieago has what Palo Alto and San 
Jose have and then some— and Key- 
well and his partners at venture eapital 
firm Lightbank have baeked a dizzying 
array of eompanies in the Windy City 
to prove it. So far, about a third of the 
91 startups Lightbank has invested in 
are based in or around Chieago. For 
the 45-year-old entrepreneur, it’s a 
multimillion-dollar bet. 

A few minutes after we roll by the 
Cabrini-Green row houses, we arrive 



TOP CITIES 
FOR VENTURE 
CAPITAL 


It may ink more 
deals than L.A., 
but the Windy 
City still ranks in 
10th place when 
it comes to 
money raised. 


VENTURE CAPITAL 
DEALS IN 2014 



SAN FRANCISCO 

697 DEALS 


NEW YORK 

970 DEALS 

PALO ALTO 

197 DEALS 



MOUNTAIN VIEW 

97 DEALS 

CAMBRIDGE 

103 DEALS 

0 

BOSTON 

117 DEALS 

0 

SEAHLE 

99 DEALS 

0 

LOS ANGELES 

68 DEALS 

0 

AUSTIN 

92 DEALS 

e 

CHICAGO 

8B DEALS 
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GrubHub 


Every black dot shows a 
digital company 


Raise 


Avant Credit 


Braintree 


Navteq 


Career Builder 


Threadless 


Nokia 


Orbitz 


Acquity 


Apartments.com 


Enova 


Cars.com 


Echo Global Logistics, 
Groupon, Mediaocean, 
Uptake, InnerWorkinqs 


STARTUPS 
BY THE LAKE 


Chicago is home to a fast- 
growing number of tech firms. 

valued at close to 
$5 billion, is the best-known 
so far, but companies like 

and are vying 
for the spotlight. 


LAKE 

MICHIGAN 


at our destination: a 1.25-million-square-foot offiee 
building bordering the north braneh of the Chieago 
River. Built in 1872, the eonstruetion onee served as the 
main warehouse of now shuttered retailer Montgomery 
Ward. Today about 4,400 employees of Keywell’s various 
ventures are headquartered here. There’s Lightbank, 
the venture fund he started with his longtime investing 
partner, Erie Lefkofsky, and Eeho Global Logisties, a 
provider of management software for the transporta- 
tion industry. There’s also the team that puts together 
Chieago Ideas Week, an annual festival that brings in 
thought leaders from around the world, and whieh last 
year attraeted 32,000 visitors. And then, of eourse, 
there’s the most famous of Keywell’s ereations: Groupon, 
the daily-deal site he launehed with Lefkofsky and 
Andrew Mason in 2008. 

It may not be the most famous for long. 

What most people— many Chieagoans among them— 
don’t know is that Keywell has a wildeard up his John 
Varvatos designer sleeve. It’s a eompany ealled Uptake, 
and it’s going after a market that Cisco CEO John Cham- 
bers projects will be a $19 trillion opportunity. To hear 
Keywell tell it. Uptake is going to dominate the Internet 
of things. In truth, the goal is so outlandish that some 
might think it laughable. First, tiny Uptake, which has a 
mere 100 employees and an undisclosed sum of financ- 


ing, is going head-to-head against the most diversified 
industrial giant in the world— General Electric, the 
27th-biggest company on the planet by revenue and a 
maker of everything from railway locomotives to mam- 
mography machines— which has already invested more 
than $1 billion in the effort. Second, though Keywell has 
proved that he can start companies, he’s never demon- 
strated that he can run one. He’s not Mark Zuckerberg, 
or Jeff Bezos, or Page and Brin. 

Yet talk to one tech insider after the next, and nobody 
counts Brad Keywell out. 

N ot since the terms “B2B” or “cloud computing” 
entered the business vernacular have so many 
companies been so excited about a tech meme. 
The Internet of things is one of those ethe- 
real concepts that lend themselves to breathy 
superlatives and not quite imaginable numbers. Fifty billion 
devices will be connected by 2020, according to several 
estimates, sending untold terabytes of data about every 
aspect of operational efficiency to computers to be analyzed. 
The term is sprawling in its definition, encompassing 
everything from fitness-tracking wristbands to jet engines 
that transmit reams of real-time data with each revolu- 
tion. It’s this latter subset— which GE calls the industrial 
Internet— that offers the biggest pot of corporate gold. 
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Companies worldwide are expeeted to spend riehly on 
sueh analyties, hoping to save even more in preempted 
maintenanee problems and averted erises for their eriti- 
eal maehines. “Eliminating unplanned downtime is the 
aspiration of the industrial Internet,” says Keywell, who 
seems as if he, too, is a pieee of high-energy equipment 
stuek in piteh mode. “The benefit is not tens of millions 
of dollars, it’s hundreds of millions of dollars of in- 
ereased revenue and profitability.” 

For the past year Uptake has been in super-stealth 
status, quietly building up an arsenal of algorithmie 
models that, unlike most analyties systems, do a lot of 
the pattern-seeking legwork in the data-storage level it- 
self. Another eritieal pieee of the platform, says Keywell, 
is the ability to push the “signals” found in the data to 
the right person in near real-time. 

“We have slightly over 3 million maehines running 
somewhere in the world every day,” says Doug Ober- 
helman, CEO of Caterpillar, based in nearby Peoria, 
whieh is the first (and only) Uptake eustomer Keywell is 
willing to talk about. “What we don’t have today is all of 
those [maehines] hooked into a system that ean prediet 
failures.” The two CEOs met a eouple of years ago at a 
Chieago-area breakfast hosted by British Prime Min- 
ister David Cameron. They quiekly hit it off and began 
exploring ways to partner on the new venture. (Apart 
from Caterpillar, the eompany’s funding has eome from 
Keywell’s VC firm, Lightbank.) 

For months engineers from both eompanies have 
worked side by side to develop software solutions for 
Caterpillar’s mining and eonstruetion equipment. 

While Caterpillar takes anywhere from three to five 
years to develop new produets— designing a bulldozer 
that operates in the Aretie and the Saudi Arabian desert 



BRAD’S MANTRAS 


Over the years Keywell has sought inspiration from 
philosophers, gurus, real estate moguls, and NFL 
cornerbacks. Here, a few of his biggest influences. 


is no small feat— Uptake’s software updates are mea- 
sured in days and weeks. 

“The way I look at it, we do great things developing 
maehines that push dirt and supply power and so on, 
and Brad’s strength is around software and disruption,” 
says Oberhelman. “Put these two together and I think 
there’s really something there.” And beyond the realm 
of earthmovers and hydraulie shovels, Keywell says he 
is already partnering with insuranee, automotive, and 
health eare eompanies. 

The ehallenge— apart from the enormous teehnologi- 
eal one— is that, well, GE is already entrenehed in many 
of those industries. And the powerhouse ($149 billion 
in revenue) is flexing all its finaneial musele to make 
sure it dominates not just the hardware but the software 
serviees that its CEO, Jeff Immelt, believes will drive 
a mueh-needed wave of growth for the eompany. 

A few years ago, amid a flatlining stoek priee, Immelt 
realized that GE’s biggest threat eame from software firms, 
not other manufaeturers. The eompany that makes mueh 
of the world’s heavy maehinery had little aeeess to the 
trove of information ereated by those maehines, and was 
faeing the risk of being upended by nimbler players that 
eould jump in and sell their serviees to GE’s eustomers. 

Immelt ’s answer was to build out a massive software 


KEY MOMENTS IN KEYWELL'S CAREER 


eenter about 30 miles east of San Franeiseo, in the 

1 bueolie suburban town of San Ramon. The eompany 
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“The most important job of an 
entrepreneur is to understand risk without 
any bias or emotion, and then make 
sure the opportunity you are pursuing, 
if successml, compensates you for the 

risk you are taking.” —SAM ZELL 


“BE IMPECCABLE WITH YOUR WORDS. 

WHETHER ON THE FOOTBALL FIELO OR IN LIFE, MAKE 
SURE EVERYTHING YOU 00 REFLECTS ALL THATYOU 
CANOO.ANOINALLASPECTSOFYOURLIFE, 

PLAY LIKE A CHAMPION.” -Ronnie Lott 


' “THE BRAIN NEEDS A REGULAR REST, 

I ANO IN THAT REST, IN OTHER WOROS, MEOITATION, YOUR BOOY 
' WILL HEAL, YOUR THOUGHTS WILL BECOME CLEAR, ANO YOU 
‘ WILL UNOERSTANO YOUR TRUE PURPOSE.” -Oeepak Chopra 
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says it is now able to capture billions of data points from 
10 million sensors installed on $1 trillion worth of equip- 
ment, and it has already notched more than $1.1 billion 
in annual revenue from the various software and data 
products developed there. 

“Connecting machines is the topic du jour, and we get 
to do it on a scale no one else can touch,” says Bill Ruh, 
head of GE’s software center. GE has already enlisted 
an impressive lineup of customers, including United 
Airlines and BR Last March the company announced an 
industrial Internet alliance that includes heavyweight 
partners like Intel, Cisco Systems, and AT&T. Intel, for 
example, will embed support for GE’s platform— called 
Predix— on upcoming processors. 

“It’s not just about GE— this is about the extended 
enterprise,” Immelt said at a company event last fall. 
“We’re going to take the platform we’ve developed 
internally and open that up to non-GE customers and 
non-GE industries.” 

Such proclamations don’t seem to faze Keywell much 
at all. Nor does it seem to lessen the confidence of other 
Chicago-area executives who know the man well. “If you 
look at what he’s done, he’s sequentially tackled bigger and 
bigger problems,” says Laura Desmond, CEO of Starcom 
MediaVest Group, which was an early customer of another 
of Keywell’s companies, Mediaocean. “He takes what he 
learns and applies it to the next big series of problems.” 
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Indeed, few who have worked with him doubt that 
Keywell will be able to take what he’s learned from the 
enterprises he has co-founded and apply it to Uptake’s 
business. He’ll be smarter about the technology, sawier 
about the marketing, more sophisticated about the busi- 
ness model. The real question is whether he has learned 
enough from his own role, or lack of involvement, in this 
smorgasbord of startups— and if so, whether he can trans- 
form himself into an actual manager. 

Though he and his investors have made hundreds of 
millions of dollars from his companies so far, Keywell 
hasn’t stuck around at any of them for any length of 
time— at least not in a substantive management role. 
That approach isn’t likely to work with the latest ven- 
ture, given the soaring financial stakes of the market, 
the entrenched competition, and the buttoned-down 
corporate customers Uptake, GE, and others will be bat- 
tling to land. 

For now, Keywell seems to recognize that: “I would 
not be surprised if I’m involved in a leadership position 
for much longer than in some of my previous compa- 
nies,” he says. Lefkofsky, his longtime business partner, 
agrees. “Uptake is a huge idea,” he says. “It plays in a 
much larger space and has a much bigger runway, which 
ultimately may keep him there longer.” 

Then again, when your self-diagnosed “sickness” in 
life is, as Keywell told an audience at Loyola Marymount 
University, the insatiable need to start new businesses, 
sticking with one project is easier said than done. 

I FIRST MEET KEYWELL at a posh hotel restaurant near a 
quiet section of Chicago’s famed Magnificent Mile. This 
is where he eats the same breakfast— granola with fruit 
and yogurt, plus plenty of coffee— almost every day, 
whether dining alone or with company. 

Keywell was born not in Chicago but in a suburb 
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north of Detroit. His mother was a sehoolteaeher turned 
homemaker, and his father was a eorporate lawyer. The 
young Keywell caught the entrepreneurial bug when he 
was just about 6 years old. He designed and sold greet- 
ing cards, charging friends and neighbors a buck apiece 
(the company’s cutesy name: Key Creations). By the time 
he got to the University of Michigan, where he got his 
undergrad degree and later attended law school, he was 
selling guidebooks and posters at high margins. “I was 
hustling nonstop,” he says. 

Beyond his affinity for finding a need and filling it, he 
was a natural-born salesman— especially when it came 
to pitching himself. While still a freshman, he heard 
about an entrepreneurship class for graduate students 
and persuaded the professor to let him enroll. One day 
Chicago businessman Sam Zell came to speak to the 
class. Keywell used the opportunity to introduce himself. 

“He was very aggressive, and very hyped up,” recalls 
Zell, “and I was impressed.” That initial conversation 
blossomed into a summer job at Zell’s Chicago firm. 
Equity Group Investments, and a mentorship that has 
lasted well over two decades. 

After graduation Keywell applied to law school, 
pressured by both his father and Zell. On the first day 
of classes he took a seat, looked down the row, and saw 
Lefkofsky. The two had grown up in the Detroit suburbs 
and had lived in competing fraternities during college. 
But it wasn’t until law school that they discovered they 
had a shared goal: Neither wanted to become a lawyer. 

Despite the primordial urge to build a business, Keywell 
took a job with Zell’s company after graduation in 1994. 
But soon after, his famously feisty mentor sat him down 
and told him he had to go. “I discouraged him from work- 


At the end of Groupon's first day of trading, the deal 
site was worth more than $23 billion. Three and a 
half years later, it's worth less than a quarter of that. 


ing here because I felt that this was a place 
that dealt with yesterday and today, and Brad 
is really focused on tomorrow,” says Zell, sit- 
ting in an armchair in the sixth-floor down- 
town Chicago office where he has worked 
since 1983. Behind him, quietly pecking at 
the window, is a small Rouen duck, which 
has made the real estate mogul’s office bal- 
cony his home for the past nine years. 

After the friendly firing from Zell’s com- 
pany, Keywell and Lefkofsky, both 24 at the 
time, decided to take their first real leap of 
faith. Each saved and borrowed about $500,000, and 
together they bought into a children’s athletic-apparel 
business in Wisconsin. 

The two entrepreneurs quickly realized they had to off- 
shore 400 jobs, which did not go over well. They were also 
overleveraged. Eventually they closed down the plant and 
bailed out of the company, hightailing it back to Chicago. 
“It’s an example of a couple of guys with a lot of energy 
picking a shitty idea and trying to make it into something 
that it wasn’t,” says Zell. “But what is an entrepreneur? An 
entrepreneur is someone who sticks his neck out.” 

Keywell and Lefkofsky tried again. In 1998 they 
launched Starbelly, an online purveyor of T-shirts and cof- 
fee mugs. Just two years later Ha-Lo Industries, a 50-year- 
old promotional-products company, bought Starbelly for 
$240 million. The entrepreneurial duo went to work for 
their new corporate bosses. But only one year in. Star- 
belly’s acquirer filed for bankruptcy. “It was my unhappiest 
time,” Keywell says. “I wasn’t creating.” 

Two more companies. Echo and MediaBank (later 
Mediaocean) followed, but their biggest hit by far was 
Groupon. The site, which hawks deeply discounted (but 
quickly expiring) deals from local merchants online, did 
more to put Chicago on the startup grid than any other 
company (see map). In 2007, Andrew Mason, a 27-year- 
old web designer, pitched Keywell and Lefkofsky on the 
idea that eventually became Groupon. The two entrepre- 
neurs decided not only to go into business with Mason, 
but also to put him at the helm of the newly formed 
company. All of a sudden, everyone seemed to be buying 
up Groupon’s offers for deep-tissue massages and mixol- 
ogy classes, and the company quickly reached $1 billion 
in sales. The problem was, not everybody was using them 
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-PERCENT- 

of emploYBBS feal 
people are willing 
to give extra 
togettliejobdone. 

of empbyees said 
they feei Protiviti 
is a friendly 
place to work. 
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-PEflCEHT- 

of empiDyees said 
they feel management 
is approachabie. 


Collaboration and robust employee development 
help global consulting firm Protiviti recruit the 
best and brightest in its industry. 


PROTIvm PRESIDENT srd CEO Jos^ 

larantinQ talca^ pr^a In ttial 
his ccfflfjany's nearly 3,000 empkiy&6S 
worldwide opeais ttieir minds, wirao Efiefr 
leol inlemai survey stipwed tfiet emplpye^ 
were unimpressed with tte ct^mpany's 
ssommltinent to green initiatives, Tarantino 
fisiened. 'They were iBlIingi t>s ttiat we 
needed to be mofe sensitive to 
ttie erwi^nwnt ' he explains, 

WitWn weeks. Prottvid — a 
naiJie blending the com- 
pany's values, wtifcJi mcltidfl 
praffissmalism, productivity, 
creativity, and Imegity— <±al- 
lengetf em ptoyees to submit 
online Itieir suggested acts of 
gneeo behavior, such as riding 
3 bike to work or ra^pladiirig disposable 
plastic ulensis with reusahle anes. 'We 
chajllenged Oiir people to achieve 2,013 
acts of gre&n, and we gotlfTem ' aCkfe 
executive vice president oF globaJ human 
resources Scott Redfearn. '« timed into a 
competitidn, because overyonB wanted to 
hrar eadi otJiBr's kteas.' 

The Rrm replaced Styrofoam cups 
with ceramic mugs and saw emptoyee 
groups voiunteer to undertate environ- 
ffiental pmiects like beach and park 
cleanups. 'We have a tot of maiefirtiai 
employees who connect through a 
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shared seree df values,* Tarantino says. 
'They want to feal that their amployBr's 
valyss align with tfieir own.' 

Vet another example isf the company's 
efforts to solicit input From empkiyees: an 
Internal knowledge rranagement system 
that coltecte workers' ideas for innovation. 
'We norify BmpJayees when we receive 
their input, and we reward them, 
whan a recommendatior is 
implemented,' says Tarantino. 
HTils way they can see a con- 
nection between tfiekvoicfl and 
wttat actually happens ' 

The company's oommu- 
nfty actmtiiss irKiude a current 
ODinmitment to provide 1 mllBon 
meals to irrdividuaJa and famllres 
in need by the end of 2015, worSdng with 
such orgarizatfons as Stop Hunger Now 
and Meafs on Wheels. 

Says Tafartino: ‘These efforts are 
Bnerg^g for compairy leadership and 
our emptoyeos, because we're aH working 
iGwaid a comnnon goaJ.* * 
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before they expired, and the diseounted serviees weren’t 
translating to new, long-term eustomers for merehants. 

Despite the red flags, suitors like Yahoo and Google 
eame eourting. In the fall of 2010, Google report- 
edly offered an unpreeedented $5.75 billion to buy the 
eompany (Keywell won’t eonflrm the number), whieh at 
the time was the biggest deal ever offered to an Internet 
startup. The owners ehose to pass— mueh to the surprise 
of many in the web’s ehattering elasses— and instead 
took the eompany publie. 

At the elose of its first day of trading after its late- 
2011 IPO, Groupon was worth more than $23 billion. 

But as quiekly as the publie markets had erowned the 
fast-growing eompany the next darling, doubts over its 
business model erept in. After several quarters of missed 
expeetations and a stoek priee that sank way below the 
eompany ’s offering priee. Mason was fired. (The entrepre- 
neur, who now runs a mobile audio-tour startup in San 
Franeiseo, did not respond to requests for an interview.) 

In his plaee, Lefkofsky took over the eompany, whose 
market eap is now at $4.9 billion (less than Google’s 
reported 2010 offer). Under Lefkofsky, the eompany 
has tweaked its business model and expanded inter- 
nationally. While Groupon has yet to turn a profit, its 


2014 revenue was up 24% year over year. Even before 
the IPO, Keywell eashed out more than $150 million 
worth of shares. 

B ack in downtown Chicago in January, the 

entrepreneur is intently studying my faee for 
signs of an opinion. 

“What did you think?” he asks exeitedly. 

“It looked pretty similar to a Silieon Valley 
ineubator,” I reply. 

Keywell ean’t help looking pleased. We have just 
exited 1871, a massive eo-working spaee for startups in 
Chieago’s Merehandise Mart, just a mile down the river 
from Keywell’s ofliees. When it first opened in 1930, the 
Merehandise Mart was the largest building in the world, 
and today it still feels pretty big. A 50,000-square-foot 
spaee on the 12th floor of the building, 1871 houses more 
than 300 startups. 

Named after the year of the famous Chieago Are, 1871 
isn’t one of Keywell’s “babies” (it was baeked by loeal 
flnaneier J.B. Pritzker). But as with most of the area’s 
efforts to transform into a eenter of innovation. Key- 
well is involved. He eomes by often to speak to budding 
entrepreneurs, and his VC Arm has donated to the spaee. 
In his mid-forties, he is already something of a legend 
here— at least by the league-table metries of startups 
funded, IPOs notehed, and dollars made. 
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We have slightly over 3 million machines 
running somewhere in the world every 
day. What we don’t have today is all or 
those [machines] hooked into a system 
that can predict failures.” 
‘.-CATERPILLAR CEO DOUG OBERHELMAN 



“There’s never been a time when I needed something 
for the eity that he hasn’t stepped forward,” says Mayor 
Rahm Emanuel, Chieago’s outspoken Demoeratie leader 
and a former U.S. representative and White House ehief 
of staff. “We’re very lueky to have Brad Keywell in our 
eity.” The sentiment is eehoed, remarkably enough, by 
two other former White House ehiefs of staff and well- 
known Chieagoans: Demoerat Bill Daley, who served 
President Baraek Obama, and Republiean Sam Skinner, 
who served President George H.W Bush. Says Daley: 
“The faet that Brad and Erie ehose to be here and not in 


California or New York— that’s a statement.” Says Skin- 
ner: “Illinois has always been strong in teehnology, but 
it was known as a manufaeturing eenter. Brad has the 
ability to ehallenge the thinking here. He wants to make 
a differenee.” 

Those who know Keywell well believe that his big- 
gest ehanee to do so is likely to eome with Uptake. Sure, 
outraeing the mighty GE— with a $1 billion headstart, no 
less— eomes with some pretty long odds. But then, it’s not 
as if we’re saying the Cubs will win the World Series or 
anything. 
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The concentration of nano titanium dioxide, a common whitener, is greater than 10% in certain powdered 
doughnuts, according to a 2012 study. The nanomaterial is widely used in candies, sweets, and chewing gum. 







ABOUT REALLY TINY MATERIALS 


M Eight out of 10 of the leading beauty brands have been found to contain nanoparticles 
^ that act as “penetration enhancers.” 
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of our li ves. They’re in eveiytliii^from snack foods to clothing to 
sunscreen! 


Nanoparticles touch nearly e\eYy Fortune 500 company and aspect 


NANOTECHNOLOGY 


A few 
years 


ago 


Arturo Keller began spending an awful lot of time working 
with pigskin— spreading things on it, lighting it up, heating it, look- 
ing at it under a mieroseope. He had no broader poreine predileetion. 
No reason to study the whole hog. But the skin of pigs held a par- 
tieular appeal for him beeause of its similarity to human skin. (And 
for obvious reasons he ean’t work with that.) Assisted by his students, 
Keller, a ehemist and environmental seientist at the University of 
California at Santa Barbara, spread a solution eontaining a material 
eommon in eosmeties, sunsereens, and lotions on the pigskins. The 
samples were then exposed to ultraviolet rays— some plaeed under a 
speeial lamp designed to replieate sunlight and others next to a win- 
dow to soak up the real thing. Keller and his team were 
eurious to see how the light would affeet the solution’s 
main ingredient: nano titanium dioxide. 

Keller felt it was espeeially important to understand 
how the material would behave on skin. Titanium 
dioxide is ehemieally inert and has for deeades entered 
humans, often during surgery and frequently as part 
of a joint replaeement. But shrunk way, way down to 
nano size, titanium dioxide aets quite differently than it 
does under normal eireumstanees. In general, things get 
weird on the nanoseale, whieh is often not mueh more 
than a few atoms stuek together. If the width of a human hair were 
the size of the Empire State Building, a nanopartiele would be an 
ant. At that seant size, substanees take on new properties. 

Nano-size titanium dioxide, in partieular, ean sneak into parts of 
the body that most partieles eannot— sueh as bone marrow, ovaries, 
lymph nodes, and nerves. It ean also eross the blood-brain barrier or 


Plants and 
microbes exposed 
to silver nanopar- 
ticles (a common 
antibacterial) over 
five years pro- 
duced roughly a 
third less biomass, 
indicating stress. 


enter eells and destroy genetie material. The par- 
tieles have been found to aeeumulate in the small 
intestine, partieularly in areas used by our immune 
system. In 2010 a moleeular biologist at UCLA’s 
Sehool of Publie Health began laeing drinking 
water with nano titanium dioxide, gave it to miee, 
and quiekly found it was wreaking havoe on the 
animals’ ehromosomes and DNA, whieh ean lead 
to inereased rates of eaneer, as well as heart and 
neurologieal diseases. The International Ageney 
for Researeh on Caneer (part of the World Health 
Organization) has linked nano titanium dioxide in 
powder form to eaneers, espeeially when inhaled. 

The substanee is eommonly added to produets 
we use everyday. The Environmental Working 
Group, a researeh organization based in Washing- 
ton, D.C., estimates that nano titanium dioxide is 
in about 10,000 over-the-eounter produets, even 
food. The partiele refleets light well, and studies 
in 2013 found it was a eommon whitener in foods, 
showing up in powdered doughnuts made by 
Dunkin’ Brands and Donettes made by Hostess. 
(Hostess did not respond to a request for eom- 
ment. A Dunkin’ spokesperson says its ingredient 
doesn’t meet the FDA’s definition of a nanopar- 
tiele, but adds, “We are in the proeess of rolling 
out a solution to the system that does 
not eontain titanium dioxide.”) 

Over the past deeade the use of 
nanopartieles has beeome pervasive, 
and exposure to them ineseapable. 
Everyone agrees that the nanomateri- 
als market today is vast, but there is 
great diserepaney among experts on 
just how big it really is. Some analyst 
reports put the size of the industry in 
the single-digit billions. The Projeet 
on Emerging Nanoteehnologies estimates that 
it’s $20 billion and that it will double in the next 
deeade. And a report released last year by Global 
Industry Analysts, a researeh firm, states that the 
worldwide market for nanoteehnology will reaeh 
an astounding $3.5 trillion by 2020. Likewise, 
the exaet number of nanomaterials that has been 
ereated is hard to pin down, but it’s probably in 


Are We 
Okay With 
Nanomaterials? 


A 2014 joint study by North 
Carolina State University and 
the University of Minnesota 
gauged consumer preferences 
for genetically modified organ- 


isms and nanotech in food. Key findings: Consumers 
are willing to pay more to avoid GMOs or nanotech in 
foods. And people were concerned about GMO more 
than nanotech, in contrast to scientists the world over. 
What consumers said: 
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PREVIOUS SPREAD AND RIGHT: STYLING BY ARIANA SALVATO; TITANIUM DIOXIDE INSET: EYE OF SCIENCE/sCIENCE SOURCE 




40 % 


TITANIUM DIOXIDE iS 006 Of the 

most common whiteners on 
the market and, when sized 
properly, is an inert and 
naturally occurring metal. At 
nanoscale, however, it can 
cause problems. Even eco- 
friendly Tom’s of Maine, owned 
by Colgate-Palmolive, says that 
it’s used solely to “improve the 
aesthetic of toothpaste.” 


O , Would not buy 

GM or nano- 
/ tech under any 


circumstances 


C. Many personal care products, such as toothpaste and sunscreen, 
contain 1% to 10% nano titanium dioxide by weight. 


Would buy GMO or nano 
food if they were 
convinced the foods had 
enhanced nutrition or safety 


Would buy only 
if those products 
conveyed food 
safety benefits 
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NANOTECHNOLOGY 


the tens of thousands. What’s eertain is that these tiny things 
are out there, in great number, in a lot of the things we buy, 
eat, and wear. But even as nanomaterials have proliferated, 
the seientists who work with them and the eompanies that 
use them in their produets have begun to raise questions 
about their safety, and to realize that we are still in the early 
stages of understanding the eonsequenees of our exposure. 
And while there has been a very publie debate about the risk 
of genetieally modified organisms in food, the question of 
nanomaterials has largely stayed out of the mainstream. 

Mixed in a liquid, sueh as sunsereen or a lotion, titanium 
dioxide has very little ehanee of moving through skin and 
into the bloodstream, where it might eause problems. A faee 
powder with titanium dioxide, however, presents plenty of 
opportunity for inhalation. And from the lungs it ean then 
make its way into blood. That is the kind of thing that Keller 
was searehing for when he began his study of nano titanium 
dioxide in 2012. What opportunities might arise for it to 
eross into our blood? 

In his lab, Keller flieked on his sunlike 
lamps over lotioned-up pigskins and 
waited. After just a few minutes he and 
his students took the samples and put 
them into a suspension, then fed the sus- 
pension through a filter. The goal was to 
get a glimpse of what the nanopartieles 
would look like after a bit of sun exposure, 
to see if anything ehanged that would 
inerease the possibility for nano titanium 
dioxide to slip into the bloodstream. 

Previous tests— from manufaeturers and 
labs that work with the FDA and EPA— had proved that part 
of what made nano titanium dioxide safe in viseous mixes 
like sunsereens was the faet that the partieles elustered and 
elumped, ereating struetures bigger than the individuals and 
therefore less likely to slip through skin. But no one had yet 
tested the effeets of UV rays on the nanopartieles. 

What Keller and his team found was troubling. After expo- 
sure, the nanopartieles in lotions, eosmeties, and sunsereens 
were no longer as elumped as before. Individual partieles 
had broken off. And of those, many had beeome even smaller. 
Louise Stevenson, a graduate toxieology student who some- 
times works with Keller, reealls, “It was definitely eoneerning.” 
Ten years ago the idea of engineering produets with nanopar- 
tieles— or, taken as a whole and in more eomplex forms, 
nanomaterials— had the seientifie eommunity exeited. “Now,” 
she says, “it’s kind of like. Wait. Hold up.’ There’s been a shift.” 

In the mid-2000s, amid breathlessly optimistie reports 
about the burgeoning industry, hundreds of eonsumer 
eompanies, as well as the government, began investing in the 
researeh and development of nanopartieles for their produets. 
Researehers found that manipulating food moleeules at sueh 



a seale ean produee wondrous effeets: more nutrients and 
vitamins eould be paeked into a smaller spaee. Inereasing 
the surfaee area of salt partieles at the nanoseale, for in- § 

H 

stanee, would let foods stay tasty with less salt. The strue- » 
ture of mayonnaise (whieh is itself a nanopartiele— an « 

emulsified mixture of oil, water, and fat) eould be tweaked > 
to remove the fat. SABMiller began using elay nanopar- « 

tieles, whieh were already eommon in eeramies, to make S 
the walls of its beer bottles smoother, keeping beer fresh § 

for longer. Nanopartieles began to be used in pestieides 3 

and even to deliver antibioties via animal feed. § 

As questions have begun to swirl about the long-term » 
effeets of nano seienee, however, many eompanies’ inter- g 

est has eooled. Nestle and Heinz have publiely stated that, g 

while keeping an eye on industry developments, neither is g 

2 

“aetively partieipating.” MeDonald’s, whieh had paekaging o 
that eontained nanopartieles, has publiely eondemned > 

their use in its produets, toys ineluded. Bayer also shut g 

down its nano researeh in 2013. Out of dozens of eompa- 0 
nies eontaeted for this story, none elaimed aetive involve- § 
ment in plaeing nanomaterials in the food ehain. S 


A zebrafish 
colony (top) in 
UCI-A’s nanolab. 
Researchers 
harvest zebra- 

fish embryos 
(middle) and 
screen them for 
nanomaterials 
using a robot ic 
system (bottom). 
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I What we really sell Is 
f service by our people; 
i the fun is that we get 
I to build monuments. 

•a 

^ — Shaun Yancey 

PfBskient anrf COO 


Emie Ptjole's fiufes — caarirany guirie^ines 
thar Itave been In place ance he turned 
over the reins to his sons \f\ 1946 . These 
principles have made PCL what it is today, a 
great place to wovK 

Celebrating its 109 Eh year in 2015 , PCL 
has operations ii the LI. 5 , Canada, m3 
Australia end is the sbcth-lergest contractDr 
In North America. The com- 
pany has Ixilt iconic structures 
acrees the including 
Denver Internallonel Airport, Ihe 
MaB of Amarica, the Wizard- 
top Wcffid of Harry Potter, and 
STAPLES Center. 

^Sometiines. we gel cajjght 
up to the Idea that we build 
buildingearKl bridges and 
therne-parK rides, but what we really sM 
is a service by our people,^ says oonslruc- 
fion presJdetKt and COO of U.S. operaUons 
Shaun Ylancsy, a SS-year PCL veteran who 
stefted hiG career as a pne^t engireer. 

This TFajectocy isn't rare at PCL, unique 
for Its erryifayee-cjwnefsbip riBdel; Poole's 
sons ultim^ely seto the company to 25 
top-ranklr^ executives, and now nnora 
than 4 ,Ci(W) of its salaried Employees are 
shareholders. The ownership model fosters 
c<Jtiaboration and camaradehe, 

'Ownership is not limited to executives. 
Everyone from top managers to receptiofi- 


isls can own a part of the compafiy; 
says Yancey. This, along with PCL's famlty- 
ortonted a^re, makesthe 4 , 4 CO-em(}ioyee 
organization not onlysuccessrful. but a fwi 
piacb to wdi^. Bartiecijes a«id gotf toufm- 
ments are the norm; fireside chats cKcur 
twice a year. "And we llslen ctosely to our 
emptoyees," Ybncey adds, "because we 
nealizie It. truly is all about our people.' 


oortTpany ertcourages wortens to 
spend at least Ifi hours per year volunteer- 
ing in the commurty, and ateo matehes 
omptoyee donations to the United Way dollar 
for dtsfar. As a nesutL the firm cofcwlivalv 
donated i?ver $7 mllfion to 2 Q 14 . 

Emte Poole would be proud of the com- 
parry that PCL is today. • 
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AfRong employees' too 
FORTUNE financial reasor^ tor appreciating 
gH PCL are rnarkat-rate salaries, 

m BKI ye^-end bonuses, and stock 
dividends that as Yanesy puls 
it "can significantly InGrease 
DEi^P I people's overail compensation." 
|MMHPjAN|K F^L's oomrmunrty stewardship 
™ "xSir' initiatives also earn kudos. The 
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This whiplash-inducing turnaround 
is a result of the faet that enormous 
amounts of money were poured into 
ereating new materials before anyone 
knew quite what nanopartieles did 
onee they got out into the world. Of the 
$1.8 billion earmarked for nanoteeh- 
nology R&D by the federal government 
in 2011, for example, just $117 million 
went to safety researeh. It is telling that, 
as far baek as 2009, representatives 
from Cargill, speaking before a U.K. 
parliamentary eommittee, said that 
until there was “a elear seienee-based 
regulatory regime” that eould properly 
assess the environmental, health, and 
safety impaets, the eompany “will not 
ineorporate internationally engineered 
nanomaterials into its produets.” 

Finally putting together that assess- 
ment is where Keller eomes in. He is 
among some 120 researehers involved 
with the Center for Environmental 
Implieations of Nanoteehnology. 

Center is a misnomer, for the seientists, 
lawyers, eeonomists, and doetors who 
make up CEIN are spread out aeross 
two eontinents— from the University of 
California (in Los Angeles, Riverside, 
Davis, and Santa Barbara) to Riee Uni- 
versity, Duke University, and a group 
in Germany. The eenter’s mission is 
simple yet sweeping: “to ensure the 
responsible use and safe implementa- 
tion of nanoteehnology.” 

It is playing an almost Sisyphean 
game of eateh-up beeause nanoparti- 
eles have existed sinee the beginning of 
the universe, and humans first ereated 
them when we made fire. We’ve been 
ehurning out various new nanomateri- 
als sinee the 1940s, often unwittingly. 
They were first used intentionally 
as reinforeement material in fighter 
planes, then in eireuit boards, tires, 
fiber-optie wire, nondairy ereamer, 
Tupperware, and, sinee at least the 
1990s, eosmeties. 

Today nano-size partieles appear in 
paint, food, food paekaging, washing 
maehines, and elothing. The nano- 
materials industry touehes nearly all 
aspeets of manufaeturing, from fertil- 


izer for agrieulture to the most target- 
ed of medieal teehnologies. It’s hard to 
know exaetly what has a nanomaterial 
and what does not, though, beeause 
nanoteehnology is still eonsidered a 
trade seeret in the U.S., and as sueh 
many of its uses go unlabeled. Even the 
Projeet on Emerging Nanoteehnolo- 
gies Consumer Produets Inventory, 
established in 2006 as a way to traek 
engineered nanomaterials entering the 
marketplaee, is a guesstimate. Its ere- 
ator, Andrew Maynard, direetor of the 
University of Miehigan’s Risk Seienee 
Center, says his list provides a useful 
but only qualitative sense of what’s be- 
ing used where. 

However, the basie task of CEIN is 
even more fundamental than eatalogu- 
ing whieh eonsumer produets eontain 
nanomaterials. It’s to answer this ques- 
tion: Now that they’re everywhere, what 
is it that makes some nanomaterials 
potentially harmful and others not? 

S IZE MATTERS. In the 

billionth-of-a-meter 
seale, things turn 
deeidedly atomie. The 
very nature of the 
material shifts, not just 
with relatively slight ehanges in size but 
in its very shape. Sueh geometry is vital 
when eonsidering stuff so small. Even 
slight ehanges to minuseule matter may 
have very large eonsequenees. Defining 
the size of what eonstitutes a nanomate- 
rial wasn’t internationally agreed on 
until 2011. Even the simplified version 
of the definition— anything with “one or 
more external dimensions” between one 
and 100 nanometers— is opaque and 
eonfusing, for nanomaterials ean and 
often do shape-shift, as under UV rays, 
or inside eells, or out in the environ- 
ment when interaeting with other small 
partieles. And partieles larger than 100 
nanometers often display nanolike 
qualities, meaning they aet as strangely 
as the slightly smaller partieles do. 
Ground zero for determining just how 
those ehanges might eause harm is 
UCLA’s nanoteehnology lab. 
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NANOTECHNOLOGY 


A Brief History of a Small Thing 




THE BIG BANG 


A.D.500 

Crusaders encounter swords 
made of Damascus steel that are 
stronger and sharper than tradi- 
tional blades. Centuries later, 
researchers identify the pres- 
ence of carbon nanotubes. 


Naturally occurring 
nanoparticles first 
appear at the dawn 
of the universe. 



In a speech, American 
physicist Richard 
Feynman calls for the 
creation of a “nano- 
motor” the size of just 
a handful of atoms. 



1947 


1959 


Researchers at Bell Labs 
discover the semiconduc- 
tor transistor, parts of which 
operate on the nanoscale 




The facility looks like pretty much any other lab. It’s mostly 
white and beige, with plenty of pipettes and beakers scattered 
about— only the beakers are quite small, and the machines they 
go in are quite large. Tian Xia, an assistant professor of medicine 
with a Ph.D. in biophysics, oversees much of what comes in for 
study. Nanoparticles most often arrive as a powder, but sometimes 
they come suspended in a liquid. They may be provided by major 
wholesalers, like Fisher Scientific and Sigma Aldridge. They can 
also come from companies like DuPont. A gram of the latest and 
greatest nanomaterial of all, graphene, costs about $1,000. 

Whenever a new shipment arrives, Xia and his team essentially 
ignore what’s on the label because it’s often not totally correct. Inside 
the jar the sizes and shapes vary, “and that affects the properties 
hugely,” Xia says. So they do their own analysis of what is in the jar 
before they even begin running tests in earnest. That’s what all the 
big machines are for: They’re electron microscopes. Lately fewer 
of the nanoparticles at the UCLA lab come from outside compa- 
nies, and more are made from partner labs. The boutique lab-only 
nanoparticles may not perfectly reflect what’s on the market, but they 
are easier to work with because they are standardized. And 
the goal is to establish baselines. 

The most important baseline is toxicity, which is 
entirely relative. Toxicologists are fond of saying that 
it’s not the substance that kills, but the dose. Even water 
can be toxic in large quantities. To gauge toxicity, then, 

Xia and his team measure newer nanoparticles against 
well-known and heavily used ones. In cells, titanium is 
at the least harmful end of the spectrum, even though 
variations of titanium, such as dioxide, may well cause 
problems. Zinc oxide— another common ingredient in sunscreen— 
is at the harmful end. 

One of the primary ways the scientists at UCLA test toxicity is to 
put a solution of the nanoparticles in with an individual zebrafish 
embryo, then track the development of the fish. This way Xia and 
his team might better understand “if there’s an effect in the water 
source” and what that means to living creatures. A zebrafish is, 
obviously, a far cry from a human, but the cell biology of all living 
creatures is relatively similar in such early stages of development. 
What’s harmful to a zebrafish will almost certainly be harmful to 
many, many other living things. Zebrafish embryos develop quickly, 
are easy to work with, and are standard in labs throughout the 
world. After just a few days the results are apparent, and often star- 


At the UCLA lab, 
the scientists have 
so far catalogued 

and ranked about 
100 nanoparticles 
out of tens of 
thousands. 


tling. After three days, a normal healthy zebrafish 
should hatch from its embryo. Often, in the pres- 
ence of nanoparticles, it doesn’t. 

During a visit to the UCLA lab one member of 
Xia’s team, a CEIN researcher named Sijie Lin, 
pulls up a range of snapshots on a grid, display- 
ing the embryonic development of 16 eggs over 
120 hours. Each egg started at the same point and 
continued apace until hatching began. Some of 
the eggs began breaking as tiny zebrafish escaped. 
Others became darker and darker. Some eggs, near 
the end, appeared entirely black. Lin explains 
that the nanoparticles had been interacting with 
an enz5mie meant to break down the envelope 
surrounding the zebrafish— the “shell” of the egg 
they’re developing in. In normal development, and 
in solutions with nonharmful nanoparticles, the 
envelope dissolves enough for the fish to break 
free. In other cases, as with zinc and some silver 

and copper oxides, the fish is developing 
as it should, but it can’t break free. It’s 
trapped in the egg and dies there. 

“So,” says Lin brightly, “we have a 
material property linked to an envi- 
ronmental hazard.” Nanomaterials, he 
explains, have different properties. But 
it’s not clear what’s causing the biologi- 
cal effects observed in the zebrafish. “If 
we know the properties of the particle, 
we might be able to modify the manufacturing 
process, make it similar to what isn’t harmful, and 
the effect will be gone,” he says. “Eventually, in 
theory, it should be safer.” He’s just not sure when 
exactly, or how this safety breakthrough will come. 
Lin and Xia are in the process of identifying prob- 
lems— they’ve catalogued and ranked by toxicity 
about 100 nanoparticles so far— and can envision 
finding a solution. But there is no clear path. Such 
is the state of nano science today. 

Exactly how an individual nanoparticle becomes 
toxic— what it does to a cell— is hard to predict and 
often varies particle to particle. There are, however. 
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1990 

A team of IBM physicists spells 
“IBM” in individual xenon atoms 
on the surface of a nickel crystal. 

iiSsScBBtBES 


Researchers at Rice Univer- 
sity discover the “bucky- 
ball,” a carbon nanostruc- 
ture used today in medicine. 


1985 



L’Oreal uses 
polymer 
nano-capsules 
to deliver vitamin 
A into the deeper 
layers of skin 
and unveils 
Plentitude 
Revitalift, an 
antiwrinkle cream. 


it 2008 

The Schick FX 
Diamond razor 

debuts with blades 
coated in nano- 
material to boost 
durability. 



A proposal calling for a report 
from Dunkin’ Brands about the 
risks of nanomaterials in food 
gets 18.7% of votes at the com- 
pany’s shareholders meeting. 


a few properties eommon to a range of partieles 
that appear to be responsible for a lot of toxie- 
ity. Positively eharged partieles, for example, are 
more likely to disrupt eell membranes, beeause the 
membranes are very slightly negatively eharged. 
Nano-size rare-earth oxides, Xia explains, are “even 
waekier” and enter the lysosome (an enzyme-earrier 
organelle within animal eells) and ehange shape 
from spherieal to “sea-urehin-like.” Xia smiles 
while deseribing what oeeurs when nanopartieles 
enter eells, his eyes wide with wonder over the tiny 
strangeness of it all. “Weird things happen that we 
never even thought would be 
possible,” he says. 


I N 2011, JUST A few 

months after an 
international 
definition of a 
nanopartiele was 
agreed on, the 
Environmental Proteetion 
Ageney released a remark- 
able report that stated, in 
effeet, that it had no idea 
what was going on with 
nanomaterials and was not 
equipped to regulate them. 

The report was the result of a 
proposed EPA poliey to “identify new pestieides 
being registered with nanoseale materials.” But 
“after minimal industry partieipation in a 
voluntary data-eolleetion program,” the ageney 
had thrown up its hands and reeommended that 
reporting be mandatory. The EPA added that 
even if sueh industry reporting were mandatory, 
it still would have no idea what was going on, 
beeause the EPA wasn’t even sure what nanoma- 
terials it should be worried about. 

A year later the Food and Drug Administration 
drafted a proposal outlining potential regulation on 
nanopartieles in food, admitting that the partieles 


“When you tell 

people, ‘This is 
there to brighten 

your food,’ ” says 

one prominent 
researcher 
who studies nano- 

materials, “they 
aren’t dumb, and 
aren’t thrilled.” 


“raise new safety issues that have not been seen in their traditionally 
manufaetured eounterparts,” while also saying that testing for sueh 
partieles should be “rigorous” yet voluntary. Both the FDA’s and the 
EPA’s gestures are pretty mueh meaningless, however, beeause a 
lot of the manufaeture of nanomaterials used in the most eommon 
eonsumer goods has— like mueh of the rest of the proeess— moved to 
China, Taiwan, Vietnam, and South Korea. 

Consumers should be wary, but workers who handle nanomateri- 
als should be eoneerned. The National Institute for Oeeupational 
Safety and Health has ereated maximum-exposure guidelines for 
nanopartieles, but those, too, are voluntary. A ease report published 
by the American Journal of Industrial Medicine featured a story 
of a worker who developed nasal eongestion, 
postnasal drip, faeial flushing, and “skin reae- 
tions” after she was unknowingly exposed to a 
few grams of niekel nanopartieles “in a setting 
without any speeial respiratory proteetion or 
eontrol measures.” There is simply no way to 
know how many workers are exposed eaeh 
day, to how mueh or for how long, beeause as 
the EPA and FDA make elear, there is no law 
requiring diselosure. The most eomprehensive 
study thus far of potential exposure to nano- 
materials in the workplaee was a voluntary 
survey eondueted in Germany. Less than a 
third of all eompanies eontaeted even replied. 

All this may sound a bit alarmist. But 
perhaps the most eoneerning and harmful 
aspeet of heightened fears about nanopartieles 
is the potential for a broad, ill-informed baeklash. Go to Google 
and seareh “nano” and “food” and you ean find hundreds of artieles 
from well-intentioned eonsumer advoeaey groups making dubious 
seientifie elaims, searing people away from buying half the produets 
on store shelves. 

Doetors and seientists have already aeeomplished remarkable 
things using nanomaterials to, for example, deliver highly tar- 
geted drugs to speeifie areas of the body and root out eaneerous 
eells. Antibaeterial nanopartieles like silver and eopper are, when 
used properly, undoubtedly responsible for limiting the spread of 
disease. A new tool for fighting eaneers and viruses is a nanoseale 
explosive nieknamed a buekybomb, whieh ean reaeh a temperature 
of 7,232° F and attaek exaetly what needs destroying inside the body 
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without harming the surrounding cells. 
Nanoscale technology has amazing 
promise. But the scientists trying to 
figure out what is potentially danger- 
ous and what isn’t are the first to point 
out that industry is doing itself no 
favors by being opaque about just what 
has nano and what does not. 

The history of genetically modified 
organisms provides a cautionary tale. 
“The last thing we want is for this to go 
the way of GMO says Keller. GMOs 
loom large for Keller and plenty of 
others in the nano community because 
they developed in a similar way to 
nanomaterials. GMOs have existed on 
earth for eons; humans have controlled 
the gene pools of plants (like corn) and 
animals (like dogs) for millennia. But 
as modification ramped up, moved 
into labs, spread to more plants and 
animals, and became controlled by cor- 
porations, the science behind genetic 
modification grew murky in the public 
eye. And such darkness fed mistrust 
and fear. Now plenty of otherwise 
reasonable people go out of their way 
to avoid GMOs when the science has 
proved them safe. 

Keller often speaks at conferences 
around the world to outline his work 
and explain some of the concerns 
raised by the proliferation of nanopar- 
ticles in the environment. Whenever he 
gives a talk, a segment of the audience— 
the nonscientists usually— goes from 
having no idea of what nanoparticles 
are to being deeply paranoid about 
them. But people are much more sensi- 
tive to some uses than to others— and 
intuitively savvy about unnecessary 
uses of the science. Keller says he 
wants to conduct a consumer survey 
on nanomaterials that includes a sort 
of cost-benefit analysis about where 
nanoparticles should and shouldn’t be 
used. He suspects that medical uses 
will get high marks, while food will 
score very low. “When you tell people, 
‘This is there to brighten your food,’ 
they aren’t dumb, and aren’t thrilled,” 
Keller says. If consumers are given 
the proper information, along with 


smarter regulations and better labeling, 
Keller thinks they will make the right 
choices. The last thing he’d want to see, 
he says, is people no longer using sun- 
screen because they’re worried about 
nanoparticles inside. The risk of skin 
cancer from UV rays almost certainly 
outweighs any of the long-term risks 
posed by nanoparticles. The challenge 
ahead for Keller and his peers is deter- 
mining how much nanomaterial is free 
in nature now, where it’s building up, 
and what might happen to it over the 
decades and even centuries. 

To illustrate what can happen to 
the toxicity of nanoparticles in the en- 
vironment, Keller likes to tell a story 
involving pesticides. Several large 
companies, DuPont among them, ex- 
plains Keller, have started using nano- 
capsules to deliver small amounts of 
pesticide over time. It’s “a smart way 
to do it,” Keller says, safer and more 
targeted, as well as less wasteful. But 
like traditional pesticide, a lot of this 
nano-cide gets washed away, and 
wastewater-treatment plants can’t 
handle nanoparticles. So the pesticide 
ends up in sludge, which is rebranded 
a “bio-solid.” It’s then put back onto 
land, where it works its way into soil 
and attacks nitrogen-fixing bacteria, 
a crucial part of plant growth. If we 
fully knew where nano-pesticides 
were being used, we might stop the 
cycle or alter it and save both the soil 
and the crops. 

Stevenson, the graduate student who 
often works with Keller, says she gets 
frustrated with the needless prolifera- 
tion of nanomaterials. When she dis- 
covers a new product that has nanopar- 
ticles in it, she often thinks, “That’s just 
stupid,” because it’s so unnecessary. For 
instance, a recent trend is to put nano- 
size silver ions in sporting equipment, 
like shirts, to combat odor. “If you’re go- 
ing to work out, you’re going to stink— 
it’s that simple. Why increase the risk of 
exposure?” she says. It may be decades 
before we can truly measure the cost 
of making our laundry hampers a little 
less pungent. Hi 
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WELLSTAR'S VIGOROUS 
WORKPLACE CULTURE 
PAYS DIVIDENDS 


An employees-first approach accounts 
for this health cane giant's role as a 
front-runner in technology, diagnostics, 
and treatment. 

TO DELIVER TOP-OF-THE-FIELC HEALTH CAflE, take care Crf 
your own first arnl ttipy witl pay it torward, Th;at's ttK 
pMloscphy powering WellSlar Health System, which oversees 
the well-being of rrme than 1.4 mltllort pabenis. Recognized as a 
leader In diagnostics and treatment metiiods, WellStar makes a 
vigorous and satisfying workplace Its priority. 

“Healih care is a competitivB field," says EVP of human 
resources and organizalHMiai laaming, and chief ccmplfance 
officer DavW Anderson, ‘To ensure Itiat WeltSlar can recruit and 
retain top talant, we've made vvork-ilfe balance a piionty tiirough 
our 'employer of choice' strategy. We have Rexibte shifts and 
on-site child care. We also offer backup care for elderty family 
members cxr sick children. The whole goal is to allow our team 
members a worry-free atmosphere so they can tie at their best 


and focus on delivering world-class care." 

Excellent benefits and compensaleon, plus opportufirtles 
for career growth , leadership^ and training, alt contribute to the 
teant's sense oi weli-being. Anderson adds, citing Ihe coni' 
pany's Scholars Educationai Loan Program. 

In that initiative, WelfStar provided financial assistance o1 up 
to 60% for team members wishing lo attend a dual business and 
heatih management master's program; the loans arie forgiven ff 
parpclpaots stay with WellStar for five years.. Managers promote 
the program to prospective leadership candidates and seek ap- 
pficatkms systemwide, acm^s all disciplines and levels. 

A rotiust internal workforce makes ouireacti easier, iop. 
WeNStar team, members focus on overall public health not only 
through clinical services but also by pr<!viding hefp in arsas in- 
cluding: chronic disease management, cQfnplementary medicine, 
screenings, fitness progfams, and educallon. 

'‘We are committed to a 'triple aim' slrategy in health care: 
iuwering cost, improving access, and Increasing quality,' says 
Anderson. 'To meet this challenge, we must creaie a culture 
focused on trust and teain member enpagement that leads to 
wold-dess health care.” « 
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BREAKING NEW GROUND 
IN HEALTHCARE 


In metro Atlanta, one health system continues 
to break new ground for the benefit of our 
community, our patients, and our team members. 
From the design of WellStar Paulding Hospital 
with its nationally recognized patient safety and 
environmental features to our expansion of Health 
Parks bringing high quality outpatient services 
closer to those we serve, our efforts all focus on 
the best service for our patients. Add to that the 


addition of cutting edge treatment modalities 
including bi-plane angiography for stroke 
treatment, tomotherapy for cancer treatment 
and a range of structural heart lifesaving options, 
WellStar remains patient focused in all decisions. 
With a team of more than 13,000 dedicated 
individuals, the benefits package ranges from 
onsite fitness facilities to adoption and tuition 
reimbursement for continued learning. 
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The vision of WellStar Health System is to deliver world-class healthcare through our hospitals, physicians and services. Our not-for- 
profit health system includes WellStar Kennestone Regional Medical Center (anchored by WellStar Kennestone Hospital), WellStar 
Cobb, Douglas, Paulding and Windy Hill hospitals; WellStar Medical Group; Health Parks; Pediatric Center; Urgent Care Centers; 
Health Place; Homecare; Hospice; Atherton Place; Paulding Nursing and Rehabilitation Center; and WellStar Foundation. 


770-956-STAR (7827) | wellstar.org 
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BY SHAWN TULLY 



The Crazy, 
True-Life 
Adventures 
of Norway’s 
Most Radical 
Billionaire 


Fred Olsen is both the owner of Timex and its most successful watch designer. 
He’s also a world-class sailor and an oil industry pioneer, and was rumored to have 
inspired a Simpsons character. Now he’s leading a revolution in offshore wind. 
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Fred Olsen is reliving the day he ran olf to 


sea. The 86-year-old Norwegian billionaire 
is showing me around the museum-like 
headquarters of his business empire when he 
pauses next to a glass-encased model of the 
Bruno, the fruit ship he boarded in January 
1949, just days after his 20th birthday. As 
the scion of a Norwegian shipping empire 
co-founded by his great-grandfather and 
named for his great-granduncle, the original 
Fred Olsen, he could have taken the predict- 
able path of the privileged. His own father, 
Thomas, had attended Cambridge and run 
the family business despite never having 


worked on a ship. But Olsen decided to chart his ovm course. 
Instead of attending college, he spent more than two years 
touring the world aboard the Bruno and other vessels, ship- 
ping bananas from the Canary Islands to Scandinavia and 
cognac from Bordeaux to the Mediterranean. He labored 
in lowly positions, as a deck hand and a “greaser,” the sailor 
who fixes the auxiliary engine that generates electricity. 
Along the way he studied the boats’ mechanical systems and 
observed how cargo was managed. “It was better than an 
MBA, better than an engineering degree,” says Olsen, his 
pale-blue eyes, framed with rimless glasses, twinkling as he 
recalls life on the Bruno. “No diploma could come close to 
that education.” 

The world of business is not populated wdth many truly 
unconventional thinkers— except, of course, at the top of 
some of its most revolutionary companies. Think of other 
non-college grads who took a radical approach and stuck to 
it fearlessly: Steve Jobs created world-changing products at 
Apple. Bill Gates followed his passion for programming to 
build Microsoft, the world’s largest software company. And Sir 
Richard Branson has battled the establishment in everything 


from music to airlines. 

Like them, Olsen is a dreamer 
who acts— and rarely follows 
the expected script. Heir to a 
shipping fortune, Olsen steered 
the family businesses in a new 
direction, first leading the North 
Sea oil revolution, then becom- 
ing one of the world’s foremost 
pioneers in wind power. But 
that’s just the beginning of his 
story. Given his over-the-top life 
experiences, maybe it’s Olsen, 
not the bearded adventurer from 
the Dos Equis beer commercials, 
who is really “The Most Interest- 
ing Man in the World.” 

In the late 1960s, Olsen 
led the first Norwegian group 
to drill for oil in the North 
Sea. Shortly thereafter, his 
company’s rig made the first 
discovery in Ekofisk, one of 
the largest deepwater oilfields 
ever developed. Olsen also co- 
founded Norway’s first private 
oil company. Saga Petroleum, 
and rallied the Norwegian 
industry to build expertise in 
oilfield products and services, a course that helped make 
his homeland one of the richest nations on earth. 

Since he branched out into renewable energy in the 1990s, 
Olsen’s companies have invested more than $1 billion in 
wind power. Olsen is now the biggest independent, meaning 
non-utility, provider of wind electricity in Britain. Today he’s 
focusing on the fastest-growing market in renewables: off- 
shore wind. His companies installed one in five new offshore 
turbines last year in Europe, the world’s largest market. 

He’s also installing the first sea-based wind farm in the U.S., 
located off the coast of Rhode Island. 

When he’s not disrupting the energy industry, Olsen doubles 
as one of history’s most successful watch designers. He and 
his daughter Anette, 58, control and run Timex Group, which 
has struggled a bit lately but still ranks as the No. 2 seller of 
watches in the U.S., behind Fossil. It was Olsen himself who 
practically created the sports watch category when he dreamed 
up the bestselling Ironman Triathlon in the mid-1980s. A few 
years later he brought illumination to watches vdth the Indiglo 
night-light. And in 1994 he launched a groundbreaking “smart 
watch,” the Data Link, co-developed vdth Microsoft. 
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Above: An Olsen “jack-up” vessel Installs 
a wind turbine off the coast of Germany 
In 2013. Left: One of Olsen’s Aker seml- 
submerslble oil drilling rigs In 1974. 
Below: Olsen at one of his company’s 
wind farms In Scotland In 2006. 


As befits a man who once ran off to sea, Olsen is also a 
world-class sailor. He won the world championship in In- 
ternational One Design, a class of 33-foot boats, in 1959 and 
I960. After a break lasting decades he staged a comeback, 
finishing a promising third, in a tight finish, in the 2014 
Norwegian championships. As a concession to his age, these 
days he wears a construction helmet onboard. “I need pro- 
tection because I keep getting hit by the boom,” he explains. 

Olsen’s story is not well known, in part because— despite 
owning Norway’s largest business newspaper publisher— he 
has spent most of his long career avoiding the media spotlight. 
Recently he granted Fortune the hrst extensive interviews he’s 
ever conducted. In the course of almost two full days of con- 
versations in his offices— housed in a building constructed in 
1710 that occupies an entire city block in a historic district of 
Oslo and borders on Fred. Olsen Street— Olsen was open and 
outspoken, especially about his passion for renewable energy. 

Although former associates say Olsen is a brutally tough 
businessman, in our discussions he never mentioned prohts 
and rarely cited numbers when talking about his latest 
investments. For Olsen, renewable 
energy is more an ethical call- 
ing than a business imperative. 

His long experience in petroleum 
production convinces him that the 
world isn’t facing a shortage of oil 
or even a future of ultrahigh prices. 

But renewables are essential, he 
says, to counter global warming. “If 
this warming continues, the oceans 
will rise, and the place we’re sitting 
now, and many cities, will be under 
water,” says Olsen, who drives a 
Tesla Model S. His principal cru- 
sade is protecting the Arctic from 
the drilling and shipping traffic 
that fracture the polar icecap. “I 
used to fly over the North Pole, and 
all you saw was thick, white ice, 
cracked like the surface of an old 
painting,” he says. “Now you see 
lots of black water, and that accel- 
erates the heating of the oceans.” 

Olsen views himself primarily 
as a designer and inventor whose 
background in the energy busi- 
ness enables him to be ambitious. 

“My lack of a formal education is 
a terrihc advantage,” he says in his 
lightly accented English. “I’m not 
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Fred Olsen 


held back by academic constraints. I 
think more broadly, and worry about 
the engineering details later.” While 
others wring their hands about climate 
change, Olsen intends to do his part to 
fix the problem by creating a model for 
scaling up renewable-energy resourc- 
es. It would be just the latest chapter 
in a life of remarkable tales. 


Informed 
that he was 
not the model 
for Mr, Bnrns, 
Olsen panses 
for several 


seeonds 
before blnrt- 


ing ont, “I’m 
thankfnl!” 


It was a narrow escape. On April 9, 

1940, the day the Nazis invaded Nor- 
way, 11-year-old Fred, accompanied by 
his mother and another family, skied 
across the Dovre Mountains to the 
Atlantic :§ords, where they met up with 
his father, Thomas. The Olsens caught a British destroyer 
to the Orkney Islands. “I rode into Orkney straddling a tor- 
pedo,” says Fred. The family settled in Ossining, a New York 
City suburb on the Hudson River, and Fred attended nearby 
prep schools. “I still wear the wool pants from Abercrombie 
& Fitch from 1942,” says Olsen. “They still fit, and they’re 
tough as hell.” A frequent visitor in Ossining was close fam- 
ily friend and fellow Norwegian Thor Heyerdahl, five years 
before his fabled 1947 voyage across the Pacific on the raft 
Kon-Tiki. “I’d see him at our pool in a bathing suit, standing 
in the drenching rain, steeling himself against the dangers of 
lightning,” says Olsen. 

An adamant anti-Nazi, Thomas Olsen had pleaded in 



For years it’s been 
rumored that Olsen 
inspired the look of a 
tyrannical character 
on The Simpsons. 


BLOWING UP 

Olsen is one of the leading non-utility investors in the 
fast-growing global wind-power industry. 
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vain for Norway to arm itself against 
a German invasion and sent most of 
the family cash to the U.S. just before 
the Nazis took Oslo. In 1941, Thomas 
paid $500,000 to purchase a major- 
ity interest in a Connecticut-based 
manufacturer of bomb fuses for the 
British government, the Waterbury 
Clock Co. A few years later Thomas 
Olsen would rechristen the company 
Timex. He hatched the iconic name 
from an unusual confluence of sources. Recalls Fred: “My 
father always loved to noodle with words. He liked to read 
Time magazine, and he used a lot of Kleenex, so he put the 
two names together and got Timex.” 

Thomas Olsen was also a great patron of the Norwegian 
painter Edvard Munch. When the Olsens fled Norway they 
left much of their collection, including a celebrated version 
of Munch’s famous “The Scream,” hidden in a barn, where it 
remained throughout the war. Fred’s much younger brother. 
Fetter, would later win “The Scream,” and most of the family’s 
other Munch paintings, in a bitter inheritance battle with Fred. 
He sold it in 2012 to billionaire Leon Black for $120 million, 
then the highest price ever paid for a work of art at auction. 
Fred sold most of his collection in 2006 for $29.5 million, 
though two Munch paintings hang in his Oslo home today. 

The family returned to Norway after the war, and Thomas 
Olsen rebuilt the shipping business, which dates from 1848, 
while retaining ownership of Timex. But in 1955, Thomas 
suffered a serious stroke, and Fred, at age 26, took charge of 
the family business empire. 

It wasn’t too long before Olsen sensed a major opportunity. 
In the early 1960s discoveries of natural gas in the British sec- 
tor of the North Sea convinced Olsen that the seabed between 
Scotland, Denmark, and Norway covered vast reserves of oil. 
In 1965 he formed a consortium of shipping, insurance, and 
industrial companies to apply for drilling licenses in Norway’s 
North Sea. The Norwegian Oil Consortium, or Noco, won 
what would become lucrative concessions. “I had the fancy 
thought that Norway could be a great oil nation,” he says. In 
1967, Noco, along with Amoco and other partners, retrofitted 
an old whaling vessel to explore for oil, punching some of the 
first test holes in Norway’s sector of the North Sea. 

The Olsens had long controlled Aker, a large shipbuilding 
concern. As chairman, Olsen steered Aker into the burgeon- 
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ing field of building semi-submersible drilling rigs, whieh sit 
on giant pontoons. Aker produeed the first semi-submersible 
ever built in Norway, the Ocean Viking. Phillips Petroleum 
leased the rig, and in 1969 it made the first oil diseovery in 
the North Sea, in what turned out to be the massive Ekofisk 
field. It would beeome one of the largest offshore oilfields of 
its time, helping to attraet oil majors to the region. 

Inspired by the Ekofisk diseovery, Olsen pushed Aker to 
totally transform its business. “I heard that in the Yukon gold 
rush, it wasn’t just the people who found gold who got rieh, 
it was the owners of the brothels,” says Olsen. “We wanted 
to provide the serviees and produets the offshore drillers 
needed most.” Aker’s speeialty had been eonstrueting eargo 
ships and tankers. Olsen deeided to foeus on eonstrueting 
rigs speeially designed for the battering waves of the North 
Sea. Convineing the troops provided a lasting lesson in 
management. “Most eompanies have tremendous trouble 
ehanging to another produet group,” he says. “The manag- 
ers fight to the end beeause they’re afraid they won’t hold 
sueh an elevated position in the new pyramid.” In the end he 


prevailed, and the super-rugged Aker H-3 rig beeame the 
workhorse of the North Sea. 

Over the years Olsen has demonstrated a remarkable in- 
stinet for eatehing trends, riding them to the top, and exiting 
at the erest. Consider his timing in tankers. From the mid- 
1960s to the early 1970s, Olsen shed almost his entire fleet 
of ships in a strong market. In January 1973, Olsen observed 
that tanker priees had tripled in five years. Fearing a glut, 
he sold three tankers to GATX of the U.S. for $25.5 million, 
today’s equivalent of $130 million. He was both smart and 
lueky. Months later the OPEC erisis tripled oil priees and 
sank the tanker market. His run eontinued with Aker. In 
1985 eement maker Noreem purehased Aker as oil hovered 
around $30 per barrel. Olsen eolleeted some $110 million. 
Within a year erude priees dropped as low as $12. 

Today Olsen’s businesses fall into two main eatego- 
ries: energy and Timex. His daughter Anette generally takes 
the CEO role at the family eompanies, with Fred serving as 
ehairman. They’ve eollaborated elosely for 30 years: Fred 
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Fred Olsen 


decides what big trends to follow, and 
Anette heads up operations. Olsen 
claims only a small ownership share 
in his family companies, but he’s long 
exercised strong management control 
over all of them. Today those compa- 
nies generate around $2.5 billion in 
sales and more than $500 million in 
cash flow. 

In energy the Olsens control a net- 
work of enterprises spanning petroleum 
and renewables. Fred. Olsen Energy, 
their oil services company, owns and 
leases vessels to large companies such 
as Chevron and Anadarko. Over the 
past several years it’s been highly profit- 
able, generating $395 million in cash 
flow after interest and taxes in 2014. 

(For all the Fred. Olsen companies, the 
period after Fred signifies that it’s an 
abbreviation of Fredrik.) Crude’s free 
fall over the past several months, how- 
ever, has hurt its stock price. Since early 
last year, FOE’s shares have dropped 
from $33 to around $9, lowering the 
company’s market cap from $2.2 billion to $600 million. 

Olsen isn’t especially concerned about the plunge in oil 
prices. He’s seen those patterns before. “What goes up has 
to come down,” he says. “But when prices drop too rapidly, 
they tend to rise rapidly. The drop was too dramatic, and as a 
result, there’s too little drilling.” Olsen foresees a world where 
oil hovers around $65, a price that should revive share prices 
in the drill rig sector. That’s if demand from China remains 
relatively stable. If China’s oil consumption spikes, says 
Olsen, he believes prices will rise well above $65. 

The Olsens control Fred. Olsen Energy through a publicly 
traded holding company, Bonheur. Its main investments are 
52% of FOE and 100% of Olsen’s two major green-energy 
businesses, as well as Fred. Olsen Cruise Lines, whose four 
ships carry almost 100,000 vacationers a year on tours of the 
Caribbean and other sunny locales. For now, the larger green 
venture is Fred. Olsen Renewables, or FOR, a builder and 
operator of onshore wind farms. FOR owns all the projects 
it develops. Its six farms in Britain supply around 7% of the 
nation’s wind power, and seven more sites that are approved 
or under construction, in Scotland and Scandinavia, will 
almost triple its output of electricity. 

The offshore wind arm is Fred. Olsen Ocean (FOO). FOO 
and its subsidiaries supply all the labor and vessels required 
to install wind farms at sea. Unlike its sister, FOR, FOO 



ALL ON THE WRIST 

At Timex, Olsen has conceived 
some major products. A few of 
his greatest hits: 

1. INDIGLO Introduced in 1992, 
the night-light remains a signature 
feature of many Timex watches. 

2. IRONMAN TRIATHLON Olsen 
helped save Timex in the 1 980s 
with this pioneering watch for 
runners. It’s still a bestseller. 

3. DATA LINK Developed with 
Microsoft in 1994, it was a revolu- 
tionary “smart watch.” 


doesn’t own the projects it builds; it’s 
strictly a service provider in a fast- 
growing arena. The fall in oil prices 
isn’t hurting renewables, since they 
benefit from rich subsidies provided 
by Germany and the U.K., among 
other nations. The wind businesses are 
highly profitable, generating $132 mil- 
lion in cash flow on $307 million in 
sales for 2014. 

The energy side of the business 
also includes Harland and Wolff, 
the shipyard in Belfast that built the 
Titanic, it now designs and builds 
systems for both the oil and renewable- 
energy industries, from offshore rigs 
to wind turbines. Then there is Olsen’s 
11,000-acre domain in Scotland, known 
as the Forrest Estate, where the public 
is invited, for a fee, to enjoy pheasant 
hunting and trout Ashing. The rustic 
grounds are home to his renewables 
consulting branch. Natural Power, 
where 100 employees work in offices 
covered by a turf roof to conserve heat, 
a feature Olsen adapted from the farms of Norway. 

Timex, Olsen’s second big holding, is a great brand in need 
of revival. Since 2010 the global watch industry has shown 
strong growth, advancing more than 30% to around $70 bil- 
lion in retail sales. Timex, however, has missed the wave. 
Traditionally the privately owned manufacturer special- 
ized in cheap, durable, mass-market timepieces. But today 
many younger consumers rely on their smartphones to tell 
time, and the just-the-basics Timex franchise has suffered. 
The growth area is in higher-end timepieces. Guess is the 
company’s premier fashion brand, and recently it has been 
losing ground to flashier new rivals such as Michael Kors, 
manufactured by Fossil. A big push into luxury has met with 
mixed results, leading Timex to drop its premium Valentino 
and Vincent Berard brands. 

Timex remains profitable, but both earnings and sales are 
heading the wrong way. Around 2010, Timex was earning 
$80 million on sales of $800 million. “Both turnover and 
profits are lower than they were,” says Olsen, who declines to 
cite precise figures. 

Olsen has rescued Timex from tough times before. In the 
early 1980s the company was near death. Its great days on 
the back of a legendary ad campaign— “It takes a licking and 
keeps on ticking”— had vanished with astonishing speed as 
the company stuck to mechanical watches when the world 
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went digital. Between 1979 and 1983, Timex’s workforee 
shrank from 30,000 to 6,000. And in 1984 it lost $120 mil- 
lion. Olsen began spending every other week in Conneetieut. 
“I’d make ealls to Europe from 3 a.m. to 8 a.m., then go to 
work at Timex until 6 p.m.,” he says. 

His presenee galvanized and terrified employees in equal 
measure. Eaeh morning he’d raee into the parking lot in 
a seeondhand Oldsmobile 98 sedan, then sprint upstairs 
to his offiee. “It was like he never slept,” says one former 
employee. “He eould be really rough when he was mad about 
something. He eould shame you. But you knew why, and you 
knew you’d serewed up. If you were as passionate as he was, 
he loved you, but if not, you were gone.” In quieter moments 
Olsen would regale employees about the lost eity of Atlantis 
or Heyerdahl’s diseoveries. They ealled sueh sessions “going 
to the moon.” 

Olsen’s passion was new produets, and his inventions 
saved Timex. “I notieed people jogging, even in the heat 
in Houston,” says Olsen. “Yet the sports stores hadn’t kept 
up, and I thought they would.” He saw an opportunity to 


eapitalize on a growing fitness eraze and eame up with the 
Ironman Triathlon, whieh by the late 1980s beeame the 
bestselling wateh in Ameriea and remains a Timex staple. In 
1992, Olsen pioneered another trademark feature— Indiglo, 
a paper-thin lumineseent film that, when you toueh a button, 
ereates a green or blue night-light. 

Despite its eurrent problems, Timex retains two big 
advantages: prowess in teehnology and expertise in sports 
watehes as the purveyor of the Ironman Triathlon. The 
eompany is blending those two strengths in a promising 
new produet ealled the Timex Ironman One GPS+. It’s a 
eombination sports and smartwateh designed for runners, 
and it’s the first wateh that doesn’t need a mobile phone 
to eonneet to a wireless network. Runners ean leave their 
mobile phones at home and still listen to tunes via the wateh 
as well as traek their speed and eheek emails. “This is a great 
opportunity for us,” says Anette. 

So what is the value of the Olsen empire? Fred Olsen 
tells Fortune that he gave all the shares in his eompanies 
to trusts for Anette and his other three ehildren, a son and 
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Fred Olsen 


two more daughters, in the 1960s. For a wealthy energy 
mogul, he’s a model of frugality. “I live off my salary and 
pension, never off my eapital,” he says. “And it’s nothing 
like what you see in Ameriea. In Norway they don’t like 
people who make a lot of money.” Overall, the family’s 
ownership share in the energy enterprises is less than 
$500 million, a big drop from last year beeause of the fall 
in shares at Fred. Olsen Energy. Given the volatile nature 
of oil priees, it’s more logieal to base Olsen’s energy wealth 
on the net worth, or book equity, of the eompanies— the 
value of the ships, rigs, and other assets, minus debt. In 
petroleum and renewables, the family’s equity stake stands 
at around $800 million. 

Fred’s family shares its ownership in Timex with the 
family of his brother. Fetter, through a trust based in Lieeh 
tenstein. Timex is probably worth something more than a 
typieal valuation of one times sales, simply beeause of its 
great brand name. So a reasonable val- 
ue for Timex is $1 billion, with Fred’s 
family share worth $500 million. Add- 
ing their Timex holdings to the energy 
interests’ book value of $800 million, 
the family’s wealth eomes to $1.3 bil- 
lion or so, not ineluding the Forrest 
Estate and other outside holdings. If 
oil priees rebound, that number will 
soar again. 


Right: Olsen working on a cargo ship 
in the 1950s. Below: Sailing solo off the 
Norwegian coast. The former world 
champion recently began racing again. 




If you think that Fred Olsen looks familiar, you have 
plenty of eompany. His narrow aquiline visage and bald pate 
give him an uneanny resemblanee to C. Montgomery Burns, 
the tyrannieal tyeoon in the animated siteom The Simpsons. 
Beeause of the resemblanee, a rumor started years ago that 
the show’s ereator. Matt Groening, had modeled Burns, in 
highly earieatured form, on Olsen. The story was frequently 
reported as faet in the press. It beeame an urban legend 
in Oslo and provided fodder for Timex’s unions when they 
feuded with Olsen. In my eonversations with him, it was elear 
that even Olsen himself believed he’d been the inspiration for 
the Burns eharaeter. Now, however. Fortune ean finally lay 
the tale to rest. Via email, Groening told Fortune that any re- 
semblanee between Burns and Olsen is “totally eoineidental.” 
When I informed Olsen on a reeent phone eall, he paused for 
several seeonds before blurting out, “I’m thankful!” 

The ultra-green Olsen viewed it as partieularly unsettling 
to be assoeiated with a eharaeter who 
owns a nuelear power plant. Most of his 
attention today is foeused on hatehing 
new teehnology in wind power. “We 
started with the belief that we’d take 
our expertise in shipping, drilling, and 
shipyards, and bring that know-how 
and talent to offshore,” he says. The 
offshore wind market is still tiny eom- 
pared with onshore, but it’s growing far 
faster. Winds are stronger and steadier 
offshore. While it’s often hard to find 
loeations— and seeure the lieenses— for 
onshore farms, and governments limit 
the size of the turbines, offshore faees no 
sueh eonstraints. Henee, it’s where many 
giant, industrial-size projeets of the fu- 
ture will arise. Governments are hungry 
for wind, espeeially in Europe. Germany 
is phasing out nuelear power and plans to fill the gap largely 
with wind farms at sea. The U.K. wants to triple its produe- 
tion of renewable energy to 15% by 2020. To get there, it’s 
heavily promoting offshore wind. Though Europe is still the 
biggest offshore market, China and Japan are pledging heavy 
government support for wind farms that will hug their eoasts. 

The obstaele is offshore’s high eosts, largely driven by the 
tremendous expense of installing massive turbines— trans- 
ported by eostly ships— into the oeean floor. Olsen is finding 
ways to radieally lower the eost of installation. Among his 
many innovations, two are espeeially important. The first is 
a potentially huge advanee in the foundations that support 
giant turbines. Today the most eommon method for install- 
ing turbines is pounding them 130 feet into the oeean floor 
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with gigantic hammers that rent for $100,000 a day. Olsen 
reekoned that a Danish startup ealled Universal Founda- 
tion offered a far better solution, so in 2010 he bought the 
eompany. The Universal foundations operate on a suetion 
system. A pump ereates a vaeuum that sinks the skirt, or 
bueket, into the seabed. The skirt burrows into the soil and 
roek like a beer mug pushed into the sand. “It reminded me 
of the suetion anehors we used on the offshore rigs,” says 
Olsen. Today potential elients are extensively testing the 
teehnology offshore. The new foundations eould shrink in- 
stallation times, from 18 months to 12, and lower eosts 20%. 

Seeond, the Olsen team has designed a new generation of 
“wind earners” that make the installation proeess far more ef- 
fieient. “Fred was all over the design,” says Rolf Normann, CEO 
of Fred. Olsen Oeean. Predieting bigger and bigger turbines, he 
insisted on making deek spaee both extremely large and elear 
of obstruetion. The installation ships have tall “jaek-up” legs 
that loom high above the deek when the vessels are moving. 
When the ship is parked, the legs deseend, planting their feet 
in the sea floor and turning the ship into a stable workstation. 


Six-legged ships are eommon in the industry. Olsen 
insisted that his new ones use only four. That leaves more 
free spaee for earrying turbines. The giant erane that lifts 
the turbines straddles one of the legs instead of sitting on 
its own, saving still more deek room. The two new ships, 
the Brave Tern and Bold Tern, reeently eompleted one of 
the most ambitious projeets in offshore history— the Global 
Teeh 1 development in the North Sea off the eoast of Ger- 
many. The two ships installed 75 of the projeet’s 80 turbines; 
Global Teeh will provide eleetrieity for 330,000 households 
in northern Germany. 

Baek in his ofhee, Olsen is refleeting on his long eareer, in 
whieh ehange has been just about the only eonstant. “Both 
produets and family businesses obey life eyeles,” he says. “My 
mother’s family was in fishhooks and horseshoe nails. Those 
businesses eame and went. That’s why it’s so important to 
eateh the wave, to keep innovating, keep ehanging.” In Olsen’s 
ease, that’s been the blueprint for a most interesting life. 
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ADVERTfSEMENT 


HUNTERS OF 
BRILLIANCE 

The elusive ranks of desireable corporate talent don't necessarily broadcast 
their presence on job boards. They're too busy for that. As a result^ recnittefs have 
become proactive partners of industry who strategize...and plan ahead. 



HUMAN CAPrTALr it's a need that fncreasinely 

drives all corporate C-suites beyond the human resources 
ottic*. Indeed, a 201-4 Conference Board survey of over 500 
CEOs n&rned it a lop concern for companies. And it's at a 
crossroads. 

Traditionally, employee recruiters pasted openings on 
ccmpany bulEetift boards aivd onlino job boards. But that no 
longer woiits very well. For one thing, job boards are not 

where today’^s top talent hangs out. 
And in today's talented 

individuals don^t go looking for 
jobs^jobs go looking for them, 
presenting increasing challenges 
for recruiters. 

"The old ways that we thought 
about recruiting and staffing have 


started to break down." says Carl Rhodes. CEO of the Human 
Capital Institute (HCl). the global association for strategic 
talent management, with 195,000 members worldwide. 
■'What's new is the importance of anticipation — anticipating 
the stars that you need not just right now, but thatyou'lE 
need in time." 

The scarcity of top talent is another iniportanl factor in 
strategic talent acquisition and management in an envlroo- 
nnent of constant char^ge. "We hear frcun our members all the 
time that it is too hard to find talent in traditional ways, 
because it just Lakes too long to find them," adds Rhodes. 
"And if i wait for that particular skill set to show up through 
'b'aditional channels, it's over. I've already lost." 

As a result, companies are developing talent acquisition 
strategists using a whole new bag of tools — social media, 
dels analytics, software solutions, future s'oba! workforce 
projections — to find workers with next-gene ration shiill sets. 
And they're empowering them to play roles not just in hiring, 
but in strategic planning, workforce pla:nning, training, and 
succession planning, and to look for talent internally as well 
as externally. 

Talerrt attracts talent, and at the end. o( the day, H: will be 
the top acquisition and management strategists who find, 
court, and recruit them, • 
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Your HR team isn't 
bad at finding the 
right people. 



HR software is. 


It's not them. It's your outdated bundled 
HR software. Successful talent acquisition now 
requires its own dedicated software suite with 
social, mobile, and video tools. iCIMS empowers 
your company to find, share, screen, and hire the 
right people. Faster. Get growing. Visit icims.com 
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The duels over the Benihana restaurant empire 
encompass nearly a decade, multiple continents, 
an inheritance feud between the children of the 
swashbuckling late founder, Rocky Aoki, and his third 
wife, Keiko Ono Aoki, and a battle between a private 
equity firm and Ono. They could teach their chefs 
a thing or two about how to wield a knife. 


By Erika Fry 


PHOTOGRAPH BY REED YOUNG 


If you want to pinpoint the moment 
when the battle over Benihana esealated 
from mere belligerence to fiill-on absur- 
dity, it would be when-^ederal court 
issued an injunction to block the Beni 
Burger. 1 It was not, to be sure, the first 
point of contention in the fight over the 
global restamant brand, nor the only one 
to make it to litigation. O^er issues stiU 
to be resolved by judicial organs include 
the use of garlic butter, the proper way to 
beat out a rhythrn^^ salt and pepper 
shakers, and whether the authenticity 
of a chain that made its name through 
“eatertainment”— itsred-chef’s-hat- 
wearing tableside cooks are famous for 
twirling and Hipping forks and spatulas 
while dispensing a stream of corny 
jokes— is diminished by having hip-hop 
dancers in chefs’ outfits perform in one 
of its restaurants. 
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Still, you could say the beef over the Beni Burger is when 
the fight got personal. The item was eoneeived by Keiko Ono 
Aoki, widow of the ehain’s founder, Roeky Aoki. (We’ll refer 
to her as Ono to avoid eonfusion.) Her eompany, Benihana 
of Tokyo, owns or franehises 18 restaurants from Europe to 
Asia and also manages the Benihana at the Hilton Hawaiian 
Village Waikiki hotel. Ono thought that selling a burger— 
this one is topped with shrimp tempura and speeial sauee— 
from a eart near the beaeh at Waikiki would capture foot 
traffie and attraet some extra lunehtime revenues. 

Not so fast, eountered Benihana Ine., a separate entity 
that owns 79 Benihanas in the U.S. and South Ameriea— 
ineluding, awkwardly, the Waikiki restaurant managed by 
Ono’s group. Benihana Ine., whieh is owned by investment 
firm Angelo Gordon, eontended that Benihana bylaws 
prohibit something as pedestrian as a burger, that 
the notion of selling meat on a bun was most un- 
Benihana, and that Ono was eheapening the brand. 

Ono isn’t one to be pushed around. She went to 
eourt seeking an order to defend her right to sell 
the Beni Burger— only to lose. How did she reaet? 

She kept right on selling the sandwieh, now rela- 
beled the Tokyo Burger. Benihana Ine. returned to 
the eourt in whieh Ono had filed her aetion, and in 
February 2014 an annoyed-sounding judge issued 
an injunetion forbidding the sale of any burgers— 

Beni, Tokyo, or otherwise. 

It all makes Ono sigh. She was Aoki’s third wife 
and thinks of herself as having his entrepreneurial 
spirit. (She also dreamed up the idea for the hip-hop 
daneers, whom she dubbed the Beni Girls.) She sees 
herself as dedieated to his legaey, and she’s partieu- 
larly irked by the spat over the burger, a product she 
views as embodying the sort of ereative thinking her 
husband exeelled at. As she puts it, “The hamburger 
is going to hurt the Benihana brand, they say. I don’t think so.” 

Ono dismisses Angelo Gordon as “investment bankers.” She 
adds, “I’m not sure they understand Roeky ’s eoneept.” Ono is 
sitting in her airy 34th-floor apartment, whieh looks down on 
Saint Patriek’s Cathedral in Manhattan. Petite, energetie, and 
eharming, she doesn’t look anywhere elose to her 59 years. She 
is attended by a lawyer and her Wheaten terrier, Mugi, whieh 
interrupts Ono with even more ff equeney than the attorney. 

A former runner-up for Miss Tokyo, Ono eame to the 
U.S. to make her fortune. As a eonsultant, she has advised 
giant corporations such as Bayer and was eredited with 
bringing the Wonderbra to Japan. She also has a history of 
nasty sehisms and litigation in her business ventures. 

Ono’s elash over the Beni Burger is downright friendly (and 
reeent, having begun in 2013) eompared with her ongoing 
war with six of Aoki’s seven ehildren. Two of those younger- 




generation Aokis are loeked in litigation with her for the trust 
that eontrols Benihana of Tokyo. That ease has been inehing 
its way through the legal system sinee 2008. (The two litigants 
are aetually the ones who had better relations with their dad; 
four of their siblings and half-siblings were disinherited, and 
the final one, born out of wedloek, was never in Aoki’s will.) 
The battles, it seems, will eontinue for years. 

As in any dispute, the various parties blame one another: 

The kids’ betrayals broke Roeky’s heart! 

No, that sehemer Ono broke up the family! 

Corporate suits are erushing Benihana’s soul! 

No, it’s Ono who knows nothing about restaurants and is 
ruining the business! 

Not sinee a different Ono was aeeused of breaking up the 
Beatles has one diminutive woman been blamed for so mueh 
turmoil. In truth, her late husband bears mueh of the responsi- 
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S g Clockwise from top left: Aoki surrounded by his chefs; with wom- 
o i en at the Benihana powerboat Grand Prix; with his Rolls-Royces; 
q S Aoki (standing) after a wrestling victory; the balloon that he flew 
g across the Pacific; one of the speedboats he liked to race 
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bility. He was the one to divide his empire into separate entities 
vdth shared responsibility for the restaurant in Hawaii. That 
worked well enough when he was at the peak of his power 
but proved disastrous afterward. And Aoki was the one who 
repeatedly re^vrote his will, sowing eonfusion and resentment. 

S It’s no revelation that eonfliet often ensues when a founder 
g leaves a business to a new generation. Nor is it a seeret that 

S the presenee of a stepmother ean rile non-blood relations. 

I But that entropy is multiplied in the ease of Roeky Aoki, 

0 whose eharisma and audaeious ability to turn personal PR to 

1 his eompany’s advantage make Riehard Branson look like a 
8 self-denying hermit. Aoki was a striking sueeess, an immi- 


grant who made it onto the eover 
oi Newsweek. He ereated a whole 
new dining coneept, one that drew 
plaudits in an influential Harvard 
Business Sehool ease study. The 
problem was that Aoki was a lot 
better at inventing eoneepts than he 
was with more prosaie duties, sueh 
as planning and management. 

Aoki died in 2008. He spent part 
of his ailing flnal years in deposi- 
tions for the family litigation. He 
was firmly on Ono’s side. Here’s 
what he said about her and his 
kids (from two previous wives). He 
testified that they considered her 
a “gold digger” and mused, “I just 
simply don’t know why they are afraid of my wife. She hap- 
pens to be a nice person. I think she has more knowledge of 
running a lot of things and companies. That’s probably what 
they’re afraid of. But she was nice to them.” 


Rocky Aoki came by his showmanship naturally. Raised in 
Tokyo, he described his dad as a vaudeville performer and a tap 
dancer; his mom was a professional tango dancer. They ran a 
restaurant called Benihana, which means “red flower.” Rocky 
played in a rock band called Rowdy Sounds and wTestled for 
Japan’s Olympic team before moving to the U.S., where he 
v^estled (well enough to vdn three national titles), went to 
school, and sold ice cream out of a Mr. Softee truck in Harlem. 

By 1964 he had saved $10,000, enough to open a small 
restaurant in Midtovm Manhattan. Japanese food was 
exotic and rare in the U.S. at the time, so Aoki kept his 
menu tame; an early Benihana tag line was “No slithery, 
fishy things.” He realized he needed something extra to lure 
American audiences, which led him to conceive the chefs’ 
lively performances. It was dinner as theater, with cheerful 
cooks who sliced shrimp with panache, lit onions into fiery 
“volcanoes,” and seasoned it with a dash of humor— all for 
an intimate audience of eight or so people arrayed around a 
table that had a grill built into its center. 

The experiment took off when a famous New York restau- 
rant critic ^vrote a glowing review. Aoki, who had been sleep- 
ing on the floor of the restaurant’s bathroom, was suddenly 
the toast of the tovm. To deal with the resulting crush of cus- 
tomers, he opened a second Midtovm restaurant and shuttled 
patrons between them in a Rolls-Royce. By 1972 Benihana 
had nearly 20 restaurants and profits of $12 million. 

From the beginning, Aoki sensed how to use the media 
to his advantage. He cultivated his fame through a series of 
publicity stunts undertaken by air, land, and sea— all of them 
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pleaded guilty to insider trading after being aeeused of paying 
$10,000 for a tip on a stoek ealled Speetrum Information 
Teehnologies. He avoided prison, reeeiving probation and 
a $500,000 fine instead. The judge aeknowledged Aoki’s 
philanthropy and ineipient health problems: He was suffering 
from diabetes and hepatitis C. 

Aoki faeed one other potentially dire eonsequenee from 
the ease: The revoeation of his liquor lieenses. To avoid that, 
he resigned from all his eompany positions. (He was allowed 
to remain a paid eonsultant.) He transferred his interest in 
Benihana of Tokyo— whi eh, remember, held his 50.9% stake 
in Benihana Ine.— to a trust, to be managed by three of his 
ehildren and his personal lawyer. 

Aoki had given up the rights to his ereation. But he eould 
eount on the loyalty of his kids. They’d never let him down, 
would they? 

□no and Aoki had gotten to know eaeh other through the 
Japanese eommunity in New York. Her ambitions had 
taken her from being a seeretary for a politieian in Japan to 
beeoming an entrepreneur in New York. She moved to Man- 
hattan in 1988 and founded Altesse, whieh imported and 
exported jewelry and furs. Ono divoreed, then in 1990 added 
a new partner to Altesse: the prominent, wealthy politieian 
she had worked for in Japan, a former lover with whom she 
would rekindle a relationship. 

It didn’t go well. She sued him in 1994, elaiming he tried 
to ruin Altesse and make her finaneially dependent on him. 
The suit was settled, aeeording to Joe Manson, a onetime 
lawyer for Ono who now represents Benihana of Tokyo. 

Ono remade herself as a eonsultant who advised elients— 
ineluding Starwood Hotels, some lingerie makers, and, in 



From left: Aoki’s daughter Devon is a model and the former face 
of Versace; his son Steve is a globe-traveling disc jockey. 
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with the name “Benihana” visible in the largest possible letters. 
Five-foot-four and full of derring-do, Aoki raeed speedboats 
and hosted the Benihana Grand Prix, whieh he himself won 
in 1979, sailing a 38-foot eatamaran, and again in 1982. He 
piloted the first hot-air balloon to eross the Paeifie, won the 
maiden Moseow-to-MUan ear rally, and took the title at the 
1974 World Leisure Baekgammon Championship. He pro- 
dueed Broadway plays, tried to buy the San Franeiseo Giants, 
and launehed Genesis, a porn magazine that still exists. 

During this period Aoki fathered seven ehildren with three 
women. He kept this information on a need-to-know basis: He 
didn’t think the mothers needed to know about one another. 
His then-wife diseovered the existenee of his girlfriend and 
ehild at Aoki’s bedside in a Hawaiian hospital, where he was 
reeuperating from 24 broken bones and other injuries he 
sustained in a powerboat aeeident in 1979. (Aoki divoreed the 
wife, with whom he had three ehildren; he then married the 
girlfriend, had two more kids with her, then divoreed her too. 
His seventh ehild eame from another nonmarital relationship.) 

Aoki’s relationships weren’t the only eomplieated part of his 
life: His business began to grow more baroque too. In 1983 
he separated his holdings to raise eash for expansion. Aoki’s 
original entity, Benihana of Tokyo, kept 39 restaurants, and 
the other 11 shifted into what would later be ealled Benihana 
Ine. Aoki then sold 49.1% of Benihana Ine. to the publie and 
kept the rest inside his original eompany. (He tinkered more 
later: Although Benihana of Tokyo no longer owned U.S. res- 
taurants, Aoki earved out an exeeption for the rights to man- 
age the Hawaiian restaurant beeause it was the most luerative 
Benihana and he had a sentimental attaehment to it.) 

There were now two eompanies, but they eontinued to 
operate from the same headquarters, and Aoki remained 
ehairman of both. He was bursting with ideas. As Amerieans 
took to sushi in the ’80s, Benihana began offering the “fishy” 
fare it had onee avoided. Later it began selling frozen dinners, 
whieh thrived— until Stouffer’s and 
Campbell’s entered the market and 
erushed Benihana’s offerings. 

Aoki brushed off sueh oeeasional 
setbaeks. Benihana was healthy, and 
he was the quintessential glamorous 
jet setter, with his own trademark 
look: Jheri eurls, mustaehe, and a 
eomely woman on his arm. Sales 
eontinued to rise, from $69 million 
in 1994 to $100 million in 1998. 

Aoki’s eareer had reaehed its 
apex. He just didn’t know it yet. The 
fall began with a serious mistake, 
whose eonsequenees would beeome 
more dire over time. In 1999 he 
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Ono and Aoki at a restaurant opening in 2006 

2000, Benihana— on doing business in Asia. “Rocky was a 
very nice guy,” says Ono. He was the sort who hated saying no; 
she would become the person who helped him do that. 

Their business relationship blossomed into romance. His 
kids, mostly adults by then, seemed to like Ono. “I was actually 
happy he met somebody that he loved,” his eldest daughter, 
Kana, would later testify. She and her siblings liked Ono the 
girlfriend; Ono the wife would be a different matter. 

Aoki had vowed never to marry again, but his resistance 
evaporated. The two wed without notifying their fami- 
lies— the day was prompted by a divination from Ono’s 
astrologer— at New York’s City Hall in 2002. 

A few months later the newlyweds met Aoki’s two eldest 
children, Kana and Kevin, for dinner at Babbo, the Manhattan 
Italian restaurant then frequented by the likes of Leonardo 
DiCaprio. Ono was expecting wedding gifts and a celebration. 
Instead, over dessert, Kana suggested her stepmother sign a 
postnuptial agreement. It was something her father wanted, 
she later testified. Ono responded that Japanese people don’t 
sign such documents. The discussion grew heated. Through 
it all, the normally garrulous Aoki sat silent, pretending he 
couldn’t hear what was being said. “He just kept eating,” Ono 
later testified. “It was a very awkward dinner.” 

That was only the beginning of the maneuvering. The 
kids’ next move was shrewd. They persuaded Aoki to sign 
an irrevocable amendment to the trust, which would make 
them its sole beneficiaries. Ono would get nothing from the 
entity that owned Benihana of Tokyo and the vast majority of 
Aoki’s assets. 

The agreement was drafted by Aoki’s own lawyer. But al- 
most immediately Aoki began insisting that he had no inkling 
of what he had agreed to. Now the documents really began to 
fly. Aoki began revising his will— four times when all was said 
and done. Each adjustment ceded more control to Ono. 

Aoki was growing increasingly exasperated with his kids, 
several of whom worked for the two Benihana companies. 
Then came what he viewed as the dagger. In 2004, Benihana 
Inc.’s board, motivated in part by fears of Ono’s future power. 


issued new stock, thereby reducing the Aoki family stake 
from 50.9% to 36.5%. Rocky blamed this development on 
his eldest son, Kevin, who sat on Benihana Inc.’s board and 
had briefly allied himself with the architects of the plan. 

The founder had lost any control of the biggest part of 
Benihana— and he was devastated. He sued Benihana Inc. 
but couldn’t bring himself to include his son in the suit. By 
2006, when three of his children sold more shares and further 
diluted the trust’s holdings, Aoki couldn’t take it any longer. He 
sued them and a fourth child for breach of fiduciary duty and 
sought to have them removed as trustees. Aoki disinherited the 
four and accused them of destroying Benihana. In addition, 
he was barely speaking to two other kids. (A lawyer for the 
children did not respond to requests for comment.) 

The conflict had reached bizarre— and poignant— heights. 
Aoki no longer consulted for Benihana Inc. and thus had lost 
that income. Despite the family fracas, he was reduced to ask- 
ing his estranged children to approve his withdrawing money 
from the trust he had created out of his own business. He re- 
quested $1.5 million on one occasion; they gave him $150,000. 

Around this time Aoki executed yet another new will, leav- 
ing his assets to Ono’s trust, for her to distribute among his de- 
scendents as she saw fit. Aoki had managed to reach a place of 
nearly perfect contradiction: Depending on which document 
you looked at, two kids were guaranteed Aoki’s assets— or Ono 
could make all the decisions and keep a quarter for herself. 
Which directive would be deemed valid? 

By this point, questions of inheritance were no longer 
abstract. Aoki had been diagnosed with liver cancer in 2007. 
He was dying, and everybody knew it. 

Aoki not only was estranged from much of his family but 
also was becoming distant from old friends. Some claimed 
Ono was controlling access to him, and the Aoki kids 
blamed their father’s actions on her. “He was like a puppet,” 
Kana testified. Asked about her sway, Ono gets particularly 
animated: “Of course the wife influences the husband! The 
husband influences the wife! That’s why I got married. 

Even the girlfriend influences. But it’s not putting a gun to a 
head— that’s not the relationship we had.” 

Aoki’s health was declining, which delayed the suit against 
his children. Despite the litigation, he longed to restore 
peace within the family. In October 2007 he temporarily got 
his wish: Five of his kids and two grandchildren joined Aoki 
and Ono for a celebration of his 69th birthday in the private 
room of an Indian restaurant. For a night they put their 
grievances aside. The family sang to Aoki and presented 
him with gifts and cards, which he happily read aloud. Eight 
months later, in July 2008, Aoki was dead. 

Aoki’s death altered the balance of power between his 
children and Ono— in her favor. The trust that had given them 
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control of Benihana of Tokyo was terminated when he died. 
That ehange meant Aoki’s kids were no longer trustees. Onee 
the will went through probate in 2010, Ono beeame the sole 
trustee, and she appointed herself CEO of Benihana of Tokyo. 
(She also inherited Aoki’s 2006 ease against four of his kids, 
whieh remains unresolved.) She set about trying to refresh the 
operation. She revamped its website and opened new loeations 
in plaees sueh as New Delhi and Riyadh. 

It didn’t take long before she erossed swords with Beni- 
hana Ine. The latter had steadily grown through the first 
years of the new eentury— till 2008, when, like a lot of 
businesses, it was pounded by the reeession. The eompany 
brought in new management, whieh implemented a renewal 
program intended to revitalize the brand. Restaurants were 
sprueed up and standardized with new touehes, sueh as red 
linen napkins and lighting to showease the Benihana blue- 
tile roof. The menu was updated to inelude finer wines and 
entrees like tofu steak and Colossal Mango Shrimp. 

Ono disdained what she viewed as Benihana Ine.’s eorpora- 
tization and almost instantly began throwing punehes. Less 
than a year into her tenure, she sued for trademark infringe- 
ment, and the two sides traded suits for unfair trade praetiees 
and defamation. In the middle of this, Angelo Gordon bought 
Benihana Ine. for $296 million in Deeember 2012. (The 
investment firm, whieh manages $26.5 billion, responded 
to questions in writing on eondition that the answers not be 
quoted. Benihana Ine. deelined requests for eomment.) 

Soon after aequiring Benihana Ine., Ono says, Angelo Gor- 
don approaehed her about buying her out and reuniting the 
eompany, whieh it plans to expand. Ono wasn’t interested. 
She elaims the reeent Benihana Ine. eomplaints, whieh also 
inelude quarrels over eompany websites and the like, are 
nothing more than attempts to get her to sell. She made that 
point in a new suit her eompany filed in Deeember. 

That brings us baek to the Beni Burgers and the garlie 
butter. Ono says she was justified in her steps. For example, 
she allows a ehoiee of butter at the Hawaii loeation beeause, 
she says, Asian tourists don’t always like the garlie ver- 
sion. She doesn’t see that as a perversion of the Benihana 
system— whieh she defines as the ehef show at the hibaehi 
table— but as a tweak, like offering more vegetarian options 
in India, that she is allowed to make to fit the franehise to 
the loeation. The proof that her initiatives are working? 

She says the Waikiki restaurant is more sueeessful than 
ever. “We have different types of Benihana,” says Ono. “Eaeh 
loeation should be slightly different.” She adds that’s only so 
long as adjustments “don’t hurt the Benihana brand.” 

For all the years of family litigation, a definitive resolution 
seems far from imminent. One eoming ruling eould deem two 
of Aoki’s kids, Steve and Devon, the rightful benefieiaries of the 



A publicity still for the Beni Girls 


trust. But even if they prevail in that ease, Ono would remain 
a trustee— and thus in eontrol of Benihana of Tokyo— until 
Devon turns 45, whieh is 13 years away. 

Another eampaign by Steve and Devon may be about to 
launeh, aeeording to Manson, Ono’s lawyer. The two are eon- 
sidering a suit to have Ono removed as trustee, Manson says. 
They will argue she has wasted money flying the Beni Girls 
around the globe and on litigation, thus not fulfilling her fidu- 
eiary duties. If they are sueeessful, she would lose her position 
as CEO. (Steve and Devon are sueeessful in their own right. 
Steve is a reeord produeer who tours the world as a D J. Devon 
is a model who used to be the faee of Versaee and is now also a 
movie aetress. The two deelined to be interviewed.) 

Ono is unfazed. She prefers to talk about happy subjeets, 
and interrupts one interview to show me a YouTube video of 
the Beni Girls daneing in London’s Pieeadilly Cireus. Later 
she invites me to a Manhattan noodle restaurant, named 
KOA after her initials, that she reeently opened as her own 
venture. The evening I visited, Ono was testing the restau- 
rant’s Valentine’s Day menu. Her serutiny was exaeting. She 
deemed the pork-belly-wrapped asparagus underseasoned 
and sent the tempura-battered brownie sundae— her inven- 
tion, of eourse— baek twiee, the first time disappointed by 
the ehoiee of plate, the seeond beeause the raspberry sauee 
had been drizzled too flamboyantly. 

For all her optimism, Ono sometimes feels nostalgie for 
the old days. Every so often she ventures into enemy terri- 
tory and eats at the original Benihana on West 56th Street in 
Manhattan. Only a few of the longtime ehefs reeognize her, 
she says, so she is not disturbed. The pilgrimages allow her 
to eommune with the spirit of Roeky, she says. 

There are other benefits too. Ono displays a wrinkled 
eoektail napkin she retrieved on her last visit. It ineludes a 
logo that she says infringes on her eompany ’s trademarks. 
“My lawyers,” she says, “are going to like this.” 
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COMPANY SPOTLIGHT 


AT CADENCE^ PEOPLE COME 

FOR TH^ INNOVATION AND STAY 
FOR THE UNIQUE TEAM CULTURE 

A corporate turnaround that 
began in 2009 energized and 
empowered employees, mak- 
ing them part of a unified team 
that drives high performance. 

Now 94% of them gh/e com* 
pany teadership high marks. 

WHEN LIP'BU TAW to* over as CEO six 
years ago. he brought big ctianges lo this 
San Jose-b^d gk}bal electronlo design 
automaUcHi company. Ha broughit In a new 
executive team and embr^toJ teamwork 
and a strong focus on innovation and 
oustoncr success. Tha company motto 
became "One Cadence— One Team." 



Tha rnanagemanl change led to a new 
approach to communtcatiQn. "instead of 
tatklrig at employees, we are in Itetening 
mode* explains Tina Jones, sanior vice 
president, Gtobat Human Resources. As 
part of ihls fcKus on open communicatior^, 
toe executive management team con- 
ducted smafl-group roundtable discussions 
with finore ttian 1,000 employees last i-ear. 

In addition to oompetitive and flemCilie 
benefits, Cadence provides live paid darys 
of time off to volunteer, on -site ftiness 
dasses, sports teams, a Haxlbls work 
environment, child and elder backup care, 
and even coitege coaches to emptoy- 
ees' children. Tbe oompany encourages 
professional develcpnent, offering tuition 
reimbursement and 60 hours of annual 
training. Cadence also Invites employees lo 
advance their careers by tryfrrg new posi- 
tlcps, wilh over 1 1n 10 job postings tteirrg 
filled by current Bmplpyees, and reinforces 
company values through a robusl recogni- 


tion program that has rewarded over 90% 
of enrployeeiS in the last two years. 

The approach has resDnated with the 
company's 6,000 emptoyees. Tan sees 



of am plbya«s say they work on 
{pnaat ohallenees and have exciting 
opportunitiss to innovate. 
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employee enthfuslasm to Inrovatlor and 
solving customer prpWeriRS as crltfcal to 
Cadence's access, as highlighted by live 
straight years of increasing revenue under 
his tenure, and a 690% Increase In the 
stock price. Cadence enr^loyees— the vast 
majority of whom are englrieers — say that 
the challenge and opportunity to innova- 
tion are major fectors in their job satisfac- 
tion. Indeed, 40% nf employees have been 
with the company for ten or more years, 
and toe U.S. turnover rate Is a low 5%. 

TEat, says Tarij "irafisiates into a com- 
pany where people coma to Innovate arxl 
InfluBTice the futurs of technology wHfiln a 
rtynamlc team Uiat feefe like family," 

A full 40% of new employees come to 
Cadence torough employee neferrais. Tan 
adds, “we ane growing, and I hope our 
tsiented employees continue to spread 
the word to their colleagues to come and 
join us." • www.cadenDB.com 
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LED LIGHTING HAS COME INTO ITS OWN, DRIVEN 
BY INNOVATION AND LOW OPERATING COSTS. 


A QUIET REVOLUTION IS TRANSFORMING LIGHTING— 9 (lick 

of a switch at a time. After a century and, a half domimatedl tsy 
/ ^ Thomas Edison's incandescent bulb, solid-state lighting is 

t % conning into its own, ro placing a technology that is ersergy- 
X JL. hungry and generates far more heat than lighl. LED lights 

are gradually replacing the did lighting technology,, and even fluorescent 
lighting, because of their tremendous energy sayings, iheir tong life, and 
their precision. 

Why? LED lighlirrg, for one, is more energy-efficient than the alterna- 
tives; an eight-watt L€0 lamp will produce as much light as s 60-watt 
incandescent bulb. This sign ill cant energy savings Is the greatest 
driver of the industry's growth as countries around the world have he* 
gun to ban incandescent lights and demand that consumers use LEDs 
to lower energy use. 

LEOs were first used for displays in calculators, then in traffic lights. As 
the technology evolved, so did their use. A significant breaiithrough was 
the blue LED, devetoped by a Japanese researcher in 1993. That led to 
bright'White LEDs that are used to illuminate television screens, large out- 
door areas, and retail' displays for food, high-end jeweiry, and other items 
that need to be seen tn accurate color. 

But what are LEDs? LEDs (lighLemitting diodes) are solid-state devices 
that omit photons, the units cf light. The color of that light is determined 
by the interactioo of different materials in the device. 

“iNTEUIGENT’ UGHTING 

The ability to "tune" colors can also have an impact on human behav- 
ior. Philips LumiJeda is working with luminaire manufacturers that a re 
exploring ^Infelligenr" lighting that, among other things, can be adiusted 
throughout the day to maximize worker productivity. "Incandescent light- 
ing has one color," says CEQ Pierre-Yves Lesaicherre. "But by mixing LEDs 
of different colors, you have the ability to control dim mobility and color 
tuning.* 

Philips Lumileds creates LEDs for a wide variety of applications, from 
smartphone camera flashes and daytime running lights on new cer mod- 
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THE WORLD LIT UP IN LEDS 

Philips Lumileds CEO Pierre-Yves Lesaicherre 
Sees a Future That Shines. 

“LED UGHTtNG IS AN |8 billiort 
industry row^ and will grow to $45 
billion by 2013^' says Pierre-Vves 
Lesaicherre, chief eMcutive officer 
of Philips Lumileds Lighting of San 
Jose^ Calif. It's a proisction shared 
by the industry, and for good 
reasons 

"Energy savings have been a major factor," Lesaicherre 
continues— and he's the authority on the subject, as 
Philips Lumileds has lad the LEO industry for years. The 
company introduced the first LED used in a consumer 
product In 1972, not to rvBfltion the first LED used In a 
television screen, turn signals, car heactligtvts — in the 
Audi RS — and a smartphone camera flash, 

And Philips Lumileds is not stopping here, currently 
improving the efficacy of LEDs at an average of 15% 
annually. The most recently introduced products use 
chip-scale pactiaeing, which ellminales the need for ex- 
ternal: packaging — giving the customer complete design 
flexibility, thanks to the small form factor. 

Irnproving both efficiency and quality of light, neceol 




devetopments Include the 
Philips LiratijEeds Matrix PFat 
form, a turnkey solution for 
luminaire mamilacturers to 
obta in industry4eading LUX- 
EON LEDs on rigid boards 
and flexible substrates. This 
innovation allows for stream- 
lined manufacturing and 
a higher level of Iniegraboo, 

Philips Lumileds also introduced 
a new line of color LEDs targeted at 
high-performance architectural light- 
ing — the result of extensive research and 
development that allows not just fewer devices, but also 
breakthrough eflicacy levels. 

Finally, on the subject of outdoor lighting, the icon of ail 
lighting icons sNnes bright ly every year; the New Year's 
Eva ball In Timas Square (above), entirely lit with Pbiicps 
Lumileds LEDs. Some, like Lesaicherre, see these LEDs 
as a bright symbol of what's to oome in the world of in- 
novations at large, annually, beginnirig every January L * 
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el&, ta solutions for architectural Eightjng, parking lets, road lighting, and 
high-etid retail slores. 

Even big cities are replacing incumbent outdoor light sources with 
LEDs. Lesaicherre sees significant industry growth ahead in this arena, 
drjwen by both energy savings and regulatory environ menls. He ciles 
Japan as just one example, where nuclear power reductions after the 
Fukushima disaster wer« paired with mandates to reduco energy usage in 
homes and offices. 

“A lot of cities are looking at payback on investment* s&ys Lesaicherre. 
"'When the payback on LEDs was five to six years, municipalities were he si- 
tating. Novv we’re seoing paybacks of one to two years, and that's driving e 
lot of projects." The benefits at the municipality level are not just financial: 
LED Eighting is often brighter and of better quality, leading to a significant 
reduction in petty crime and road accidents. 

The consumer market has lagged in LED adoption because, until 
recently, LED bulbs ware costlier than traditional incandescent lighting. 

But Lesaicherre notes that prices have comedown dramaticatly from the 
days when an LED lamp cost %20. Now LED lamps are available for under 
$5, and this is driving consumer sales, he says, along with their longer life 
Span and appealing quality of tight. 

The LEO market is extremely competitive. Philips Lumiteds says it 
invests 10% of its sales on R&D, constantly improving the efficiency and 
quality of Ifs products, A perpetual imperative Is increasing the number of 
Jumens (a measure of light) per watt of power. “When you have 25% more 
efficacy, you need half the number of LEDs," says Lesaicherre. "Because 
of the need to drive down the cost, we're also making the LEDs smaller and 
smallEr. The bottom line; We're constantly striving for the highest level of 
performance and cost innovation." 

Pervais Lodhie has faced some tricky lighting challenges during hie c-a- 
reer. He proudly tells the story about the time his company, LEDtronics, was 
asked to develop a lighting solution for anbQue paintings hanging in Britam^s 
Windsor Castle. The paintings were in dark hues and conservators worried 
aboLit the harsh effects of tradition-al lighting sources; Lodhie’s company 
was able to come up with a light strip that brought out the features and true 
colors of the paintings without the possibility of damaging thern. LEDtronres' 
LED products have been used for venues as diverse as nuclear submarines, 
world-class medical Institutes, airports, and Broadway shows. 

Lodhie, an engineer by traioinis. co-founded the privately held com- 
pany 31 years ago with his wile and has pioneered the LED industry ever 
since. By constantly innovating, and maintaining rigorous quality control,. 
LEDtronics, based in Torr^nee, Calif., continuas to lead the field, even 
against larger rivals. "Whatever 1 designed yesterday is only good for 
today," ho says. "I have always designed for tomorrow. Thousands of com- 
petitors are not able to catch up with me." 

Lodhie states bluntly that producers of poor-quality LEDs are one of the 
big challenges in the industry. Too many imitators simply copy his prod- 
ucts, without maintaining the quality of his originals. He says he focused 
on retiability from the start, because his early customers were military 
services that insisted on flawless perfor-manca. 

Many LEDtronics LED products are included in U.S. ship and aircraft 
instrument paneEs. "if the LED Is made right and used right, it should 
last forever/ says Lodhie. Even Thomas Edison couldn't have imagined a 
product lasting that long, * 
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LIGHT YEARS AHEAD 

LEDtronics CEO Pervaiz Lodhie 
Continues to Pioneer the LED Industry. 


rwy COMPANY^ LEDTRdNlCS INC.« 

has always fifijoyed a wefl-eained 
repwtatron for producing foliabifl, 
wortd'Cla&3 LED lightins solutions 
and continues to serve a wide variety 
of custonrwrs In the private, public, 
and academic sectors. Our dierts 
include SO% of the Forfy/w SOO. the 
U.S, goverfunerrt, the UrS. Department of EJefense, lead- 
ing universities, and imarry high-vitsibiiity venues. 

During tbe last few years, I have seen the LED indus- 
try evolve from a technology-driveo specialist Industry 
with few players to a market saturated with thousands 
of “me too" companies selling cheap. Iqw^quality im- 
ported LED lights, often with dubious certifications. 

Unwary customers who are lured by the false 
economy of buying the cheapest LEDs will be disap- 
pointed with the quality of what they buy. They also 
face greater long-term expanse because of the need 
for frequent replacement — a case of "buyer beware." 

That scenario hurts the LED industry. Customers 
who buy cheap, imported LEDs a re finding that those 


lights often fail within months, even days, and they are 
left with the understandable impression that LEDs as 
a whole are no good, or that it's normal for LEDs to 
fail frequently. Df course, neitherof those condlLsions 
is true. As an example of what should be expected by 
customers, the LED lighting that wo provided tor the 
iconic 1,500-tcKil span of the Vincent Thomas suspen- 
sion bridge in Los Angeles Harbor has not experienced 
a single failure in 10 years. 

Now, more than ever, there is a need to educate 
the public about the LED industry, For the well- 
informed customer, buying retisbt^, hlgh-quakty LED 
products Fs a good investment. It typicslly results in 
fast ROJ, many years of troublo-free service, and all 
the financial and environmental benefits that reliable 
LEDs provide. 

I believe that this is the right time to speak out. 

Wo want we If* informed, discerning customers who 
demand quality and reliability in their LED lighting, 
as they should. And as a trusted consultative partner, 
with unrivaled expertise, LEDtronics will be there to 
advise and serve them. * 
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Consumers want their orders delivered with blazing ^ 

speed. It’s the wave of the future-and the road to profits. 


O HE IDEA EVERY CONSUMER'S FANTASY. 

Yoii place an order for something aiNne — 
shoes, sa;^— and a few minutes later the^ 
show up on your doorstep, at your office, or 
even at the airport or your way out of town. 
Most likely, acogrier <jrops them off, but per- 
haps it'll b« a sleek, six-biaded autonomous dror:e, 
wfiicti sends you a text to tell you that in three 
mifuites it w^ll swin^ by with your shoes. 

The point is, you have your order — fast. You can 
arvoid 3 trip to the mail, focus on your work, or play 
in the yard with the kids, who no doubt will enjoy 
the arrival of the cargo-laden copter as much as you 
will, Ttiis Is the wiorld we're quickly approaching. It's 
a world that supply chain leader Dematic has made 
a reality for blue-chip Companies around the world, 
and. by extensiofT, consumers. In an age where 
gratificaliofl is Instant and technology evolves at 
breakneck speed. It's inevdabie. 


You could say we're a culture of impatient con- 
sumers armed with smartphones. Or you coutd say 
that this Is a sensational new reality— the Internet 
of Things— in which- the once-convoluted, protract 
ed process of bringing people and procfucts togeth- 
er has been honed to an efficient, connected, and 
hyper-responstve science. That's how any company 
that truly wants to succeed in retaif should view 
it, Cematic has helped retailers across the globe 
adapt t-o consumer buying behavior and evolve the 
Internet of Things to accommodate demsnd. 

The Atlanta-based group sees vast opportunity 
for initovation at the intersection of virtual and real- 
ity — but only for those willing to embrace potential- 
ly radical change, “The Internet enables things to 
coime together, but evolving consumer demand has 
shifted the power over this exchange away from the 
manufacturer," says Oematk; ‘Global President and 
CE-0 Uif Henriksson. "If you cannot deliver a prod- 
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ucl immediately, consumers will simply move on to 
the next seller — ttie one who can. This is the next 
revolution in the customer supply chain. ReteiSers 
now face new competition, driven by the consumer, 
and com parties must respond to 

This transformation toward the (nternetof 
ThinaSp HenriKssoh aneues, can lb« traced to 
urbanization^ which instills an expectation of closa 
proximity and immediate accessibility among buy- 
ers, It's irrefutably changir^a the retail landscape, 
"When they place orders on a website or from their 
phona, consumers wart something to immediately 
grab the physical product and send it on its way/ 
says Henriksson. "In reality, however, the order 
trickles a long way down before a product finally 
starts to move. Oematic designs supply chain solu- 
tions that are responsive and expedite futfillment 
of orders, enabling companies to keep pace with 
heightened consumer expectations." 

□ematic approaches each challenge with a com- 
bination of software and I nfrastructure improve- 
ments. It begins with a conversatiOhi with the cus- 
tomer about the scope of change required to create 
a truFy responsive system: Where are the products, 
how will they be distributed, what are the bottle- 
necks and challenges? Alterations — or complete 
restructuring— of the physical supply chain may 
be Fiequired, and a key p&rt of the evolution will be 
giving personnel at every stage of the process the 

The Irrterntt Is about Informatbin. tht |l'li]fsic-al 
natwork Ee abchut go-cids. Tha Intamat -of Things 
bridges tha two and Is empowered by supply 
-chain lelutioni detif nedi by DemAfic. The compiny 
halpE rEtallara iroirnd thi £iobi optlmlki thair 
supply qhpins -tp qaiekiy respond tq the grewln ^ 
clemends of consumers. 




power to make decision! that optimize tlw move- 
ment of products through the supply chain. 

Real-time data, analytics, and dashboards 
delivered by Oematic proprietary software is 
game 'Changing. Henri kssan has recruited top tal- 
ent from leading technology companies to develop 
software that provides customers with the ebility 
to compress the time from receipt 
of order to delivery ol product. 

*They've coonect'ed the order to 
the physical good and move it 
quickly,'" he says. 

That means, among other 
things, shifting to a "pull system" 
instead of a “push system "—extracting the product 
based on immedrate, actual derrxand from carefully 
chosen paints, rather than a process that simply 
pushes Inventory out based on forecasted demand. 
"If ■companies can expand theit inventory to include 
many more local distribution centers, retail stores, 
or even use delivery trucks as sources of goods, the 
transit time will progressively reduce to hours and 
minutes, not days," says Jim Stollberg, Dematic's 
EVP of research and development. 

As the Internet of Things evolve!, more new 
methods of distributron will develop, Henriks- 
son sees companies fir»e-tiinlng their support for 
customers, who order the same items frequently, so 
they arrive just as needed and in the perfect quanti- 
ties. Companies will also evolve a more active and 
engaged interaction with social and recreational 
sh-oppers — the ones buying black dresses for week- 
end getaways or the perfect wiifw for dinner. 

We'ne already deep into the era of instant down- 
loads and mobile shopping, and are entering the 
era of on-demand 3D printing, which will increase 
expectations Still further. When consumers can liter- 
ally create a product on their kitchen counteff you 
see haw quickly the bar is beii>g reset. Only retail- 
ers with supply chains that are able to respond 
with speed and accuracy will succeed. N'OW, 
more than ever, the fi ret to deUver wins. * 
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rtiF Lhilvenity of South Dakota^ 
Bewom Sch^ of tkfllrieM l\» 
been accreditKt since 1944. 


Prepare for a career in 
accounting or the CPA' 
ej^am with an Online 
M.P.A, from the University 
of South Dakota, 

Learn more; 

www.usd^u/cde/mpa .cfm 
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Ram your fbm an internationally accredited university quickly, corn'eniendy and at a oompetidi.'e price. 


Innovative: 

SAP Universify Aiiicmces Mmiber 

■ De^iclop a competitive advantagi? 
in the job marfel. 

■ Mastet Boughl'ai^er softwafe skiJhi. 

* Learn how ttxhnqlpgy can cnablr 
ituegmced business prooeides and 
strategic thinking 

* Excel ikmugb integrated 
simiiladoDSf Icading-cdgc technology 
and vinual Icaming envirraiTnents- 


Exceptional: 

AACSB inkmaixBml AcertdiUd 

* EKpedetKx: quality pnjgrnUTt 
engaged in con(in.uoi;i5 
improvement- 

* Knjoy' engaged teaching in an 
Gxiliiie eitvirpiuncilt. 

* Receive a high return on 
imiesiment thinugh eoiitpetilivc 
[ultion rates, 

* Impmvr sldlbi fbr 5 - globally diverse, 
teani'lbeLised and teclinologic^y 
oricTUed work enviranment. 


Learn more and discuss adinJssion: 410 - 54 B- 39 S 3 
or mba@salisburyedu * wwvitsalisbury,eduyOfiline\fBA 


Accelerated: 

One-Tear Program 

* Conipltte a fast-paced progrjun 
with seven-vweek semesters, 

* Learn through a prol^sionatly 
supported and easily accessible 
oidine delivery fbrrnat. 

* Udlrac integrated! technology and 
curriculuin In quieldy attain 
euiung^dgc skills.. 

* {loinpletr a bAP-mbanced 
eurrieulufli ihat can lead dlneclly te» 
.recTLiimaent. 
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When you're looking at 
a franchise opportunity, 
/ou tell the good 
■ luiii the not so good... 
and find one that is 
eictraordinary? 


The answer lies in 
researching howedstiog 
franchisees rate their 
franchise as an investment. 
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WHILE YOU WERE OUT 


Bestto Work For, Yes! But Why? 

The most appealing workplaces have common characteristics, such as well-defined enemies. And snacks.^ 


hy Stanley Bing 


2 ^ 


In this issue we onee again eelebrate the 
100 Best Companies to Work For. Some 
will be delighted by their inelusion. Oth- 
ers— the excluded— will wonder at their 
absence from this annual honorific. In 
cogitating over this matter, it occurred 
to me that there were a few key qualities 
that would earn a company a Best from 
me. So I asked my associates at the Na- 
tional Association for Serious Studies® 
to make an especially serious study of 
what, precisely, those qualities might be. 

These are their findings, followed by my 
winner, based on their research. 

Our findings show that the Best 
Company to Work For must have: 

A strong leader. The alternative is a 
festering stewpot of politics and inef- i 
ficient group blather resulting in diddly-squat. 

A strong hierarchy with a clear reporting structure under 
the ieader. Great business organizations also have a cadre 
of powerful viziers under the Grand Padano, each of whom 
is empowered to do what is necessary in the name of the 
organization. They, in turn, imbue powerful underlings. 

Thus fear and loyalty in equal measure flow down and create 
a comforting sense of structure to every individual. 

Clear goals that everybody in the organization understands 
and buys into. Where are we going? What can each of us do 
to get there? Does each man and woman feel nonfungible? 

Accountabiiity for assigned tasks, with ciear rewards and 
punishments for performance. Believe it or not, people like 
to feel that when they do good, it’s noticed— and also when 
they don’t. The punishment of failure (in others) produces 
happy workers. 

Victory aiways defined and within reach. Honest organiza- 
tions offer their people targets that can be met, and interest- 
ing rewards for those who help meet them. In the old days 
they called it booty. Today, incentives. Same thing. 

A conviction of “rightness.” We are doing battle against 
the forces of [INSERT THING YOU HATE HERE]. Defeat- 





ing those mothers is what we eat for 
breakfast! 

Camaraderie. One for all and all for 
one. A common uniform doesn’t hurt 
either. Mine: tie on the East Coast, 
open collar on the West. 

An open-office pian, to faciiitate 
communication and democracy. Hey, 
working in a big, undefined space 
without any privacy is nothing new, 
hipsters. Galley slaves shared benches. 

Good food provided on location so 
that peopie can keep on with the job. 

I know a guy who used to rejoice in 
his 90-minute, two-martini lunches. 
Now a generous corporate buffet has 
whittled down his midday meal to 
10 minutes at his desk. Think of how 
happy he must be to be so much more productive. 

Pienty of exercise. Many of the Best Companies support 
healthful pastimes like rooftop field hockey, walks or runs 
for or against something, etc. Those that can no longer af- 
ford to offer executives getaways to exotic locations encour- 
age attendance at boondoggles masquerading as serious 
conferences. 

High stakes, with even a hint of danger. The Best Compa- 
nies are firing with live ammo. 

Money. We all know it’s not about the money. But it’s not not 
about the money, either. 

Now... drumroll, please! ... Our winner for my Best Company 
to Work For is an organization that enjoys a strong leader, 
very clear goals, a truly disruptive vision focused on growth, 
with high stakes, and when the day is done, it’s Stoli time. 
That’s right. I’m talking about Vladimir Putin’s team in 
Ukraine. Congratulations, guys. You should be a case study 
at Harvard. Runner-up: Google, for the snacks, 

Follow Stanley Bing at stanleybing.com and on Twitter 
at @thebingblog. 
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HELPING MILLIONS ACTIVELY 
INVEST FOR WHAT’S NEXT 

Whether it’s a college dream, a new home, or an active 
retirement, you’ll need smart investments to get there. 
For more than 65 years, our disciplined, risk-focused 
investment approach has helped millions of investors 
worldwide achieve what’s next. 

To learn more, contact your financial advisor or visit 
franklintempleton.com/WhatsNextForYou. 



FRANKLIN TEMPLETON 
INVESTMENTS 

<GAIN FROM OUR PER$PECTIVE*> 


You should carefully consider a fund’s investment goals, risks, charges and expenses before investing You’ll find this and other information in the 
fund’s summary prospectus and/or prospectus, which you can obtain from your financial advisor. Please read a prospectus carefully before investing 

All investments involve risks, including possible loss of principal. 
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